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PREFACE. 


In the course of the last forty years a certain new way 
of thinking has gradually developed in opposition to the 


dogmatic self-assertion of natural science, on the one hand, 


and to the formal rationalism of mathematics, on the other 
hand; representing a revolution in the world of thought 
analogous to that which at the time of the Renaissance 
freed Western Europe from the dogmation and formalism 
of mediaeval scholastics. It underlies to a greater or less 
degree the personalism of Nietzsche, the sociological phil- 
osophy of Durkheim and his school, the various aspects of 
relativism presented by Poincaré, Mach, and Le Roy, the 
humanism of F. C. Schiller, the pragmatism of James and 
Dewey, and of their numerous adherents. This way of 
thinking emphasizes the relative, historical character of all 
our values, even of reality itself, as it appears to our prac- 
tical experience, as well as of the “laws” evolved by our 
theoretic reflection about it. In the light. of this new con- 
ception the whole world appears as a historical product of 
human activities. Although science and philosophy are thus 


_ found to be merely historically relative human values, they 





remain positive values, and the ultimate purpose of showing 


their relativity is not to undermine, but to improve them. 


So far, however, this revolutionary way of thinking has 
expressed itself, like every revolutionary movement, primarily 
in criticism of traditional dogmas, and has not contributed 
as much as it should toward positive scientific and phil- 
osophical progress. This seems to me explicable by the 
fact that each of the several schools belonging to the new 
current still clings to some fundamental dogma of the past. 
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Such a dogma is, for instance, Durkheim's concept of Society 
as a concrete unity of conscious beings ; whereas with prag- 
matism, it is the biological Darwinian conception of the active 
and thinking individual; while even Schiller, the most thorough 
among the leaders, still seems to accept the traditional idea 
of man as a psychological entity. Such presumptions con- 
flict with the most essential tendencies of the new movement; 
they check it at every step and prevent it from developing 
all its creative possibilities. The modern intellectual revolution 
will be fully achieved only when it penetrates into every nook 
and cranny of our knowledge, re-states all its problems and 
re-shapes its methods, as completely as the Renaissance did 
with mediaeval knowledge. 

I have tried elsewhere to make historical relativism 
under the term of “culturalism” consistent with itself. The 
present book is an attempt to apply its principles within that 
limited but important domain of positive scientific research 
which traditional methodology has given up in despair — 
the domain of human action. If this application demon- 
strates that the new way of thinking, far from being (as 
its enemies claim) detrimental to theoretic achievement, is 
capable of raising the standards of scientific explanation 
in this field, it shall not have been made in vain. 


CHAPTER L 


THE PROBLEM OF SCIENTIFIC LAWS 
IN MODERN SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. 


ARE PSYCHOLOGICAL LAWS IN GENERAL POSSIBLE? 


This has been frequently doubted by modern thinkers, 
for the most part in reaction to the superficial formulae 
of the English associationists. The arguments against the 
possibility of psychological laws may be reduced to three. 

The first has been put forward by the so-called empirio~ 
critica! school of German philosophers (Avenarius, Petzoldt, 
and others), and also, independently of them, by the neo- 
criticists (Natorp, etc.). All of them stand under the in- 
fluence of Kant’s philosophy. They disclaim the existence 
of any rational order or coherence of psychological phenomena 
as such. Psychologica! phenomena are experiences of the sub- 
ject; any connection between them must be first established 
by the subject himself, and goes to build up his objective 
world by becoming a part of nature as constructed by him 
from the material given to him, or of the ideal world of 
morality, science, art, religion. There can be no subjective, 
psychological order, for all order is essentially objective. 
At best, the psychologist studying human experiences may 
find that their actual occurrence in individual consciousness 
is connected with certain changes going on in one particular 
object among those which constitute nature, viz., in the 
subject’s body. These changes are objective, and therefore 
possess their own order which the psychologist may sub- 
stitute for the irrational sequence of psychological phenomena. 
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But then, of course, he acts as a physiologist rather than as, 
a psychologist. 

This argument clearly begs the question. If all order 
is defined as being essentially objective and psychology 
as dealing only with that which is essentially subjective, 
then of course, there can be no psychological laws by 
definition. But both assumptions may be false. There 
may be an order of subjective phenomena as such which does 
not go to build up the objective world given to the subject 
who experiences these phenomena, yet is an _ objective, 
rational order in the sense that the psychologist who studies 
it and even the experiencing subject himself, when he 
reflects about it, treat it not as a mere personal experience 
nor as an arbitrary individual construction, but as a real order 
actually connecting the very facts which have been studied. 

Such a priori reasoning should, therefore, not discourage 
positive scientific research. 

The second argument is less obviously fallacious. It 
is very widely accepted, though often only in a limited way, 
and it is difficult to assign its authorship to any particular 
thinker or school. It consists in denying the possibility of . 
psychological Jaws on the ground that the “stream of con- 
sciousness” is a concrete and fluid continuity of actual 
becoming in which the present merges with the past and ; 
the future, from which no stable element can be isolated | 
and within which no definite connection can be established 
between a particular fact and any other fact, simultaneous, 
past or future, to the exclusion of the other intervening 
facts. 

It this were true, it would prove more than it wishes | 
to prove. For by analagous reasoning the possibility of any 
scientific laws bearing upon empirical data could be under- 
mined. Not only psychological life, but all reality is in a 
measure a concrete and continuous stream of becoming: every 
isolation of elements, every rational determination of facts is 
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in a sense an artifical abstraction breaking the continuity 
of the concrete rush of changes and ignoring innumerable 
bonds which tie every fact with other facts, simultaneous 
or successive. This abstraction is, nevertheless, justified in 
the sciences of objective reality in so far as the concreteness 
and continuity of becoming are not absolute and uniform: 
objects stand out from their milieu as relatively stable and 
connected into relatively isolated systems; facts are deter- 
mined by certain other facts in a larger measure than by 
all the rest of the concrete world. This is sufficient to 
make science possible, particularly as this relative stability, 
isolation and determination can be further increased by 
experimental and intellectual analysis. The same holds 
true of the psychological field. Our own action and reflection 
tend spontaneously and at every moment to break up the 
current of our conscious becoming, give a relative stability, 
isolation and rational connection to particular psychological 
phenomena, often without any regard for the continuity of 
their actual co-existence and succession. Psychology has 
only to follow and supplement for theoretic purposes this 
spontaneous work of our consciousness, just as other sciences 
do in their respective fields. 

The third argument against psychological laws, associated 
with the preceding one, has found its most radical expression 
in the philosophy of Bergson, though its leading idea is 
not absent from the works of many other writers, including 
humanists and pragmatists, and may be traced back as far 
as Quyau and Ravaisson in France, Nietzsche in Germany. 
It is based upon the creative character of conscious life. 
Consciousness is an active process; every conscious phen- 
omenon is in its very essence a new and incalculable product 
of creative activity and its very appearance is the spontaneous 
result of free development. Creation and freedom do not 
_ mean necessarily chaos, however: there may be some specific 
order in consciousness, as in all “creative evolution”. But 

: 1 
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this order is radically different from that which every science 
is searching for and which alone our reason is capable of 
conceiving. While for science the essence of every phen- 
omenon is comprehensible only in so far as it can be 
rationally reduced to other phenomena, the fact of its 
appearance at a given time and place being explained causally 
by other preceding facts, each phenomenon in the course 
of conscious life is essentially unique and the fact of its 
present appearance has no sufficient reason in the past. 
Only some superrational intuition identifying itself with its 
object can grasp the inherent order of the free and creative 
conscious process. 

Without quarrelling in the least with the assumption 
that conscious life is essentially free and creaitve — indeed, 
we intend to go even further in this direction than any 
of our predecessors — the guestion may be raised, does 
this assumption absolutely prohibit the use of scientific ‘ 
concepts and methods in psychology, or does it rather 
merely limit their application? Plain psychological obser- 
vation shorn of doctrinal prepossessions clearly points 
toward the second answer. 

Human activities are not all equally original and 5 
indetermined: they may be graded ona long scale ranging i 
from the reflex to the realization of moral ideals, from 
automatic speech to the master-work of a great poet. 
Even at the lowest grade of this scale, where there is no 
reflective consciousness of their aims, they do not lose 
their psychological character, and do not cease to be free 
and creative in some degree; it is an obvious mistake to 
identify the field of spontaneous action with that of 
conscious reflection about action. But even at the highest 
srade freedom and creativeness do not entirely preclude 
the occurrence of determination and repetition. The point 
is that activity at every level of its cultural development 
is apt spontaneously to become repeatable and determin- 
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able by subordinating itself to definite objective require- 
ments. It becomes automatism when it attaches itself to 
a certain organic state, personal habit when it connects 
the performance of certain acts with particular material 
conditions outside of the body, social custom when it 
binds ‘itself with rules demanding specific behavior. in 
specific social situations, the realization of a norm when 
it follows reflectively self-imposed demands of an ideal 
order — moral, religious, aestetic, logical.' In the measure 
of its stabilization it becomes the proper subject-matter 
of psychological laws. On the other hand, in so far as it 
breaks all restrictions of automatism, habit, custom or 
norm, and biossoms into unreserved freedom and originality, 
it escapes all attempts at scientific classification and 
explanation. 

The psychological field thus presents a multiplicity of 
processes, whose degree of novelty and freedom as against 
repetition and determination may vary indefinitely. The 
acknowledgment of the presence of the principle of freedom 
and creation in conscious life has usually led to the con- 
clusion that psychology should not aim to establish laws of 
the same logical type as those for which the sciences of 
the physical world are searching: since the whole field 
of psychological phenomena cannot be subordinated to 
a rationally perfect scientific order, psychology should be 
satisfied with subjecting it to some imperfect order. That is 
to say, psychology should not attempt to classify anything 
exactly or to explain anything fully, but ought to limit 
itself to approximate and vague classifications and partial, 
empirical explanations, so that these modest claims may 


1 It does not seem desirable to include, as Mr. Dewey does 
(Human Nature and Conduct), all relative stability of behavior under 
the common term of “habit”, for this obliterates the distinctions 
mentioned above whose importance, though perhaps only secondary 
for scienc2, is yet primordial for philosophy. 
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be extended to any and all of the facts within the domain 
of consciousness. 

We object most strenuously to this conclusion. Such 
a conception of the purposes of psychology stands in flagrant 
contradiction with the standards of scientific achievement 
which are the chief pride of modern thought. No science 
fulfils its task adequately unless it tries to reach within 
its domain a perfect logical exactness of its classes and 
laws. If it is unable to control its entire field thus, it 
should restrict the range of its investigations as far as 
necessary in order to have all of its object-matter accessible 
in principle to its highest logical demands. This is what 
since the Middle Ages all those sciences have been doing 
whose progress is now the envy of less perfect disciplines. 
Physics did it in resigning the majority of its mediaeval 
problems, astronomy in. separating itself from astrology, 
chemistry in rejecting many alchemical experiments. The 
reward of their moderation in thus limiting their fields of 
research has been the gradual discovery of innumerable 
new problems, whose existence was not even suspected 
before, with the consequent widening of their domains in 
new and useful directions. 

A similar limitation of the scope of psychology clearly 
imposes itself. The relative irrationality of the concrete 
and continuous “stream of consciousness” forces us to cut 
and divide this stream into fragments, to isolate from it 
particular elements and complexes which may prove rational 
after isolation. And we have seen that practical life has 
prepared the ground for science by actually isolating to 
some degree many such elements and complexes. Further- 
more, the fact that in the becoming of some elements and 
complexes the principles of novelty and freedom prevail to 
such a point as to make any effort at classification and 
explanation hopeless, should be a sufficient motive for the 
psychologist to limit his investigation to those fragments of 
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conscious life where this obstacle to scientific work may 
be neglected without seriously damaging the results. In | 
other words, the psychologist should analyze and select his 
facts from the concrete complexity of conscious life in such 
a way as to take into consideration everything which can 
be subjected to the demands of scientific rationality, and 
to exclude, as not belonging to scientific psychology, every- 
thing which is essentially inaccessible to such demands. 

Thus, psychology cannot be a science of consciousness 
in general, nor a science of all phenomena commonly called 
psychological, but a science of certain elements and com- 
plexes to be found in the course of concrete conscious life. 
Its limits are not to be traced in advance, but must be 
determined in the very course of investigation. The diffi- 
culty is simply to find the proper way of approach to all 
those conscious phenomena that can be scientifically studied. 
A similar problem has been already put by the behaviorist 
school, but the study of organic behavior has proved entirely 
inefficient in reaching the higher manifestations of culture. 
Perhaps this book will show that social activities furnish 
a better starting-point for the study of conscious life. 


THE AMBITIONS OF SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. 


The scepticism which often makes the general psycho- 
logist doubtful about the fundamental issues of his science 
has seldom, if ever, daunted the representatives of social! 
psychology. They seldom hesitate in formulating sweeping 
‘laws concerning human behavior in society, and indeed, as 
we shall find presently, the number and variety of logical 
forms which their laws assume are quite surprising, parti- 
cularly in view of the relatively brief history of their en- 
deavors. Is this merely a typical expression of the exaggerated 
self-confidence which every new science manifests in its 
_ youthful days and with which probably every worker in the 
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field of sociology has been at some time justly or unjustly 
reproached? Or is there any deeper reason for the hope- 
fulness with which social psychologists wield logical instru- 
ments which older and better established sciences have 
often found too precise and delicate for their use? 
Perhaps some real justification may, indeed, be found 
for the eagerness with which social psychology is trying 
to reach at once the highest goal of a positive science. 
For it seems that its way of dealing with conscious phenom- 
ena is different from that which general psychology has 
fixed for its own use after many years of intellectual 
analysis and laboratory work. This difference has, in fact, 
been recognized by some psychologists. Thus, Miinster- 
berg says in criticising the results of socio-psychological 
investigation: “Sociology has not been ultimately much 
concerned with the point of view of causal psychology. 
Certainly, it has. tried to analyze psychological processes 
and to dissolve into elements that which appears as united 
in experience... But all this remains yet fully within the 
limits of an interpreting intention - psychology... The 
causal psychologist takes something entirely different into 
consideration. If psychical becoming is to be grasped 
with the help of the concepts of his science, his essential 


effort must tend toward taking this internal life in such 


a way as it presents itself to internal perception: it requires 
to be explained not as a connection of meanings, but as 
a content of consciousness. Mere analysis is not yet 
a translation of life into causal processes... Thus, perhaps, 
no group of socially significant mental emotions has been 
more carefully and delicately analyzed than love;... and 
yet the causal psychology of love remains untouched”. ! 
But, according to the same writer, his own discipline — 
psychology — fares no better; it is for ever incapable of 
finding any causal order in conscious data. “By considering 
1 Psychotechnik, p. 231—232. 


£ 
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psychical facts alone we can never understand how one 
representation provokes another representation, or how it 
stirs an emotion, or how it brings forth an act of will. 
We may observe that if often so happens, but as long as 
we lock upon facts merely as upon psychical phenomena 
we can never understand the causal necessity which 
connects them... This is the decisive reason why the 
causal psychologist is forced to treat psychical facts as 
phenomena accompanying brain processes”. ’ 

In fact, however, the very application of psychology to 
practice, with which the work here quoted deals, throws 
quite another light upon the divergence of point of view 
between general psychology and social psychology. Both 
general and social psychology have started — though at 
different times — from practical psychological observation 


of common life. But general psychology — at first closely 


connected with metaphysics, later allying itself with natural 
science — has gone very far from its original starting-point, 
so far, indeed, that when asked recently to contribute by 
practical applications tc the control of human affairs, it 
found in its enormous agglomeration of theories and mate~ 
rials very little to serve, and even that little due mainly to 
its connection with physiology. Meanwhile social psychol- 
ogy still endeavors to keep in close and continuous touch 
with social practice, with political, literary, historical, moral 
observation; and the generalizations it forms are stil] largely 
constructed according to the same models as those innumer- 
able general statements about social life which reflective 
men have been making for centuries past, though, of course, 
socio-psychological reflection attempts to be more consis-~ 
tent and exact than popular thought. 

Now, contact with common-sense is pernicious for 
philosophy, but most desirable for science, which is nothing 
other than developed, critically revised and systematized 

1 Ibidem, p. 192. 
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common-sense. However low may be the standards of 
efficiency in social practice — and they are undoubtedly 
low — yet the latter could not be efficient at all if the 
common-sense generalizations it uses did not contain some, 
at least approximately adequate knowledge of a rational 
order inherent in social becoming as product of human 
behavior. No plans of social action could be made and 
carried out, with however imperfect an approximation of 
ultimate achievements to original aims, unless there were 
some possibility of foreseeing the effects of given or ex- 
pected changes; consequently, unless there were a certain 
regularity in the course of social happenings. It is, however, 
beyond question that common-sense reflection alone could 
never have been able to grasp fully and bring into the 
light of knowledge the exact nature and extent of this 
regularity. Judging from its accomplishments in other 
fields of experience before the constitution of systematic 
science, we should expect from it nothing more than dis- 
jointed, negligently one-sided, often half-erroneous frag~ 
ments of socio-psychological knowledge. But these frag~- 
ments give us an idea of what a socio-psychological theory 
may do if, critically balancing against each other, testing 
by facts, and unifying the multiple theoretic views which 
have helped introduce some rational purpose into social 
life, and substituting in further research exact methods of 
analysis and generalization for those used in the past, it 
really becomes able to reach and reconstruct scientifically 
the inherent order of social becoming. 

We must begin by ascertaining how far social psycho- 
logy has already succeeded in fulfilling this task and in 
what measure its various conceptions of scientific laws are 
fit instruments for the work of raising common-sense 
reflection to the level of science. Under “social psycho- 
logy” is understood in this chepter all theories which 
explicitly assume this name, and also those which, though 
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using only the general name of sociology, treat more 
especially the psychological side of the social domain, e. g. 
that of Tarde. We shall also turn occasionally to general 
psychology when it has a bearing upon social problems. 
A more exact definition of social psychology can be given 
later on only. 

We have found no less than seven distinct types of 
laws formulated in socio-psychological literature. They 
must be reviewed in succession. 


STATIC LAWS. 


By static laws the tradition established by Comte 
understands unchanging relations between the parts of 
a whole. The “whole” is conceived as a system of ele- 
ments or components between which there is a necessary 
rational connection. Comte’s own conception of social 
solidarity illustrates this type of laws in the field of social! 
organization. In general psychology the “circle of colors” 
symbolically representing the relations of similarity between 
“spectral qualities” has been used to exemplify a similar 
conception of laws.’ The “Social Logic” of Tarde is full of 
statements which can be subsumed under this concept, such 
as: “The result of the daily contact of minds, after many 
struggles and discussions, is the establishment of a kind of 
approximate balance of convictions, comparable to the 
- balance of the seas, which does not exclude waves and tides”. 

Mr. Ross in his Social Psychology gives a set of 
generalizations which, though not designated explicitly as 
laws, throw a good light upon our present problem. 

“Tf we investigate why custom rules in one department 
of life and not in another, we come upon certain general 
truths:.... 


1 R. Pauli, Uber psychische Gesetzmassigkeit, Jena 1920, p. 69—70. 
2 La Logique sociale, Alcan, p. 74. 
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“2. Custom rules in the less accessible (more private) 


fields. 


“4, Habits of consumption are more stable than habits of 
production... Habits of consumption constitute the standard 
of living... 

“S. Custom is powerful in matters of feeling. This is 
because there are no objective or logical tests to emanci- 
pate us from a transmitted emotional attitude. 

“6. Institutions of control — law, government, religion, 
ceremony and mores — are fossiliferous (because they 
need prestige)... and of all the prestiges that of a great 
antiquity is for most men the strongest and most reliable”. } 


With particular clearness is this idea of necessary 
rational relations between the various elements of a system 
carried out in the psychological field by Spranger.* For 
him the psychical life of the individual is a spiritual structure, 
a structure of acts and experiences; each class of these 
acts and experiences corresponds to a domain of objective 
meanings which, viewed in its historical development, 
appears as a particular domain of culture, such as science, 
art, economics. Among these domains of meanings and 
of culture, two are social: the domain of power or political 
control, and the domain of love or free association. In so 
far as an individual consistently participates in one of these 
domains, he realizes in his person an objective rationality: 
his acts and experiences are connected into a coherent 
system, have a structural order subordinated to some 
leading principle. 

We do not intend to deny the assumption of coherent 
structures or systems in social psychology; on the contrary, 
as we Shall see later on, the very possibility of the develop- 

' Social Psychology, p. 254—270. 

* Lebensformen, Halle 1922. 
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ment of this science is bound up with the existence of 
such systems. But the term “law” is hardly applicable 
to the permanent relation between the elements of a system. 
There are in this case two eventualities. 

In the first eventuality such relations are simply ideal 
connections established by our mind; whereas scientific 
laws are supposed to be real connections independent of 
our mind. When we find that the parts of a structure 
necessarily belong together, this “belonging together” may 
mean and often does mean simply that we consider them 
logically connected, whether there are any real forces which 
hold them together, or not. This is exemplified by the 
relations between the parts of a geometrical figure or of 
a work of art, and also by the “circle of colors” mentioned 
above. Such an ideal connection may be valid even when 
the parts of a structure exist separately and are not brought 
together in fact. The parts of a machine “belong together”, 
even if they have not yet been assembled; the terms of 
a scientific theory belong together even though nobody 
actually establishes or reconstructs their bond. 

As these examples show, “ideal” does not mean merely 
“subjective”. The connection between the sides and angles 
in a triangle is not subjective: it is necessary and obvious 
for anybody who is able and willing to learn mathematics. 
So is the connection between the parts of a machine. 
But again, from this latter instance we see that man himself 
may make the ideal connection. By inventing a machine 
he creates new parts and fits them mentally together, 
makes them “belong together” in a way that was not 
known before. The same holds true of other structures, 
also of those of social psychology. In the eyes of every 
believer, the dogmas and rites of a religion “belong to- 
gether”, are ideally connected just like the terms of a theory 
or the parts of a machine. In a legal contract the ob-~- 
ligations of the parties are ideally connected from the point 
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of view of law, even though the parties do not fulfil them. 
Where a marriage custom has been long established, al! 
the performances implied in it hold together in the eyes 
of the community, and each appears as a logically indis- 
pensable part of the whole. A benefactor feels that gratitude 
should logically follow the benefit; a man who has performed 
a brilliant feat to gain recognition considers recognition 
as ideally due, as “belonging together” with the feat. 

Of course, if man can create new ideal connections, 
make things “belong together”, he can also make real those 
which already subsist, bring together things which belong 
together. But this requires an active process which is not 
implied in the ideal connection as such. Any given ideal 
connection may be made real or not; this does not depend 
on itself, but on active forces external to it. The parts 
of a machine may be assembled or not: it depends on 
whether there are men willing and able to. do the physical 
work of assembling. Likewise, in reasoning the proper 
conclusion may be drawn from the premises, or not: this 
depends on the logical ability and readiness of the man 
who is doing the reasoning. 

In other words, the ideal connection does not realize 
itself by its’ own power. Its realization must be considered 
as a subsidiary question of fact not necessarily involved 
in its subsistence. We may always put the problem how 
any such ideal connection became real. There are two 
possible solutions. Either we assume creative activity on 
the part of some conscious subject who realized the ideal 
connection by his own free will, because he understood 
it and intended to make it real; or else we must claim 
that this realization was the result of some natural causes, 
and then appeal to the dynamic laws ruling the process 
of its realization. Whereas the real connection expressed 
by the scientific or commonly-called “natural” law has 
a power of realizing itself by itself. As soon, for instance, 
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as the cause is there, the effect must come, not as a mere 
matter of fact, but as a matter of necessity, involved in 
the very existence of the causal connection. Therefore, 
the ideal connection is not a law. 

There is, however, another alternative. The static law 
may be more than an ideal “belonging together”, a logical 
determination of the components of a system. It may mean 
a real reciprocal dependence between these components. 
The balance of mechanical forces in the working of a ma- 
chine; the interdependence of functions in the life of an 
organism, are examples of this type of dependence. In 
this sense, however, the static law reduces itself in modern 
science to a combination of dynamic laws, i. e., of laws of 
changes. The mechanical balance means a strictly recip- 
rocal functional dependence between two continuous pro- 
cesses. The organic unity of a body is maintained by 
a rythmical alternation of dependence between processes, 
in which each process becomes in turn cause and effect. 
This is clearly the significance of Comte’s social solidarity 


_ (consensus social); it becomes also evident after a careful 


analysis that the generalizations of Mr. Ross quoted above, 
though static in formulation, ultimately presuppose dynamic 
laws. The theory of the well-known French psychologist, 
F. Paulhan, gives a very good illustration of this conception 


of static laws. Paulhan interprets all conscious life in terms 


of psychical systems whose elements are interconnected 
according to the principle of finality; psychical facts belong 
together because and in so far as they cooperate for a common 
purpose. Thus, there is between them a relation, not only of 
ideal, but of real interdependence. When he now wishes to 
formulate the fundamental law of “systematic association”, he 
gives it a definitely dynamic expression: “Every psychical fact 
tends to associate with itself and to make appear those psy-~ 
chical facts which can harmonize themselves with it, which 
can converge with it toward a common aim, or harmonious 
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aims, which can form with it one system”.' That is, the 
system of interdependent facts is constituted by a dynamic 
influence exercised by every fact upon every other fact, 
an influence consisting in the power of a process to provoke 
another process. 

Thus, there are no “static laws” in social psychology, 
nor, for that matter, in psychology in general. Psychical 
structures are either ideal systems for whose realization we 
can account only by a free and creative activity of the sub- 
ject, or else by processes subjected to dynamic laws; or 
they are real systems which reduce themselves to combina- 
tions of dynamic laws. Therefore, every law of social 
psychology must be a dynamic law, that is, a law of 
psychical becoming. 


EMPIRICAL UNIFORMITIES OF FACTS. 


The most common form of dynamic laws used in social 
psychology belongs to the type for which the term “empir- 
ical laws” has been coined. Such a “law” simply asserts 
that according to observation all conscious living beings, 
or all human beings, or all human groups, or all representa-~ 
tives of a certain class of human beings or groups act, feel, 
or think in a certain way: or, more generally, that a certain 
kind of facts occur in the behavior of those beings or 
groups. Mr. Ellwood in a characteristic argumentation 
limits social laws to this type: “In social science we can 
use the term ‘law’ merely to indicate a relatively uniform 
and regular way in which things happen. We return thus 
to the old meaning of this word: regularity in an observed 
phenomenon... The uniform characters of human nature 
and of society are due to instincts or habits, adaptations 
to ends pursued rather than mechanical necessities. The 
‘habits’ of individual behavior... give birth to regular returns 


1 Activité mentale, p. 88. 
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in social phenomena almost as invariable as those of phys~ 
ical nature... A social law is the statement of a habitual 
mode of action of individuals or groups among them”.' 

Generalizations of this variety are current in common 
reflection and can be found in profusion in popular and 
scientific psychological literature of all ages. A few state~ 
ments selected at random may serve as illustration: “Man 
always wants more than he has”; “The behavior of women 
is irrational”, “Man is a political animal”. A few examples 
drawn from modern social psychology will show the scientific 
development of these generalizations. Le Bon on the 
psychology of crowds: “Nothing is ever premeditated in 
crowds. They can run successively the gamut of the most 


_ opposite emotions under the influence of momentary stimu- 


“2 


lations. Tarde on imitation: “Imitation propagates itself 
from above”; “The social superior is imitated by the social 
inferior”;? and “Imitation goes from the inside of man to 
the outside”.* 

We shal! also quote one important conception from 
the field of general psychology which has been frequently 
applied to social psychology: the pair of correlative laws 
formulated by Wundt as “the law of creative synthesis” 
and “the law of relating analysis”. Both laws are briefly 
formulated in the statement: “Every psychological synthesis 
represents a unified whole which realizes new properties 
as compared with its elements, and the parts of this compound 


1 Re-translated from the French translation entitled Psychosocio- | 
logie, p. 57—58, which is happily at hand. In the present financial 
condition of Poland neither public nor private libraries can afford to 
buy foreign, particularly English and American books, to any extent 
comparable with the actual needs. 

2 Psychologie des foules, 1921, p. 24. 

% Quoted by Ross, Social Psychology, p. 1417. 

4 Tarde, Lois de limitation, p. 216. Tarde explicitly connects 
social uniformities due to imitation with natural uniformities. See 
the first chapters of his Lois de l’imitation. 
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whole are always definitely related to one another” .’ 
Speaking in terms of becoming, the process of psychological 
synthesis produces a result which contains something that 
was not contained in the synthetized elements, and the 
process of psychological analysis leaves the parts of the 
analyzed whole related to one another. 

What is now the difference between these “laws” and 
the laws of physical sciences, which are the recognized 
models of present scientific method? We should not be 
misled by any similarity of formulation, for this is often 
conscicusly sought by social psychologists: we should look 
beyond the formula to the objective order of things 
which it tries to express. Thus analyzed, the difference 


is simple and clear: the psychological laws of empirical | 


uniformity define certain facts, the laws of physical 
science define certain relations between facts. Or, if 
we decide to treat connected facts as one process, we 
might say that the psychological law of uniformity defines 
a process in its totality whereas the physical law tries also 
to determine the connection between the parts of a pro- 
cess. Each of the psychological laws quoted above merely 
describes what more or less generally happens: there are 
facts of imitation descending from the superior to the 
inferior; there is an active tendency in man to associate 
with his fellows; there is a psychological synthesis producing 
something that was not in the elements. Whereas, the 
laws of motion describe what changes in speed and 
direction necessarily occur if a certain force is applied 
to a moving body; the laws of gravitation are abbreviated 
formulae of statements defining what changes of gravitation 
follow definite, however infinitesimal, changes in mass and in 
distance between bodies; the Boyle-Mariotte law states the 
relation between the fact of increasing or diminishing the 


pressure exercised upon a gas and the fact of change 


1 Grundziige der physiologischen Psychologie, 5, Ill, p. 782. 
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occurring in the resistance offered by the gas to further 
pressure. 

It follows that logically these so-called psychological 
“laws” are not laws of facts in the exact sense of the 
term, but merely descriptions of classes of facts. They do 
not give scientific explanations, but only scientific classific- 
ations; they classify facts just as zoology classifies 
animals. Explanation of a fact implies the possibility of 
deducing this fact from another: we explain the changes 
in the movement of a body by deducing them from the 
application of certain forces to this body. Whereas neither 
the laws of imitation nor the law of creative synthesis 
permits us to explain any fact. If we see that a man has 
imitated his superior, we do not know yet why he has 
done so; we know only that he has done something most 
men do. And when we find that a psychological synthesis 
has occurred, we cannot explain it by anything that 
happened before; on the contrary, the law explicitly states 
that the results of the synthetic process are a Creative 
product not to be explained by the nature of the elements 
which have gone to produce it. This has made some 
authors say that the law of creative synthesis is simply 
a confession that psychical life treated by Wundt’s method 
is irrational; and perhaps this was one of the reasons 
why Wundt himself preferred to call it a “principle” 
rather than a “law”. Of course, if we could find that the 
synthesis adds to the elements something which is always 
the same when the elements are the same, the law would 
assume a different character; but such an _ interpretation 
is precluded by the whole theory. 

It follows, further, that the relative validity of the “Jaws” 
here discussed depends on the generality with which the 
facts described by these laws occur in empirical observation. 
Generality takes here the place of the necessity characterizing 
physical laws. To the physicist it does not matter whether 

2% 
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a certain relation between facts has manifested itself empir- 
ically a million times, or only once or twice in laboratory 
experiments. He simply assumes that it exists whenever these 
facts occur, that if fact B is causally determined by fact A, 
every occurrence of A must result in the occurrence of B. 
If experience shows that in some cases, few or many, A is 
not actually followed by B, he supposes that some other 
cause X has interfered, whose effect Y has combined with 
B to produce the given actual effect C. He will then 
try to discover Y and X, to find the law of the relation 
between X and Y, as well as the form of combination of 
B and Y. However often such unexpected combinations 
happen, they do not affect the validity of the law of the relation 
between A and B; indeed, these apparent “exceptions” — in 
which A is not in fact followed by B, but by something else, 
C, D, or E — are usually much more obvious in practical 
experience than the empirical manifestations of the “rule”. 

On the contrary, every empirical exception does affect 
a law of psychological uniformity, for it shows that the 
definition does not extend as far as it was meant to extend. 
If we find many exceptions to the law that the inferior im- 
itates the superior, or that women behave irrationally, it means 
that the class of facts here generalized is not the only class 
of facts found within the given limits, that there are also 
different facts when the inferior does not imitate the superior, 
and women do not behave irrationally. Therefore, unless 
we have made an actual inventory of all the varieties of 
facts found within the whole domain of human behavior — 
which is, of course, impossible — there is no way of telling 
when and where a law of this type will apply. The Boyle- 
Mariotte law is valid wherever and whenever gases are 
compressed; but the law of Tarde is not valid wherever 
and whenever there is imitation. 

The only way by which a universality of application 
can be assumed with reference to a _ socio-psychologica. 
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law of this type is by limiting its definition to its extension. 
If we should call “imitation” a process possessing all the 
characters ascribed to it by Tarde, and agree to treat 
as something else any process otherwise similar, but varying 
in some particular, as going from equal to equal or from 
inferior to superior, we should then be sure, of course, that 
all imitation would follow his law. In this way Wundt has 
implicitly made his laws universal, by putting into his 
definition of psychological facts in advance those characters 
from which the principle of creative synthesis must logic-~ 
ally result. Evidently, such a tautological method may help 
us to subsume the known facts of our experience under 
general concepts, but not to apply these concepts to new 
facts. 

Therefore, with regard to the leading purpose of the 
present study, “laws” stating empirical uniformities of 
facts must be considered an unsatisfactory type of socio~ 
psychological generalization. They do not even attempt 
to comply with the highest standards of modern scientific 
research, and social psychology should not resign itself to 
their use until all the possible ways of finding a more 
exact kind of laws have been tried and found to fail. 

Nevertheless, the “laws” of empirical uniformity which 

have been already formulated either in popular reflection 
or in science are not useless. They suggest the existence 
of some deeper and more exact order of becoming in our 
field. A uniformity of facts usually points to some deter-~ 
mination underlying these facts, and thus should be the 
starting-point of a hypothesis trying to express this deter- 
mination. Social psychology has already realized this in 
many cases. One of the most usual ways of explaining 
uniformities of human behavior by reference to the bio- 
psychological forces involved in human nature is mentioned 
in the fragment from Ellwood quoted above. There are 
numerous attempts to explain uniformities of behavior of 
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particular classes of human beings — women, children, 
race and class representatives — either by inborn tendencies 
connected with the bio-psychological structure of these 
beings, or by uniform natural and social influences. Cooley 
has analyzed the concept of imitation, and thus showed 
the possibility of its reduction to more general and 
explanatory laws of motivation: “It is a doctrine now 
generally taught by psychologists that the idea of an 
action is itself a motive to that action and tends intrin- 
sically to produce it unless something intervenes to prevent. 
This being the case, it would appear that we must always 
have some impulse to do what we see done, provided it 
is something we understand sufficiently to be able to.form 
a definite idea of doing it.”’ We shall discuss presently 
the relative value of these various kinds of hypotheses to 
which empirical uniformities lead; but it is a fact that 
modern social psychology is already trying to get beyond 
mere statements of these uniformities. 


LAWS OF EVOLUTION. 


There are two kinds of laws of evolution in social 
psychology. The first kind consists in admitting a definite 
irreversible direction of the unique historical development 
of mankind (or animality) as a whole. Examples of it are: 
the thesis of Comte that there is a progress in the history 
of humanity consisting in a growing prevalence of specifically 
human over animal characteristics; Spencer’s assumption 
of the growing prevalence of pleasurable over painful 
emotions due to an increasingly perfect internal adaptation 
of man to his external conditions; Ward’s conception of 
the growing réle of psychic factors in social life; the theory 
of Giddings (which we find also in the works of T6nnies 
and Barth) of the increasing prevalence of rationally controlled 

1 Human Nature and the Social Order, p. 62—63. 
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will over unreflective impulses; Barth’s law of growing 
individualization; the law of Swietochowski according to 
which disponible social energy steadily and necessarily 
decreases in consequence of the gradual levelling of 
differences between men; and so on. 

In so far as such “laws” are based only upon. the 
description of historical facts, they are necessarily inexact 
as to the past and not valid for the future. No description 
can take into account all the important historical facts, 
and no uniform generalization can embrace the enormous 
complexity of divergent tendencies and processes which 
the historical becoming presents to the student within 
even a limited field, such as that of any particular domain 
of cultural life (science, art, religion, technique, social 
organization, etc.). At best the historian may find that 
among the majority of that number of facts he actually 
has investigated a certain feature, a certain direction of 
historical becoming, tends to prevail; but he is not thereby 
justified in affirming that this feature is prevalent in the 
total course of the conscious life of mankind. And even 
if a certain direction of evolution has been discovered in 
the facts which have already transpired, there is no reason 
why this direction should not later on undergo some entirely 
imprevisible change. 

Sociology, however, has usually tried to give these 
“laws of evolution” greater weight by deducing them from 
other generalizations bearing a character of necessary 
validity. The latter may be metaphysical theories deter- 
mining the essence of conscious facts in general, or else 
scientific laws determining permanent relations between 
repeatable facts. Thus, if metaphysics be considered to 
have conclusively demonstrated that all conscious life is 
essentially creative and self-creative, or by its very nature 
tends to reflective development, or necessarily leads to 
the growth and independence of the conscious individual, 
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_ or consists in the predetermined realization of some eternal 
Idea, or the like, then the conclusion might be justified 
that a definite direction of conscious evolution is implied 
in the very existence of consciousness. But the meta- 
physical interpretation of history and of consciousness lies 
quite outside the field of scientific analysis and explanation, 
and we are not concerned with it at present. 

Now, Spencer’s evolutionary generalization mentioned 
above is a good example of a “law of evolution” based 
upon a scientific law of repetition. The latter (whose 
exactness we leave out of consideration) states that there 
is a permanent connection between “external” and “internal” 
facts, which consists, briefly speaking, in the adaptation of 
internal relations to external relations. As a true scientific 
law should be, it is hypothetic, i. e., it asserts that if certain 
external facts are realized, certain internal facts must follow; 
but it cannot state that these external facts will ever be 
realized. However, Spencer’s whole theory of internal 
adaptation is based on the implicit assumption that certain 
external facts will necessarily happen, namely, such facts 
as will produce an increasingly perfect harmony between 
man and his environment. Science cannot give any such 
certainty: scientific predictions are based upon hypothetic 
laws and therefore are themselves conditional; they permit 
us to foresee certain facts only if certain other presumed 
facts do actually happen, and no unexpected happenings 
come to interfere with the empirical realization of the law. 
Thus, Spencer’s claim that psychical evolution will go in 
the direction pointed out by him throws us back inte 
metaphysical presuppositions as to the future course of 
events. 

A specific variety of laws of evolution are those which, 
by analogy with Haeckel’s biogenetic law, have sometimes 
been called psychogenetic. These laws do not attempt to 
formulate any absolute principles of the unique historical 
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evolution of conscious life, but simply claim that, this evolution 
having once occurred in a certain definite order, the same order 
is to be found whenever and wherever conscious life evolves 
again from rudimentary beginnings, primarily, of course, 
in the development of a human individual from infancy to 
mature age. The history of the individual repeats, thus, 
in epitome the history of the species. The order of indiv- 
idual evolution is in a sense both organically and psychol- 
ogically predetermined and uniform. The leading ideas 
of this doctrine have been widely spread by the works of 
Mr. Baldwin. 

Leaving aside the question how far the psychogenetic 
laws are in accordance with facts, the general uniformity 
of individual mental development and certain striking par- 
allels between this development and the mental history 
of mankind certainly seem to justify bold hypotheses, even 
though similar hypotheses concerning the evolution of 
social groups have proved manifestly false. Assuming, 
however, that the psychogenetic theory is approximately true, 
its implications lead much further than many sober and 
positive scientists would really care to go. Every one of 
the particular evolutionary processes to which the law extends 
goes on in different conditions. The influences to which 
the unique mental development of mankind was subjected 
are clearly entirely incomparable with those under which 
a human child grows; and the environment of children 
growing up at various periods of history in groups which 
vary in material culture, social organization, religion, type 
of logical thinking, educational methods, natural milieu, etc., 
presents a scale of differences much outweighing whatever 
similarities there may be. If in spite of this variety of 
conditions mental development always follows, indeed, the 
same order, this means simply that it is the result of some 
factor independent of cultural and even natura! conditions, 
either not subjected to rea! causal influences or bending 
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these influences to the demands of its own essence. Such 
a factor, imposing its own order upon things instead of 
being causally modified by things, lies beyond the reach of 
positive science. Call it “élan vital”, or continuity of germ- 
plasma, or unity of the world’s consciousness, or find any 
other term and definition for it — in any case, you go 
again implicitly into metaphysics. If the psychogenetic theory 
is not an unwarrantedly sweeping induction from partial 
and as yet insufficiently analyzed parallelisms of mental 
growth, it is a metaphysical problem. 

Thus, the forms and methods of scientific study prove 
inadequate to interpret rationally the whole of psychical 
evolution, and have to be supplemented by philosophy. For 
scientific observation gives us only a unique historical course 
of happenings which in its concreteness appears accidental 
and devoid of all rational order; or else stable connections 
between isolated facts or partly repeatable series of facts, 
which by themselves do not determine the direction of 
psychical evolution in general, unless we add some meta- 
physical principle which can bind them together and give 
them the character of moments or factors in the total 
unrepeatable process. The idea of a “law of evolution” is 
a combination of the scientific idea of law and the philo- 
sophical idea of a world in development. Whatever may 
be its significance for philosophy, it certainly has no place in 
social psychology if the latter wishes to be a positive science. 


LAWS OF FINALITY. 


The preceding types of laws, as we have seen, do not 
explain the facts, but merely claim the existence of a certain 
order in their happening. With the laws of finality, we 
reach a well-known type of psychological explanation. 

This explanation, however, can be properly understood 
only if we contrast it with the causal explanation of the 
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sciences of nature. Its first assumption is that conscious 
change is free from natural causality and is to be treated 
not as a real objective fact dependent causally upon the 
happening of another fact, but as an ideal act of the 
conscious subject for whom all real things and facts are 
mental objects. Its second assumption is that this change, 
this subjective act is determined by the subject’s conscious- 
ness of the results to be attained by it, which results, as 
represented before the act, constitute the end of the latter. 

Both this consciousness of the results to be attained 
and the act itself are often treated as psychical facts, and 
the consciousness of the results is considered a motive 
for the performance of the act. By this interpretation, 
however, the entire point of view is transformed, for the 
idea of motivation takes us out of the domain of pure 
teleology into that of causality. Moreover, when conscious- 
ness of results is viewed as a motive, it cannot any longer 
be considered the unique determinant of the act, for modern 
psychology has made it clear that the process of motivation 
is a very complex one, and subconscious, often irrational 
motives combine in it with the rational calculation and 
appreciation of expected results, sometimes altering or 
even preventing the appearance of the act, independently 
of the significance which the end possesses in the eyes 
of the subject. The causal explanation by motives is not, 
therefore, as often asserted, a mere inversion of the explan- 
ation by ends. The end determines the act ideally and 
not really, as a motive does. The subject is free to choose 
or not to choose the end of which he is conscious, to perform 
er not to perform the act which will lead to its realization: the 
point is only that the end demands the act in order to be 
reached; the realization of certain foreseen results is possible 
only if certain acts are performed, and the subject knows this. 

Laws of finality are thus only possible if there is 
a regularity in the pursuit of ends which does not affect 
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the subject’s freedom from causal determination. Such 
a regularity has been frequently admitted in psychology, 
but more generally in moral philosophy. There are two 
forms of it. The first is best exemplified by the “categorical 
imperative” of Kant; the second, by the Epicurean and 
Stoic philosophies. The regularity is due in both cases 
to the rationality of the subject. In the first case the 
subject, as a rational being, will be consistent in choosing 
his ends; the demand of his reason for consistency will 
make him behave in accordance with principles which can 
be consistently applied. to all human behavior. In the 
second case, the subject as a rational being, having once 
chosen his end, will choose the proper means leading to 
it; and since, if not properly organized, various ends may 
interfere with each other, he will choose the highest end 
and subordinate to it as means all other ends. In short, 
laws of finality exist either because activity follows a stable 
and general norm, or because it coments with a stable, 
rational system of means and ends. ! 

The trouble with this whole conception is that it does 
not correspond to the empirical course of human activity. 
There is no such rationality possible as is postulated above, 
for there are no ready and settled ends and means of 
action waiting to be chosen by the subject. There are only 
purposes gradually defined in and by the very course of 


the action itself according to the conditions in which it 


works. The purpose, once achieved, may appear, indeed, 
as an end of action; but only after the action has stopped, 
when reflection, aware of the result, projects it back to the 
origin of the action, and by an illusion which has its source 
deep in the nature of reflective thinking, imagines that this 
result was somehow preformed at the beginning. 


1 For some interesting attempts of reviving ancient rationalism, 
see Cresson, La morale de la raison théorique, and Lapie, Logique 


de la volonté (Paris, Alcan, Bibliothéque de philosophie contemporaine). 
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The conditions in which the purpose is being defined 
and realized are gradually taken into account and modified 
by the action, and it is only after the action has produced 
the requisite changes in them that they appear on reflection 
as means to the end. Only in a technically perfect, 
reflective activity, such as industrial production, where the pur- 
pose has been perfectly defined and all the changes necessary 
for its achievement planned in a causal order, after the 
chain of causes and effects has once started there comes 
a moment when the end is fully given in advance and the 
means appear determined with regard to it. But this is 
precisely the moment when action has stopped and left 
the natural course of events to bring the ultimate realiz- 
ation of its purpose. 


Thus, there can be no changeless and universal norm 
regulating once and for all the choice of ends, for the 
actual end of any action appears only after it has been 
performed, and depends upon the means, or more exactly, 
upon the conditions in which the purpose has_ been 
reached; and there can be no fixed hierarchy of values as 
ends and means, for it is only the action itself which can 
show for what end any given means will be used.? 


-. Wundt has tried to take into consideration the impossibil- 
ity of determining the actual course of the action by its 
end in his famous principle of the “heterogony of ends”. 
This principle states that the total result of the action is 
different from its original end and that the result actually 
reached becomes the basis of new actions with new ends. 
This is, of course, a step toward a better understanding 
of the actual course of purposeful activity than that 


1 We have elsewhere discussed these matters at length: see 
Cultural Reality, Chicago 1919, and Introduction to Sociology, 
Poznan 1922 (Polish). Cf. also Pradines, Critigue des conditions de 
Paction, Paris, Alcan 1905—1909; and Dewey, Human Nature and 
Conduct, New York 1922. 
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achieved by the old teleological rationalism. But precisely 
because it starts with assuming that actions are directed 
by their ends, it does not give any new method for the 
scientific explanation of behavior. In substance it is little 
more than a statement that the action is not fully explic- 
able on teleological grounds. It is neither a law, as some 
of Wundt’s followers call it, nor a principle with the help 
of which laws can be formulated, as Wundt himself prefers 
to interpret it. 


LAWS OF MOTIVATION. 


The laws of motivation are of the same type as those 
causal generalizations by which common-sense reflection 
tries to explain the sequence of facts in the material 
world. A motive, as commonly viewed, is the cause of an 
act both in the sense in which, on the one hand, the 
wind is the cause of the movement of the ship, and on 
the other hand, the spark is the cause of the powder 
explosion. There is originally as little precision in’ the 
current ideas of motivation as in the popular conceptions 
of natural causality. Lately, however, psychology and 
sociology have introduced more exact conceptions of 
psychological causality, and now it is possible to give the 
concept of motivation a more definite meaning. 

We may start with the latest attempt to formulate the 
principle of motivation which we find in the interesting 
sketch of Lindworsky, Umrisskizze zu einer theoretischen 
Psychologie... The briefest expression of this principle 
would be: The perception of a value produces a tendency 
(Streben); or, A value brings forth a tendency. The ten-~ 
dency may be toward the value (“love”), or away from it 
(“hate”). If the value is a positive value, a good, the 
tendency is toward it; if it is a negative value, an evil, 
the tendency is away from it. Here is the theory of 

1 Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie, 1922, pp. 313—357. 
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motivation in a_ nutshell. All the developments and 
variations which this theory has undergone through the 
ages center around this simple statement. 

The problem has always been, whence does “the value” 
draw this power of provoking “love”, or “hate”; “desire”, 
or “aversion”. There have been two main ways of solving 
the problem. According to the first, this power of the 

value comes from its own positive or negative character, 
_ which belongs to it objectively and absolutely. “The good” 
is good in itself (or, because it is connected, at least, 
with something which is good in itself), just as “the evil” 
is bad in itself; motivation is simply the ability of the 
conscious being to comprehend this good or evil and to 
be moved to action by it. This solution lies, of course, 
beyond the scope of scientific psychology, since science 
cannot deal with absolute values, nor endeavor to determine 
what is good or evil in itself. 

The second type of solutions try to find the source 
of the motive power of the value in the psychological sub~ 
ject. The value is either an object capable of provoking 
the feeling of pleasure or pain (the hedonistic theory of 
motivation), or an object which furnishes an actual stimu- 
lation to an impulse (the volitional theory). According to 
the first theory, past experiences of pleasure or pain asso-~ 
ciated with the given object or similar objects enable the 
latter to stir up desire, or respectively aversion. According 
to the second theory, a spontaneous impulse or volitional 
disposition tending to active expression is stimulated into 
action by the given object, and subsequent pleasure or pain 
are simply marks of satisfaction or dissatisfaction of the 
impulse and regulators of its future expression. Though 
the second theory has seemed nearer to facts than the 
first, we do not wish to commit ourselves to either. What 
we wish to show is that under neither conception are any 
laws of motivation possible. 
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A law of motivation as a causal law would imply that 
the same motives cause always and everywhere the same 
psychological effects, or to use a recent formula, that ”indi- 
vidual minds respond similarly to the same or like stimuli*.! 
If taken as corresponding to a real regularity of human beha- 
vior, this implication is evidently false, for there are no ob- 
jective things or facts which actually provoke the same 
reactions in all men and at all times. No need to em- | 
phasize this with regard to cultural products, such as works 
of art and technique, theoretic ideals, religious dogmas 
and ceremonies, moral rules, economic, social and political 
institutions. Even elementary materia! things and processes 
are apt to bring forth a variety of psychological effects: 
the martyr in ecstasy may react positively to the worst 
tortures of the body, while a surfeited hedonist may turn 
with disgust from things which others deem most enjoyable. 
Thus, the principle that a motive is a cause whose effects 
are necessarily the same whenever and wherever it appears 
has to be qualified or modified to suit the facts. 

These qualifications lead to the distinction between 
the motive as a mere occasion for the discharge of active 
energy, and the motive as real driving force. The first is 
the significance which El!wood, for instance, gives to the 
motive as stimulus. In this case the active energy lies 
within the subject as impulse, disposition, etc., and iden- 
tical reactions to identical things or facts depend upon 
the identity of these subjective impulses or dispositions. 
Here is the source of the absorbing interest in “human 
nature” which characterizes modern social and educational 
psychology. Assuming that activity has to be explained 
by motives, scientific theory and rational contro! of human 
behavior are possible only if there are laws of motivation; 
and if we accept as principle of motivation the relation 
between stimulus and response, laws of motivation are 

1 Blackmar & Gillin, Outlines of Sociology, p. 318. 
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possible only if there are in all men identical dispositions 
to be stimulated in the same way by the same objective 
phenomenon. “Human nature” in its exact sense means 
the total set of dispositions which are supposed to be 
essentially the same in all human beings. 

But where and how can we find this, and what use 
can we make of it, if found? Of course, “human nature” 
does not include those limited uniformities of dispositions 
which are the product of specific cultural conditions 
prevailing in particular societies at particular periods of 
their duration; for these vary from group to group and 
from period to period, and are subject to further variations 
in the hands of particular member of these groups. We 
can search for “human nature” only in biological instincts 
which the individual brings into the world, and perhaps 
in those dispositions which, as Mr. Cooley has pointed 
out, are due to the participation of every individual in the 
social life of some primary groups, supposed essentially 
identical the world over. | 

Is it really possible to isolate in any particular case 
the motive energy of these assumedly identical dispositions 
which constitute “human nature“ from the motive energy 
of the individual’s inborn, personal temperament, on the 
one hand, and from that of his higher cultural education, 
on the other? 

No analysis of a particular concrete human action 
can show us by itself what in this action is due to an 
instinct of the species, what to the subject’s particular 
idiosyncrasy, what to the elementary and universal conditions 
of all primary-group life, what finally to the peculiar traditions 
and institutions of the unique society to which he belongs. 
All these are, not psychological elements of his action, but 
partial aspects under which his action may be viewed. The 
only method of determining “human nature” is comparison 
of innumerable human acts. Any such comparison leads 
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to the formation of several categories of concepts each 
abstractly emphasizing the community of certain features 
which these acts present. Some will be concepts of instincts 
obtained by abstracting those features of acts which seem 
common to all and independent of any social education; 
others will classify individual temperaments or psychological 
types by abstracting and generalizing deviations from the 
supposedly common instinctive inheritance of the species; 
others will abstract those characters which develop in all 
men living in groups; others still will classify the variations 
of human behavior which characterize men belonging to 
various races, nations, social classes, professions, etc. 

All such abstractions, however, are of no use when it 
comes to the search for laws of motivation. Given a man 
reacting to a stimulus, he may respond predominantly as 
an animal of the species homo, or as a peculiar psychological 
variation ot the species, or as a primary~group member, or 
as a man with the particular education of his class — the 
American negroes, the English aristocracy, the Catholic 
priesthood, or the convicted criminals. Any of the characters 
enumerated may prevail in his behavior, or they may be 
all more or less evenly represented; nor can any general 
principle be found of explaining or foreseeing why and 
when any particular character should predominate. No facts 
of motivation are definitely and finally reducible to the 
simple formula: stimulus A plus human _ nature gives 
response B. For in in every fact stimulus A will be com- 
bined not only with dispositions originating in the instincts 
of the species, eventually in primary-group training, but 
also with those involved in the subject’s personal type and 
particular cultural education; these combinations varying 
from case to case will lead to corresponding variation in 
the response. 

Theoretically speaking there is, indeed, a possible way 
of explaining adequately individual or collective behavior 
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in terms of motives. We need simply include under this 
term not only external stimuli liberating internal energy, but 
also this internal energy itself — all the emotions, desires, 
dispositions, impulses, etc., which give the object or fact 
perceived by the individual or the group its significance 
as motive of behavior. In other words, the motive explains 
the act, if by motive we understand a value already 
incorporated into the concrete human personality, already 
made part of the subject. But this is an endless way, for 
we must then take into account everything which has ever 
contributed to give this object or fact its meaning in the 
eyes of the subject, often the entire past of the individual 
or the group; nay more, the entire past of mankind. Clearly, 
science cannot undertake such a task. And yet, it is the 
task implied by the social psychologist when he promulgates 
such “laws of choice” as: “Each individual seeks the 
largest return for the least sacrifice”; and “Each individual 
has a schedule of choices ranging from the most desirable 
object to the least desirable”.1 To find out what is the 
largest return and the least sacrifice for the given individual, 
to know how his schedule of choices determines his 
behavior, one must know him in the entire concrete wealth 
of his personality; until this is achieved, the laws remain 
abstract formulae without application. 

Thus, there are no laws of motivation; acts cannot 
be explained by motives or predicted from motives. This 
does not mean that there is no connection whatever between 
the value and the tendency, the motive and the act; on 
the contrary we shall see later on that some such connec- 
tion is the corner-stone of all psychological structures. 
Only there is no way of knowing why any given individual 
or group has been led to desire or reject a given value, 
to act or not to act under a given stimulus, nor of foreseeing 
whether and when he will ever do it again. Human actions 

1 Blackmar & Gillin, op. cit. p. 317—18. 
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as such are inexplicable and imprevisible; the search for 
psychological laws must have a different purpose than trying to 
answer the question why men do or do not performcertain acts. 


LAWS OF SUGGESTIVE SOCIAL INTERACTION. 


Some recent theories of motivation treat the influence 
exercised by human beings upon one another as merely 
a particular case of stimulation. There is, however, an 
older interpretation of this influence, which was first given 
a sociological significance by Guyau in his Education et 
Héredité, by Tarde and by Le Bon, but later developed by 
many writers, among whom we may mention B. Sidis, Psy- 
chology of Suggestion; Ross, Social Psychology; McDougall, 
The Group Mind. The mechanism of human intercourse 
appears here as a relation of cause and effect between one 
individual and another. Perhaps the best short formulation 
of this conception is that of Mr. McDougall: “These processes 
of mental interaction, of impression and reception, may 
involve chiefly the cognitive aspect of the mental process, 
or its affective or its conative aspect. In the first case, when 
some presentation, idea or belief of the agent directly induces 
a similar presentation, idea, or belief in the patient, the 
process is called one of suggestion; when an affective or 
emotional excitement of the agent induces a similar affective 
excitement in the patient, the process is one of sympathy 
or sympathetic induction of emotion or feeling; when the 
most prominent result of the process of interaction is the 
assimilation of the bodily movements of the patient to those 
of the agent, we speak of imitation”.’ 

Usually this social interaction is taken as a simple 
causal process: the mental fact in B is a direct effect 
of the similar mental fact in A. Sometimes it is thought 
of as a sequence of two causal processes: the belief, 

1 [Introduction to Social Psychology, 1915, p. 91. 
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emotion or act of A produces in B the idea of a similar 
belief, emotion or act, and this idea causes B to accept 
the belief, feel the emotion or perform the act. In the 
latter case the influence of A upon B is combined with 
a causal process within the consciousness of B which 
leads B from the idea of the belief, emotion or act to the 
belief, emotion or act itself. This difference, however, is 
secondary, since in either case the act of A appears as 
a cause of the act of B; just as, for instance, when 
a moving body strikes another, the movement of the former 
is a cause of the movement of the latter. Therefore, there 
is a marked tendency in socio-psychological literature to 
see the perfect type of social interaction in a process 
approaching hypnotic suggestion. 
Many interesting generalizations are found in psycho-~ 
logical literature concerning the conditions which favor or 
hinder the process of social interaction; we need only 
refer to the works quoted above and add Miinsterberg’s 
Psychotechnik. Most of these appear as approximately true 
to facts, that is, corresponding to average observation, 
though none admit of an exact formulation excluding or 
explaining exceptions. A few statements by Ross may be 
quoted as examples. “What strikes us from all directions 
at almost the same instant has a tremendous effect... 
Men who easily throw off the thousand successive sugge~ 
stions of everyday life are carried off their feet by the 
volume of suggestion that emanates from great numbers. 
This is the secret of the power of public opinion”. “Under 
these conditions — heightened suggestibility and emotion, 
arrested thinking — three things will happen when an 
impulse, whether emanating from a spectacle, an event or 
a leader, runs through the crowd. 

“1. Extension. By their contagion, it extends to un- 
sympathetic persons. Thus by-standing scoffers have been 

1 Ross, Social Psychology, p. 37—8. 
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drawn into a revival maelstrom, law-abiding persons have 
been sucked into the vortex of a brutal lynching, keen, 
hard-headed workingmen with dependent families have been 
stampeded into a sympathetic strike... 

“2. Intensification. Each individual impressed feels 
more intensely the moment he perceives that so many 
others share his feeling. Hence, a secondary wave, a rever- 
beration, runs through the crowd that is becoming aware 
of itself. 

“3. Predisposition. The perceived unison begets a sym- 
pathy that makes like response easier the next time. 

“Since each fulfilled suggestion increases the emotion 
of the mob in volume and pitch, the passing of the crowd 
into the mob is more or less gradual. A mob is a form- 
ation that takes time”. ' 

The great simplicity. of this conception and its analogy 
to natural causation have recommended it to social psy- 
chologists and made it a favorite form of interpretation of 
psycho-social phenomena. And yet these very features 
should have provoked suspicion and critical analysis. If 
social interaction is such a simple matter, how is it that 
social psychology has not already reached a much higher 
level of theoretic perfection and practical efficiency? And 
can conscious subjects be treated without restriction as 
psychological entities causally influencing one another in 
a way analogous to physical bodies? Without denying the 
facts of mutual influence, perhaps these facts call for another, 
less easy, but more exact interpretation. 

In fact, the concept of suggestive social interaction 
practically ignores the diversity of individual predispositions 
to respond to any particular variety of social influences 
though it claims sometimes to recognize it in theory. It 
presupposes that every individual equally accepts the 
suggestion of any act, belief, emotion, whatever the history 

1 Op. cit., pp. 47—49. 
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of his personality and his present position: the suggested 
act, belief or emotion communicates itself to everybody 
in its objective content and meaning, just as if it were 
a movement passing from one body to another. It takes 
into account the subjective conditions of social influence 
only in so far as it calls for an investigation of factors 
favoring suggestibility, i. e., producing a state in which 
the individual becomes a passive receptacle for suggested 
acts, emotions or beliefs independently of his particular 
personal predisposition to such or other acts, emotions 
or beliefs. No doubt, as the behavior of individuals 
in a crowd or in a hypnotic state testifies, there are 
cases of a complete absorption of the personality in the 
present social situation to the exclusion of all other 
factors and influences; in other words, it happens that 
a certain social complex becomes isolated from all other 
complexes which constitute the concrete human personality. 
However, even a complete isolation of this complex, a com- 
plete passivity to suggestion presents itself not as a perfect 
case of social influence to which other cases are merely 
imperfect approximations, and which therefore should be 
‘used to explain social interaction in general, but as one 
of the posible cases, one particular type of social behavior 
among other different types. 

We must distinguish several possibilities. Given an 
act performed or indicated, or a belief expressed by one 
individual in the presence of another, usually the latter 
does not react by repeating the act or echoing the belief, 
but in some entirely different way — perhaps by counter-~ 
acting or opposing, perhaps by supplementing or developing 
the act or belief, perhaps by utilizing it for his own 
purposes, even by starting off on some line of action of 
his own without any direct practical or logical connection 
with the first individual's behavior. And if the specific 
reaction of performing the act or echoing the belief actually 
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occurs, its form and function vary according to the pre- 
existing tendency of the subject and his present situation. 
Thus, the second individual may have explicitly intended 
to cooperate with the first in the given case or to join 
him in publicly expressing the belief.. Or he may have 
implicitly wished to perform such an action or to voice 
such a belief, in which case the first individual’s behavior 
merely rouses latent tendencies just as other stimulations 
might do. Or he may have been prepared willingly to 
follow the example or the indication of the first individual 
because of the social prestige or acknowledged hierarchical 
superiority of the latter, or because the particular situation 
especially called for imitation, as when the subject realizes 
the need of concerted and identical group behavior in the 
attainment of some common purpose. Finally, suggestion 
or imitation may be actually unintentional and unprepared, 
as in the case of individuals in a mob or under the 
influence of a masterful personality with hypnotic power. 

These last are the only clear cases of direct sugges- 
tive influence as defined above, for here only does the 
subject passively yield to social pressure. In comparison with 
the numerous other instances mentioned, such yielding, far 
from appearing as the simplest and most typical form of 
social interaction, calls for a special analysis and explanation. 
Its occurrence shows, first, that the subject has a specific 
predisposition, a subconscious tendency, to yield to social 
pressure, irrespectively of the nature of the demands 
which this pressure puts upon him and of any special 
relations which bind him with the individual or group who 
exercises the pressure. This tendency coexists and often 


conflicts with’ other tendencies — to cooperate or to 
counteract, to obey the orders of a hierarchical superior, 
or freely to follow the example of a hero — and the 


mechanism of its working must be investigated, just as 
that of any other tendency. Secondly, the fact of passively 
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yielding to social suggestion proves that a specific social 
situation has been created in which this particular pre- 
disposition of the subject finds satisfaction; and_ this 
situation is also one of many possible social situations in which 
entirely different tendencies might express themselves. 

In short, direct suggestive social influence is neither 
a distinct type of psychological causality nor the funda- 
mental form of psycho-social behavior, but merely a special 
and limited class of socio-psychological facts to be ex- 
plained causally by the same methods as other different 
kinds of facts occurring in society. 


QUANTITATIVE LAWS. 


Sociologists and social psychologists have often looked 
with envy at the splendid instrument which physical sciences 
possess in mathematics. Their envy found additional just- 
ification in the philosophical doctrine which has been 
current since the days of Descartes and according to which 
quantitative formulation is the essential condition of scientific 
exactness, there being no real science of qualities. Besides, 
the imposing mathematical tables and curves in which 
economics, demography, anthropology and even experimental 
psychology have been dealing in increasing measure could 
not fail to exercise a strong fascination upon many workers 
in the neighboring sociological field; and it seemed that 
Quetelet had already demonstreted that this was the surest 
way of obtaining real laws in this field. Finally, common 
reflection about psychological and social phenomena continu~ 
ally uses quantitative terms and comparisons. There were, 
thus, many factors favoring attempts to introduce quantitative 
methods into socio-psychological research, and only the 
obvious difficulties which all such attempts have met account 
for the relatively limited number of quantitative laws found 
in the literature of our science. 
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There are a few examples of mathematically formulated 
laws of the empirical uniformity of processes, such as 
Tarde’s law: “In the absence of interferences, imitation 
spreads in geometrical progression”;! applied by Giddings 
to impulsive social action in general: “Impulsive social 
action tends to extend and to intensify in a geometrical 
~ progression”.” These are, however, much less important 
than the laws which try to express quantitatively a causal 
relation between two processes, and which may be called 
laws of functional dependence, since they imitate in their 
expression certain physical laws to which logicians have 
applied this name. 

One variety of such laws deals with extensive or nume- 
rical quantities. They study the relative frenquency of 
certain facts in a community and try to show that the 
numerical increase or decrease of one category is regularly 
accompanied or followed by a corresponding increase or 
decrease of the number of facts of another category. Thus, 
for instance, the rise and fall in the number of suicides 
is studied in relation to the increase or decrease in the 
frequency of crime, or in relation to the spreading or 
shrinking of religious beliefs as manifested in the number 
of active church members. More common in the field of 
social psychology, however, are laws of functional dependence 
between intensities. Variations in the intensity of a socio~- 
psychological phenomenon are made dependent upon cor- 
responding variations in the intensity of another phenomenon. 
The following examples illustrate this type of laws. “Impulsive 
social action, as a rule, varies inversely with the habit of 
attaining ends by indirect and complex means”; “Tradition 
is authoritative and coercive in proportion to its antiquity”.® 

1 See Blackmar & Gillin, op. cit., 320. 

* Ibidem, 322. 
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op. cit.). 
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“The greater the height [of a social craze] the more absurd 
the propositions that will be believed or the actions that will 
be done”; “The higher the craze, the sharper the reaction 
from it”.! “Institutions become strong through use, and 
become weak or extinct through disuse”.” ‘The greater the 
obligation imposed, the stronger are the ties of moral feelings 
which bind the individual to the object of his obligation”.” 

The first objection to laws of intensive as well as to 
those of extensive functional dependence in social psychology 
is that instead of soiving problems they really only state the 
existence of such problems. When a physicist speaks of 
functional dependence between two processes, there is 
implied in his law a relation of causality between each 
of the partial changes into which one of the processes 
can be analyzed and the corresponding change which is 
a part of the other process. There are two continuous 
or discontinuous series of facts, and each fact in the 
series A is causally connected with a certain fact in the 
series B. But if a social psychologist tells us that the 
frequency of suicides varies inversely to the frequency of 
church attendance, or that the authoritativeness of tradition 
srows in proportion to its antiquity, or that the higher 
the craze, the sharper the reaction from it, no definite 
causal relation between particular facts is implied thereby. 
We cannot say that each fact of joining a church checks 
the tendency to suicide and each fact of ceasing to be 
an active church member causes this tendency to develop, 
nor that the continued duration of a tradition for a period 
of time is the cause of a corresponding increase of its 
authoritativeness. 

The law merely points out that there must be some 
real causal relation between the facts in each, or at least 

! Ross, Social Psychology, pp. 77, seq. 

2 Blackmar & Gillin, op. cit., 326. 

° Wundt, Ethik, Ill, p. 201. 
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in the majority of the cases which it tries to cover, but it 
does not formulate this relation. If we wish to determine | ) 
it, we must study the particular cases. We shall then 
probably find that in a general way suicidal tendencies 
conflict with a religious organization of life, though in 
each paricular case the final fact of giving way or 
checking the suicidal impulse depends not only upon the 
relative development of religious life~organization in the 
given personality, but also on many other factors varying 
from case to case. We shall probably discover that the 
duration of a tradition and its authoritativeness are both 
due to some more fundamental factors and that in each © 
particular case where the antiquity of a tradition. is 
reflectively appealed to or unreflectively assumed as 
a ground for its authority, this appeal or assumption has 
a real effect only in so far as there are some specific 
predispositions prevalent in the given social group and 
some specific social conditions into which the tradition 
fits. These predispositions and conditicns have to be 
investigated in order to reach the real causal relation i 
which the “law” presupposes, but does not discover. In 
a word, these laws of functional dependence deal with 
symptoms, not with causes. | 

The second important and really fundamental objection 
against all quantitative laws in social psychology is that 
quantitative concepts in this domain do not express objective 
characters of things and facts, but merely our subjective 
ways of first approaching certain aspects of things and 
facts which, on closer inspection, always resolve themselves 
into qualitative characteristics. Thus, when in social stat- 
istics we express numerically the frequency with which 
certain phenomena happen in a given society, our numbers 
are purely arbitrary ways of grouping together objects or 
events which are not grouped together objectively, but 
form separate phenomena, each with its separate 
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antecedents and consequences. If we say that the number of 
suicides or divorces in a society has increased, this does 
not mean the same as saying that the number of fishes in 
a pond has increased: it does not mean that new objects 
or facts have appeared within an objectively closed, real 
sroup of similar objects or facts; but simply that facts of 
a certain variety have happened among innumerable other, 
different facts, and we may observe them, isolate them 
by abstraction, and add our observations to a logical class 
of similar observations performed in the past. It is the 
actual happening of each of these facts, and not the 
abstract increase in the number of our observations which 
calls for explanation; for the happening of each fact has 
nothing to do with the number of such facts which have 
happened within the range of our investigation: it has to 
be referred to the causes which brought it forth, and these 
causes are not numbers, but again qualitatively specified 
facts. 

Similarly, when we speak of the antiquity of a tradition, 
of the power of an institution, or of the height of a social 
craze, we do indeed think in terms of intensive gradation; 
and perhaps we shall always continue to do so, for grading 
things and processes is a useful simplification. We use it 
even while explicitly dealing with qualities — for instance, 
when we establish or acknowledge a hierarchy of values. 
But we should always remember that gradation outside of 
the material world does not stand for more or less of the 
same measurable reality, like energy in physics, but for 
qualitative differences, for the possession by a thing or 
fact of certain additional characters over and above those 
which some other thing or fact possesses. Thus, when we 
find that one tradition has a greater antiquity than another 
this does not mean merely that it has endured a longer 


_ stretch of the same astronomical time, but that by having 


been established earlier it has become associated with 
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some social memories, ideals, tendencies, beliefs, with which 
the later tradition lacks permanent association. When we 
say that an institution has a greater power than another, this 
means that it influences some human actions which the 
“weaker” institution fails to affect. The greater height of 
a craze means that the craze has reached men who were 
left untouched by another craze, and has modified human 
behavior in lines which had then remained unaffected. 
When we cease to be satisfied with dealing in subjective 
concepts, but desire to reach social reality, we must always 
search beyond quantitative formulae for the qualitative data 
whose existence they vaguely indicate. 

Social psychology should, therefore, realize once and 
for all that, in contrast to physical science, quantitative 
laws are not its goal, but at best an introductory, inexact 
and superficial means of approach to the study of its real 
causal relations. This, however, is not an impediment 
which need prevent it from reaching scientific exactness. 
The requirements of the latter will be perfectly satisfied 
if necessary and universal causal relations between exactly 
defined, qualitative facts are determined, and all apparent 
exceptions reduced by logically exact, qualitative analysis 
to other equally necessary and univérsal causal relations. 


CONCLUSION. 


Though this brief survey of the multiple attempts of 
modern social psychology to subject its facts to scientific 
laws has yielded partially negative results, we are far from 
denying the real importance and value of these attempts. 
They have not succeeded in formulating any necessary and 
universal relations between socio-psychological facts; but 
they have at least shown from various points of view that 
the domain of socio-psychological becoming presents a certain 
regularity, even though the expressions of this regularity 
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are still hovering between philosophical doctrines and more 
or less vague, empirical approximations. Some social psy-~ 
chologists, as we shall see later on, have even hit upon 
the right road leading toward a comprehensive knowledge 
of the nature of this regularity; but, unfortunately, they 
did not follow the road far enough to realize where it 
was leading. 

It may well be asked what are the reasons which have 
prevented social psychology thus far from giving its gener- 
alizations proper exactness and control over facts. The 
answer to this question is easy when we realize the full 
meaning of scientific laws of becoming. 

A scientific law, as exemplified by the laws of physics 
or chemistry, always states a necessary and universal, but 
conditional relation between certain facts. If, wherever 
and whenever fact A happens, fact B will necessarily 
happen: this is the abbreviated formula of a causal law. 
This formula says nothing as to whether, where, or when 
fact A will happen. If A should never happen, the law 
would have no practical application, would remain an empty 
play of concepts; if A Should happen only once, the law 
would be an arbitrary statement, for it could not be tested 
by repetition. A law has a real significance only if the 
facts which it binds are repeatable facts. More than this: 
they should be at least in principle indefinitely — which does 
not mean infinitely —repeatable facts to make the law certain, 
for if we admit a definite limitation to their happening 
some doubt remains whether their connection was a neces~ 
sary causal bond, and not a mere coexistence or succession 
due to some unique set of circumstances which made them 
accidentally occur together. 

But indifinitely repeatable facts are possible only within 
so-called closed systems, that is, within limited complexes 
of things and processes which are independent of outside 
influences either because they remain permanently isolated 
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from the outside world or else because they are indefinitely 
reconstructed in such conditions that outside influences 
are negligible or perfectly calculable. For it is clear that 
in the enormous complexity and fluidity of our total con- 
crete world every fact is new, no repetition really can 
happen, because there is a continual shifting and rearrange- 
ment of objects and processes influencing one another. 
Sciences of nature either search for closed, relatively iso~ 
lated and stable systems in the concrete and changing 
reality (such as, for instance, the solar system of heavenly 
bodies), or else create closed systems artifically in labora- 
tories. By ignoring insignificant external perturbations 
and determining exactly those which cannot be ignored, they 
succeed in finding necessary laws of dependence between 
the facts which are present for observation within their 
systems. Of course, the further application of these laws 
depends on the future existence of the same or similar 
systems; and as this is never absolutely secure, no law 
has absolute certainty: but, at least if there are no instances 
to the contrary, such a certainty can be postulated. 

Now, what about the laws of social psychology? 
A review of the various types of laws discussed above 
demonstrates immediately that the social psychologists | 
have not bothered at all about discovering or experimentally 
isolating any closed systems in their domain. This omission 
was not quite unintentional. They merely took it as a matter 
of course that the facts whose relations they were trying 
to determine always occurred together (simultaneously or 
in succession) either within one human personality or within 
one society. The personality or the society were thus treated 
as the equivalent of the closed systems of the physicist. Un- 
happily, they are entirely unfit to play this rdle. Conscious 
or unconscious analogies with the biological treatment of the 
individual or the group have here, as in many other cases, 
brought harm to the psychologist and the sociologist. 
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When the individual is taken merely as an organic 
body, he may indeed be considered a relatively closed 
system, though much more complex than a physical one: 
the bodily structure can be determined, at least in its 
genera: outlines; the more important changes going on 
within the body can be ascertained; and the most significant 
physical and chemical influences to which the body is 
subjected from its surroundings can be defined and taken 
into account. A group of organic beings inhabiting a certain 
territory can be similary treated as a relatively closed 
system, though even more complex than a body, as long 
as we limit ourselves to the consideration of their biological 
properties and their material relations with the natural 
environment and with each other. But the problem changes 
radically when we pass to those phenomena which interest 
primarily the social psychologist, viz., to the activities of 
the individual as a conscious personality, and to the 
cultural life of the group as a collectivity of conscious 
personalities. 
~ . At any particular moment of his life, a man’s personality 
contains not only his body, not only a limited set of biolo- 
gical instincts, but the entire incalculable wealth of his 
memories and all the volitional and emotional dispositions 
stirred and developed in contact with nature, with his 
fellows, and with the innumerable material and immaterial 
objects and relations which constitute his cultural milieu — 
language, literature, art, religion, science, law, economy. 
At any moment any of these memories and dispositions 
may become actual and determine his present behavior in 
a way which cannot be explained or foreseen unless all 
about him is known. And this enormous complexity is not 
by any means one system whose structure could be 
studied and understood like the structure of the body. On 
the contrary, numerous recent studies have shown that the 
personality is composed of many disconnected or partially 
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connected complexes; these only in rare cases of men 
with a very stable and important purpose tend to converge 
into anything approximating organic unity, — which remains, 
however, an ideal never actually achieved. 

A concrete collectivity of human beings living a common 
cultural life is, of course, still richer and still farther from 
forming a systematic structure, for the behavior of every 
member may be affected at any moment not only by his 
own memories and dispositions, but by those of other 
members; and thus with a few exceptions — such as 
unexpressed new ideas and some bodily functions — all 
the experiencés and activities of each member may be 
said to constitute a part of the collective cultural process. 

It is also evident that neither the personality, nor the 
concrete collectivity of personalities can be even relatively 
isolated from new influences. For not only are new expe-~ 
riences continually coming from the environment, experiences 
which it is impossible to foresee or to calculate, but, as 
we have noticed before, conscious life involves creation, 
new activities producing new data which are not reducible 
to anything that went before and which in turn exercise 
an influence upon further psychical developments. 

Consequently, no laws of socio-psychological becoming 
can ever be determined as long as facts are taken to 
happen on the general background of a personality or 
a collection of personalities. The failure of the attempts 
described in this chapter proves, thus, to have been un- 
avoidable, while the direction of future research now 
appears clearly traced. Any fact which we wish to study 
must be referred not to the concrete individual or social 
subject in his totality, but to some much more limited 
and relatively stable system among those which enter into 
the composition of the conscious life of the personality or 
the collectivity. Each fact must be treated as a change 
occuring within such a limited system isolated as far as 
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possible from the rest of the personality or collectivity, 
and only if and in so far as such a treatment proves possible 
will there be any scientific laws in this domain. Not man 
and society in their concrete active being, but particular 
sets of human activities and experiences abstracted from 
personal or social contexts should constitute the proper 
data of social psychology, if the latter is ever to approach 
to scientific perfection. 
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CHAPTER IL 


SOCIAL ACTION AS OBJECT-MATTER OF SOCIAL 
PSYCHOLOGY. 


SOCIAL EXPERIENCES AND ACTS. 


The proper field of social psychology was intentionally 
left undefined in the preceding chapter, pending the con- 
clusion of the survey of the efforts at scientific explanation 
which have been made under this name. This survey has 
narrowed the domain of possible scientific achievement to 
certain limits which can be now more easily traced. In 
determining these limits, a proper balance must be struck 
between the traditional definitions, on the one hand, and 
the demands put by the ideal of -scientific exactness, on 
the other hand. 

There is one historically important conception of 
social psychology which must be rejected at once: that 
which gives this science the task of studying collective 
consciousness or collective behavior as against individual 
consciousness or individual behavior, which are left to 
“individual psychology” to investigate. Since, as we have 
seen, the chief obstacle to the discovery of any order 
there may be in psychological facts is the indefinite 
complexity, incoherence and accessibility to new influences 
which characterize both the personality and the collectivity 
as concrete psychological entities, it is not a good policy 
to begin by defining the phenomena to be studied as all 
those touching on one or the other of these respective 
psychological entities. Moreover, when we take into account 
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the empirical characters of these phenomena, we see that this 
definition disregards many essential similarities and differ- 
ences between psychological experiences and acts for the sake 
of the relatively secondary distinction between those which 
are shared by other individuals and thosewhich are not. 
Individual and collective listening to music do not differ 
essentially as far as the quality of the musical experience 
is concerned; individual and collective praying are essentially 
similar with regard to the character of the act of prayer as 
such. If between individual technical work and collective 
technical work there are, indeed, important differences, 
these differences concern merely the complexity, division 
and organization of the technica! functions involved. The 
latter remain in both cases technical functions, and as such 
belong to a class of activities fundamentally different from 
the activities involved in both individual and collective 
praying, as well as from those involved in both individual 
and collective listening to music. A scientific method 
which wishes really to take into consideration the empirical 
character of phenomena will certainly not dump collective 
listening to music, collective praying and collective technical 
work together under the name of “social psychology”, 
leaving individual listening to music, individual praying and 
individual technical work to be studied under “individual 
psychology”. It will assign both individual and collcctive 
musical experience to the psychology of art, both individual 
and collective praying to the psychology of religion, both 
individual and collective working to the psychology of 
technique. How effective such a division may be has been 
already demonstrated by monographs on the psychology of 
art, the psychology of religion and the psychology of 
technique, which represent the best, the most significant 
and instructive type of modern psychological literature. 
On the other hand, it is not to be denied that in the 
course of collective listening to music, collective praying 
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and collective work, besides the aesthetic, religious or 
technical experiences and acts, there occur usually some 
other experiences and acts which may be essentially similar 
whatever the differences between the psychological phen- 
omena they accompany. In all these cases the individual 
may be conscious of the crowd and of himself in relation 
to the crowd: he, may actively oppose himself to the crowd, 
or join the crowd in actively opposing some other individual; 
he may unreflectively tend to harmonize his aesthetic or 
religious experiences with what he supposes to be the 
experiences of others, or reflectively attempt to induce 
others to follow his ideas about the division and organization 
of technical functions. 

It thus appears that alongside of the aesthetic, reli- 
gious, technical conscious phenomena, there are other, 
specifically social conscious phenomena which clearly 
and evidently belong to the field of social psychology, 
just as the former belong to the respective fields of 
aesthetic, religious or industrial psychology. The social 
phenomena differ from the other phenomena not by 
occurring in some kind of “social consciousness” as against 
some kind of “individual consciousness”, but by being a 
qualitatively different variety of psychological phenomena, 
by belonging to a class of experiences or activities which 
are as distinct from religious or technical experiences and 
activities as these are distinct from each other. The 
problem now is how to define them as accurately as 
possible; but this should not be difficult, since, as a matter 
of fact, the other, non-social experiences and _ activities 
have already been defined and their investigation under- 
taken by other sciences or other branches of psychology. 

To begin with social experiences: they are not the 
subject’s experiences of his own bodily states, which belong 
to the psychology of sensation and emotions; nor those of 
the physical properties of material things, the subjective side 
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of which is taken up by the psychology of sense perception, 
the objective side falling within the domain of the natural 
sciences; nor those of aesthetic objects and qualities, 
which constitute the object-matter of the psychology and 
theory of art; nor those of transcendent magical and 
religious powers, which are studied by the psychology and 
theory of religion; nor those of the utility of things, which 
form a part of the field of economics; nor those of 
scientific and philosophic ideas and theories with which 
the theory of knowledge is dealing; nor even those of 
rules of conduct formulated in legal traditions and books, 
which the theorist of law tries to interpret and systematize. 
They are simply individual or collective experiences of 
human beings — separate persons or groups — and of their 
behavior. 

In experiencing a human person or group we usually 
experience, of course, the body or bodies of these human 
beings. But their bodies are not experienced as mere 
material things possessing certain physical qualities. They 
are endowed in our eyes with a potentiality of acting, 
thinking, feeling, judging about other things and about 
ourselves, which gives them a meaning, a significance that 
no purely physical body possesses. We take them as 
instruments and symbols of a conscious life; we project 
into them “souls”, or rather we see them as soulful. In 
the case of a group not only do these potentialities of 
conscious behavior seem attached to each member, but we 
experience the possibility of concerted conscious behavior 
of all those bodily beings together, as of one whole: we 
ascribe, rightly or wrongly, a collective thought or a collec- 
tive will to the group. 

The difference between experiencing human beings 
with bodies and experiencing bodies as physical things is 
clearly marked in the case of a doctor operating upon 
the body of a friend as compared with the same doctor 
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receiving the thanks of his friend after the operation, or 
in the case of an artillerist aiming at the spot where 
a military unit of the enemy is assembled as compared 
with the same artillerist surrendering to an enemy troop. 
Moreover, in many cases we experience human beings 
without experiencing their bodies, as for instance, when 
we yield to the prestige of a leader or a writer whom we 
have not met face to face, or when we speculate, fear or 
hope in connection with the policy of a nation whose 
country and people we have never seen. ; 

In experiencing any particular act or behavior of a 
human being — material or intellectual activity, expression 
of will or emotion, etc. — we may also experience certain 
consequences of the act which are not social, but belong 
to any of the other kinds of experiences enumerated 
above. But it is always possible to distinguish the 
experience of these consequences from the experience of 


the act itself as emanating in our eyes from a human 


being. When a musician performs, the experience of the 
music is something different from the experience of the 
action of the man. I may not see the musician, not even 
know who he is, nor think about him or his performance 
at all when listening to the music: the social experience 
may come after the musical experience, either in the 
form of an actual observation and interpretation of the 
musician’s behavior or in the form of a _ retrospective 
mental conclusion as to his technique, his ability of 
emotional expression, etc. On the other hand, there is 
an important and numerous class of other people’s acts 
which do not involve any but purely social consequences, 
as when a man gives me to understand that he hates or 
loves, despises or admires me, or when a group admits or 
excludes me from its membership. 

Passing from social experiences of the subject to social 
acts performed by him, we find a parallel distinction: there 
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are specific kinds of acts corresponding to the specific 


_kinds of experiences enumerated above. The character 


of the act is defined by the effect which the act means 


‘to produce, i. e,. by its purpose. Thus, acts purposing to 


modify material objects are technical acts, those whose 
purpose is to provoke pleasurable or to avoid painful 
sensations are hedonistic acts, those which mean to produce 
or to comprehend aestbetic objects and qualities are 
aesthetic acts, those which purpose to appropriate, to barter, 
to use, or to hoard utilitarian values are economic acts, etc. 
Social acts are specifically those individual or collective 
acts whose purpose is to influence human beings, i. e., to 
modify persons or groups in a certain definite way. 

Though social acts often appear distinctly separated from 
other acts —as for instance, those of expressing contempt 
or admiration, of excluding or admitting a group member — 
there are many cases, indeed, when social and non-social 
acts are closely intertwined and connected, either because 
a social act is performed to help a non-social act in achieving 
its purpose, or vice versa, because a social act needs 
a non-social act for the realization of its intention. Instances 
of the first kind of connection occur when, in order to buy, 
sell or make an advantageous exchange of economic values, 
we resort to the social activity of persuasion; likewise, 
whenever to promote a new law we try to influence individual 
legislators or legislative bodies; whenever to exploit a factory 
we invite and organize workers or try to keep them interested 
in their functions, etc. However, even in these cases social 
and non-social acts may become separated: for example, 
activities of persuasion and bargaining in modern business 
tend to become a separate department entrusted to specialists, 
leaving the mere process of economic exchange to which 
they lead devoid of social components. 

The second kind of relation is exemplified by such 
cases as the use of economic means for the purposes of 
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political organization, the use of art for social propaganda or 
to achieve personal fame, the use of legislation for social 
control. The latter case is particularly instructive, for nearly 
all legislative acts are subservient to social activities, and 
yet the acts of drawing, enacting, amending, and applying 
legal rules may become and are in most civilized societies 
carried on as a separate profession, being in the minds of 
many lawyers quite devoid of any conscious reference to 
the social activities they were originally designed to promote. 

A survey of modern psycho~sociological literature, 
particularly in America and in France, will convince the 
reader that the great majority of social psychologists, 
however variegated their abstract definitions of the object- 
matter of their science, study chiefly, if not exclusively, 
those very data which we have defined above, i. e., experiences 
which human individuals and collectivities have of other 
human beings taken individually or collectively, and acts 
directed by individnals and collectivities toward those human 
beings whom they experience with the purpose of modifying 
them, of provoking certain responses.’ Two points must 
be kept in mind. First, That social psychology ought to 
investigate all such data, and none but such,? if it is to 

1 When the individual or the collectivity through its members 
reflects about itself or acts so as to influence its own future behavior, 


this is merely one particular form of social experiences and activities, 
and included in our general definition. 


2 Animals might, of course. have been included in our definition 
as subjects and objects of social experiences and acts, but this would 
be to extend social psychology to data which possess comparatively 
little significance; for when men treat animals as social objects they 
usually apply to them some of the ways developed in their relations 
with other men, and as subjects of social experiences and acts 
animals are much less accessible to us than men, for we have only 
bodily movements and a limited number of apparently intentional 
signs given to us, whereas man’s behavior offers a wide range of 
acts to observation and his intentions are consciously conveyed to 
us by speech. 
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cover adequately a domain that cannot be logically divided, 
and at the same time not encroach upon the domains of 
other sciences. Secondly, That the social psychologist 
must carefully avoid any confusion of his standpoint as 
investigator with his standpoint as social subject. To the 
social subject, whether individual or collectivity, persons 
and groups are given as objects of experience and action. 
The social psychologist is, of course, also a social subject, 
and has his own personal history in connection with these 
persons and collectivities; but it is not persons or collect- 
ivities as such that as scientist he investigates, only the 
aspects they present to those social subjects in whose 
psychology he is interested. In other words, his data are not 
human beings, but experiences which human beings have of 
one another, and acts which they direct toward one another. 

We thus return to the view exposed at the end of the 
preceding chapter that the social psychologist should not 
attempt to study socio-psychological elements and facts 
as component parts of a conscious personality or a cultural 
collectivity: they must be treated without regard to the 
totality of their concrete psychological background. But 
on the other hand, these elements and facts do not remain 
entirely disconnected, but are found already grouped into 
objective complexes forming more or less wide and coherent 
systems, each of which may be found in an approximately 
identical shape in the consciousnesses of many personalities 
or collectivities. The task of social psychology is thus 
considerably simplified; the first step is to determine the 
kind of systems to which social experiences and acts belong. 


THE SOCIAL ACTION. 


The social experience, as conceived above, is an essen- 
tially passive psychological phenomenon; an individual or 
collectivity of individuals is simply given to the subject as 
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one of the objects of his environment, its behavior appearing 
as an actual or possible change produced by this object in 
other data of his experience. The social act again is an 
essentially active psychological phenomenon: it is the 
subject’s own behavior which brings or at least purposes 
to bring a certain change in some social object. The act j 
is not complete in the eyes of the subject until the purposed { 
result has been reached and experienced. The term social 
action may therefore be used to indicate the combination of 
social act and social experience in which certain changes 
which the behavior of a social object (individual or group) 
produces in other data appear to the subject as the purposed 
result of his own behavior. This behavior of the social 
object constitutes the response of the object demanded by 
the behavior of the subject. 

For instance, a man proposes marriage to a woman 
and is accepted. The act performed together with the 
required response constitute the social action. Other 
examples of social action are: the act of a speaker who 
introduces a motion to a public assembly together with 
his experience of the carrying of the motion by the audience; 
the act of an association deciding to exclude an undesirable 
member tegether with the desired effect on the behavior 
of this member; the act of a nation threatening war followed 
by the public’s reception of the expected answer; the act of 
teaching an individual or a class leading to the manifestation 
to the teacher of increased ability on the part of the pupil; 
the social worker's act of assisting a family on the brink 
of pauperization together with the gradual realization of her 
hope of seeing the family recover economic independence; 
and so on. 

The social action may be more or less complicated. 
The chief act of the subject may involve a number of sub- 
ordinate acts all tending to realize the main purpose, and 
the subject’s experience of the results of his activity may 
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contain a number of simpler responses of the social object 
which all seem necessarily connected and therefore combined 
into one complex response. For instance, the action of 
reorganizing an association is composed of many minor acts 
subsidiary to the leading purpose, and many minor responses 
combine in the final result. 

Simple or complex, the social action is a relatively 
closed socio-psychological system. 

It is closed in the sense that, viewed from the stand- 
point of the acting subject, it constitutes a definite whole, 
more or less clearly isolated from the rest of his experiences 
and activities. The significance of his social act is in his 
own eyes determined by the response the act aims to 
provoke: whatever the psychological antecedents of his 
present activity, the essential points for him at the moment 
are that he now attempts to achieve something more or 
less definite, to exercise a certain influence upon a parti- 
cular human being or collectivity of human beings, and 
that if this attempt is carried to the desired end, he 
experiences the response as the result purposed by his act. 
Of course, if he reflects about the origin of his present 
behavior, he finds that his act is in some way the outcome 
of some other, his past, activities and experiences; but 
while he is acting, this past history does not matter to 
him; it is the present purpose and its achievement that 
matter. 

On the other hand, the present significance of the _ 
experiences he has of the individual or group.upon whom 
he is acting and of their response are determined by the 
act itself. If he has known this individual or group before, 
at other moments of his life, they then meant to him, and 
may yet mean much that is not involved in his present 
action; but what is essential to him now while he is acting 
and in view of the particular purpose of his activity is 
that they are human beings who are expected to respond 
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in a certain way to his act. And when they actually do 
take the exvected line of conduct, he experiences their 
behavior as a result of his own behavior, and it is the 
purpose of the latter which gives this response its present 
meaning in his eyes. Later on, he may discover that their 
behavior had also some other significance not connected 
with his purpose, that it sprang from far-off motives and 
produced distant and unforeseen consequences; he may 
even find that he quite misinterpreted the response, accept- 
ing irony for admiration, bashfulness for disapproval, and 
so on. This will present a new problem to him, different 
from the one which he faced before and seemed to solve 
by his previous activity. 
The closed character of the social action does not 
prevent its actual conscious becoming from being interrupted 
by all kinds of activities, interests and experiences which 
have nothing to do with its constitution. The public speaker 
may drink water or finger a pencil while delivering his 
speech; the man’s proposal of marriage may be interrupted 
by the arrival of a stranger upon the scene; between the 
suggestion to exclude an undesirable member and the vote 
deciding it an association may transact other business; 
between the successive visits to a penurious family the 
social worker visits other families and lives her own per- 
sonal life. Nevertheless, in such cases the trend of activity 
is not broken: the action has a continuity quite independent 
_ of the continuity of concrete psychological becoming. It is 
in a sense raised above the current of actual consciousness; 
the line of actual performance waits outside of this current 
to be again consciously traced further at a later moment. 
It owes this super-actual continuity to the fact that it is 
an ideal system, that its components have been ideally 
determined by the subject with regard to one another, and 
therefore are logically dependent upon one another in his 
eyes. According to him, a definite act demands a certain 
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particular response. from a certain particular object, and 
this response is referred back to the act. Moreover, if 
the action is a complex one, each of the subordinate acts 
and secondary experiences are ideally determined by the 
chief act and by the principal experience respectively. 
The parts of a social action, as the subject intends it to 
occur, “belong together”, in the same sense as the parts 
of a triangle, of a scientific theory, of a work of art or 
a machine belong together. This is how they remain 
connected with one another even while they are not being 
actually performed or experienced. 

Now, usually it is a fact that such an ideal system, if 
only a part of it has been actually realized, is sooner or 
later realized to the end. The subject goes on with the 
action after he has once begun it until he has fulfilled his 
purpose: mere interruptions are not enough to stop him. This 
is the ultimate and inexplicable fact of sociai psychology — 
perhaps of all psychology. There is no real necessity in- 
volved in it. The beginning of an action is not a cause 
of its continuation, nor is there any absolute compulsion 
forcing the activity to continue, any more than there is 
a compulsion forcing the parts of a machine to come 
together after they have begun to be assembled, or for 
a theory to be actually developed in its ful! significance 
after some of its terms have been accepted. It is simply 
a matter of fact that a social action; or perhaps any action, 
having been started, usually continues to is purposed end. 
We cannot explain it, nor does it need explanation any 
more than the fact that a movement once started usually 
goes on. 

This matter-of-fact observation that the social action 
once begun is usually achieved, just as the equally matter- 
of-fact observation that a movement once started usually 
continues, is sufficiently general and sufficiently useful to 
be stated as a fundamental postulate of science. Dynamics 
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calls its postulate the principle of inertia; we may call 
ours the principle of achievement. Like every other pos- 
tulate, it is empirically true only in so far as it has been 
tested; it is not a law which can be assumed true for 
all future cases after having been tested in a few typical 
observations. On the other hand, however, once we have 
admitted it as a principle, we are bound to uphold it in all 
future investigations; and this can be done only if we are 
able to explain all seeming deviations from it. We shall, 
therefore, at once generalize and supplement our principle 
by saying that a social action, once begun, continues to 
its purposed end, unless there are factors interfering with 
its continuation. 

What happens now if the action for some reason or 
other does not in fact run its appointed course to its 
purposed end? Two eventualities are possible. Either the 
action disappears from actual consciousness to be eventually 
resumed at some other time — in which case its course 
is merely suspended, and there is no new problem. Or else 
some modification has been forced upon it from the outside, 
some of its components have changed against the original 
intention of the subject, without, however, suppressing the 
actual effort of the latter to go on with his activity. He 
then tries to adapt his activity to the changed circum-~- 
stances, reconstructs the system of his acts and experiences 
on a new basis. In this case we say that the original 
action A has changed into a different action B. The 
action B has arisen out of the modification of the action 
A, and the action A by becoming modified passes into 
action B; thus, we may consider action B a deviation of 
the action A from its appointed course. 

Deviations of social activity from the line demanded 
by the principle of achievement can be satisfactorily 
explained only if there are causal laws under which such 
explanations may be subsumed, just as _ deviations of 
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a movement from the direction and velocity demanded by 
the principle of inertia are explained by the laws of dynamics. 
The principle of achievement thus compels us to search 
for laws of changes occurring in social actions, just as the 
principle of inertia compels the physicist to search for laws 
of changes occurring in movements. It determines the 
form which these laws must take; and if laws are found 
to satisfy its demands, it will assume the character of an 
axiom upon which socio-psychological theorems will be 
based. 

But in order to find the laws of the changes occurring 
in social activity and making it deviate from the course 
determined at its beginning, we must assume that every 
social action can be performed an indefinite number of 
times; for, as we have already shown, causal laws are 
empirically valid only when applied to indefinitely repeat- 
able facts, which means, to facts occurring in systems 
that endure or can be reconstructed over and over again 
without any definite limitation. Even a superficial observ- 
ation of social life shows that in fact a great many social 
actions. are repeated, at least approximately, numerous 
times. There have been, and will be innumerable marriage 
proposals, public speeches, exclusions of undesirable 
members from associations, cases of assistance given to 
the needy, lessons to individuals and classes, etc. Some 
actions may, indeed, become less and less frequent, such 
as — let us hope — declarations of war; and yet, no 
definite term to their possible happening can be set. 

On the other hand, no actual performance of a social 
action is exactly like another performance, for circumstances 
are never twice the same. The same may be said also of 
physical systems, but this consideration has not prevented 
physics from finding laws. The point is that in comparing 
any two systems unimportant differences may be overlooked 
and both treated as essentially the same system for the 
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sake of important similarities. What is important or un- 
important has to by determined in each particular case 
separately, but each science has its own general rules which 
investigation should follow. Such a general rule in the 
field of social psychology is directly at hand: of importance 
for any given action is whatever appears as important to 
the subject himself, since it is the subject’s own acts and 
experiences as performed and: viewed by him which are 
here under consideration. The observer discovers the 
subject’s standpoint from the very course of the action 
and from significant signs and words; actual behavior and 
professed ideas combine and control each other, giving 
a picture of the action which does not necessarily exclude 
possibilities of error, but allows for the correction of errors 
by other observations. 

If we follow this rule, we shall notice that most social 
actions do not appear to the subject as in any way unique 
or incomparable. On the contrary, usually (though perhaps 
not always), he consciously or unconsciously assimilates 
his present social action to some other action performed 
by himself, or by others in the past, or constructed as an 
ideal model. The first kind of assimilation is best mani- 
fested in personal habit, the second in social custom, the 
third in ethical norm. And it is precisely those components 
of the action having the greatest importance in the eyes 
of the subject which are thus assimilated, whereas what 
he considers unimportant detail is left to the inspiration 
of the moment. The large majority of actions become 
thus more or less distinctly standardized as to their essential 
features; their skeleton structures tend to be preserved 
indefinitely and reconstructed under varying circumstances, 
each time being filled out with multiform, but secondary 
detail. Of course, there are social activities which are 
not standardized consciously or unconsciously, and any 
changes occurring in the course of these cannot be subjected 
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to causal laws. But such activities are relatively much less 
frequent in the <field of social behavior than in the domains 
of art and science, for instance. We shall discuss them 
at greater length in the following chapter. 

The present problem is to determine those essential 
elements of all social action that form the primary material 
of standardization, out of which the skeleton structure of 
the action is built, and that suffice to define an action, 
to preserve its identity in varying secondary circumstances. 
Any important changes occuring in the social action, any 
significant deviations from the principle of achievement 
will naturally affect some of those essential elements. 


THE SOCIAL TENDENCY. 


At the beginning of every social action we find an 
impulse to act in a certain way, a subjective motion to do 
something which gradually defines itself. It is the subjective 
aspect of the act, i. e., the act striped of all its objective 
features, viewed apart from the bearing it has upon 
reality, apart from the effect it gradually produces upon the 
objects which it selects and with which it deals. In the 
beginning, until its object, its purpose, its ways and means 
have been determined, the subjective aspect predominates: 
the act is primarily the impulse. It acquires more and 
more objective bearing as it progrésses; its objective side 
comes gradually to predominate over the subjective motion, 
until at the end of the action the practical. results alone 
stand out and the impulse has disappeared, has been 
“satisfied”, has reached its goal. We may call this impulse, 
this motion, this subjective side of the act the social tendency. 
The tendency is thus the fundamental element of the social 
action, the one which primarily determines its character 
from the very beginning and carries it on to the purposed 
end. 
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It is clear from this definition that the social tendency 
is spontaneously active, that it is not a mere disposition 
waiting for a stimulus in order to express itself in actual 
behavior. Since social psychology cannot explain why any 
particular action is performed by any particular subject at 
any particular moment, the question why social tendencies 
do become actual, what makes them start social actions 
must be left entirely out of consideration. The simple fact 
is that they do start social actions and having started 
make them go on till the purpose is achieved, or some 
obstacle intervenes. A man who proposes to a woman 
behaves thus under the influence of a tendency, or perhaps 
a set of tendencies, to make her agree to be his wife. 
A speaker who puts forward a motion tends to influence 
the meeting to accept a certain decision. A social worker 
who gives assistance to a needy family tends to assist this 
family out of its troubles; and so on. . 

But is it a fact that it is the tendency which starts 
the action? It seems as if the object which the action 
will influence — the woman to whom the man proposes, 
the meeting which the speaker addresses, the family which 
the social worker wishes to assist — are usually given 
to the subject before the tendency has appeared, and the 
result which his act will try to achieve is often present in 
his mind before he has actually begun to tend towards its 
achievement. Indeed, there are, as we have seen in the 
preceding chapter, theories which make the appearance of 
a tendency dependent upon the perception of the object 
or the representation of the result. 

However, this is simply a question of what problem 
we are interested in. The theories above mentioned are 
concerned in finding what antecedents of the action have 
brought the action to pass; they wish to explain why an 
action is performed, and the perception of the object or 
the representation of the result is supposed to give this 
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explanation. Whereas our problem is not why the action 
is performed, but why and how, after naving begun, it 
ever deviates from its appointed course. And the action 
has not begun yet, merely because an object is given to 
the subject, whom the latter may try to influence, if he 
wishes; or because a certain future state of things is 
represented which may be brought into being by a certain 
activity. It begins only at the moment when there arises 
an actual tendency to influence the object, to bring into 
being the represented future state of things. And we cannot 
say that the tendency has arisen because the object is given 
or the future state of things represented, since in order to 
explain its appearance the entire concrete personality of 
the subject would have to be taken into consideration. 
It is the tendency which turns a merely given object into 
an object of social action, which at other times tries to 
find an appropriate object when none is given, and some- 
times is even satisfied with an idea! construction, if no 
real object is to be found. It is the tendency which makes 
of a merely represented future state of things the desired 
aim of a purposeful activity; which, at other times when 
no future state was represented, sets a purpose spontaneously 
and gradually gives it the definite form of a representation 
to be realized in action; and which sometimes gropes 
blindly for a purpose without being able to pass the stage 
of an indefinite longing for something. 

Other terms are more commonly used to _ indicate 
this subjective side of the act, such as wish, desire, 
volition, impulse, will, instinct, attitude. Most of them, 
however, have this defect that they denote processes going 
on “in consciousness”, taken as components of the subject’s 
life, rather than dynamic elements of the action as a system 
detached from other activities and experiences of the 
subject. The psychologist usually defines the wish, desire, 
volition, impulse, will, as a certain introspectively given 
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psychological content, and then tries to determine the 
empirical character and composition which this content 
presents when viewed as a datum for introspective analysis; 
he connects it either with other psychological contents — 
wishes, desires, voluntary processes, emotions, sensations, 
perceptions, etc..— or else with physiological processes 
going on in the body. Whereas we have already seen 
that the indispensable condition of finding the intrinsic 
order of psychological phenomena is to isolate them from 
the concrete background of the psychological personality 
and take them as elements of relatively simple closed 
systems. By using the term tendency we further this 
isolation, for the tendency is essentially definable by that 
toward which it tends, and not by the source from which 
it springs; it is a dynamic element of a practical system, 
not a mere conscious datum or a personal fact among 
the concrete complexity of introspectively given data or 
biographical facts. 

The word “instinct”, which is also a_behavioristic 
rather than an introspective category, has the disadvantage 
of raising difficult biological problems, beside that of 
dencting essentially a dispositional instead of a purely 
actual tendency. The words “interest” and “attitude”, 
particularly the latter (though I have used it myself in 
collaboration with Prof. W. I]. Thomas) seem too static, 
lack the direct reference to action which “tendency” very 
clearly bears. However, we shall not systematically avoid 
the use of\the above terms. There are many volitional 
expressions in psychological literature which may be used 
to denote specific tendencies — such as the wish for 
mastery, the wish for solitude, the desire for recognition, 
the fighting impulse, etc. — provided they are understood 
not in the sense of “states of consciousness”, but as 
dynamic elements of action tending to achieve definite 
social purposes. In particular, the term “attitude” will be 
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used to denote the tendency as viewed not from the 
standpoint of the agent himself, but from that of another 
person who, when dealing with this agent, sees in his 
behavior the expression of a subjective desire, wish, 
aspiration, etc. In short, we shall speak of the tendency 
of the subject, but of the “attitude” of the social object 
as manifested in his response to the subject’s activity. 

If possible at all, it is generally preferable to adapt 
to scientific needs the available terms of common language 
by giving them a more or less new and exact significance 
than to coin new terms; for we know how to employ old 
words in various contexts with various, yet distinctly 
specified meanings without confusing these meanings, and 
there is less trouble in learning to use them with some 
new specific meaning than to handle a new word or 
combination which at first conveys no meaning whatsoever. 
Therefore, we shall draw freely on common speech for 
names of definite tendencies, even if these names have 
acquired in scientific literature a psychological significance 
different from that which we wish to give them in social 
psychology. 

This refers particularly to names of so-called passions, 
emotions and sentiments, such as pride, scorn, bashfulness‘ 
shame, timidity, contempt, admiration, cruelty, anger, fear, 
love, hate, loyalty, patriotism, etc. General psychology 
found them long ago in the stock of common language 
and did with them the same thing as we mean to do — 
adapted them to its own purposes. It analyzed introspec- 
tively the complex subjective experiences accompanying 
the manifestation of these “passions”, “emotions” or 
“sentiments”, and later it studied the organic phenomena 
accompanying these subjective experiences. But the names 
still remain the property of common speech and can be 
once more borrowed directly from their original source 
and put to a somewhat different use than that of 
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psychological tradition. We must simply determine exactly 
the difference between our use of them and that which 
introspective and physiological psychology has made of 
them. 

The distinction between a tendency, on the one hand, 
and a passion, emotion or sentiment on the other is: 1) the 
tendency is an exclusively active or (as we might say in 
traditional terms) volitional phenomenon, whereas the passion, 
emotion or sentiment has also a passive, emotional side; 
2) the tendency is defined with regard to its object and the 
purpose it means to achieve, whereas the passion, emotion 
or sentiment is defined with regard to its psychological and 
physiological background; 3) the tendency is an element of 
the action not analyzable into any simpler components, 
whereas the passion, emotion or sentiment is a psychological 
complex to be analyzed by introspective and_ biological 
methods. 

Take, for instance, the empirical phenomena denoted 
in common speech by the words “contempt” and “admiration”. 
The older psychologists called them “passions”; modern 
psychology has begun to use the term “sentiments” instead. 
A general psychologist who is requested to investigate them 
will try to find first of all by personal and_ vicarious 
introspection what he and other people experience when 
“despising” or “admiring” somebody, what feelings, wishes, 
sensations, ideas are involved in or connected with this 
complex subjective state or process. Since such states or 
processes are apt to recur in connection with the same 
object, they have to be treated as expressions of a more 
or less durable disposition; and the further problem arises 
of the subjective origin and evolution of passion or sentiment 
as a disposition, and of the changing, though more or less 
durable organization of the particular feelings, wishes, ideas 
constituting the sentimental complex. If the psychologist 
is also a physiologist, he will attempt to ascertain what 
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changes of muscular contraction, blood pressure, secretion, 
visceral movements, reaction time, etc. occur when the 
“passion” is actually experienced, when the “sentiment” 
manifests itself in, or leads to actual “emotion”. When the 
investigation bears upon pure emotions like anger, it will 
limit itself to the study of actual experiences and accompany- 
ing physiological changes, and omit the question of the 
formation, organization and evolution of the sentimental 
complex as a durable dispositional entity. 

Since social psychology is a psychology of the social 
action, it will treat these same phenomena in an entirely 
different way. It will ask itself what kind of a social action 
any subject tends to perform when “despising” or “admiring”, 
when “angry” or “afraid”; that is, how does he attempt to 
influence the object of his contempt or admiration, his anger 
or fear. All those emotional and intellectual states which 
have been enumerated above, their organization, their origin, 
their dispositional evolution, their physiological accom- 
paniments, etc. are irrelevant for the social psychologist, 
as his task is here understood. The important problem is 
whether these words of common speech stand for definite 
and elementary practical tendencies; whether in all cases 
when a subject despises or admires, is angry or afraid, etc., 
there is a definite inclination to a specific type of social 
behavior, a uniformity of social purposes. If on investigating 
the various actions achieved or begun under the influence 
of contempt, admiration, anger, or fear, respectively, we shall 
in fact find such a uniformity of social purposes in each 
case, then we shall decide that these words denote definite 
social tendencies; whereas if the behavior of despising or 
admiring subjects varies in such a way as to make the 
assumption of an essential uniformity of purpose towards 
all objects of contempt or admiration inacceptable, we must 
suppose that these words designate a multiplicity of combin- 
ations of simpler social tendencies. Thus, for instance, it 
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is quite evident that the word “patriotism” does not express 
a definite and elementary social tendency, for it has been 
made to denote widely divergent, sometimes conflicting 
types of social behavior: actions tending to subjugate other 
nations as well as those aiming to make one’s nation serve 
the interests of mankind; actions tending to preserve national 
traditions unchanged by preventing all innovation, and those 
purposing to reform, reorganize national life on some new 
basis, etc. 

Of course, the social psychologist must also take into 
account the consciousness of the social subject: otherwise, 
his work would not be psychological at all. But the only 
conscious data which he takes into consideration when 
defining a tendency are precisely the subject’s consciousness 
of his tendency to act and of the object, the purpose, the 
method of his action. Indeed, these are often the only 
data we possess as to the actual existence of a tendency; 
whenever, namely, the latter fails for any reason to express 
itself in evert action and is limited to a vague yearning 
for active expression. However, the subject’s consciousness 
of his own tendency is not a self-sufficing datum for the 
social psychologist, does not interest him as a psychological 
state for its own sake. It is to him an indication of the 
existence and the character of the tendency itself. But in 
so far as it involves an interpretation on the part of the 
subject of the objective bearing of this tendency, it should 
be tested either by observing how this tendency is being 
objectively fulfilled in action or by comparing the present 
case with other cases when a tendency interpreted in the 
same way by the subject has actively manifested itself. 

The objection may be raised that, since the tendency is 
the subjective aspect of the act abstracted by psychological 
analysis, it cannot be a real element, and therefore social 
psychology is not justified in assuming the existence of 
definite elementary tendencies. It may be further urged that the 
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subjective, psychological aspect of human behavior should 
not be separated from its objective aspect, for individual con~- 
sciousness is not an isolated receptacle or collection of 
psychological phenomena, but a process of intimate interaction 
between the individual and his environment: consequently, 
each action should be studied in its total concrete course, 
and purely conceptual entities like “fear” or “anger” should 
not be allowed to play in scientific explanation the réle of 
real elementary forces. This is for our present problem the 
purport of Mr. Dewey’s criticism of “instincts” and similar 
categories, in his latest work. But, whereas the rejection of 
the concept of individual consciousness as a closed whole 
opposed to an “outside” world seems nowadays undoubtedly 
justifiable, and activity must be accordingly treated as 
involving both personal and environmental factors in intimate 
connection, it does not follow that the social psychologist 
should not analyze activity into subjective and objective 
elements, if such an analysis proved useful for a scientific 
description of human behavior as it appears to the active 
subject himself. We have agreed that science has the right 
to isolate from the concrete complexity of the total process 
of reciprocal adaptation between the human being and his 
milieu particular, relatively closed and repeatable systems, 
i. e., particular actions, on the ground that such an isolation 
is introduced into the very course of activity by the active 
human being himself. In the same way science has also 
the right further to analyze these closed systems or actions 
into distinct and relatively stable elements, when the active 
human beings themselves really distinguish these elements 
in their own behavior. 

Though there is no consciousness in the sense of 
a psychological entity or a closed series of psychological 
states or processes separated from the outside world, there 
is yet consciousness in the sense of “the fact of being 
conscious”: objects are actually given to conscious subjects, 
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and conscious subjects direct their actions towards these 
objects as given to them. Individuals and collectivities in 
their behavior do not act and react directly in reference 
to the impersonal, valueless world of the natural scientist — 
a world which is, in fact, only a half-artifical construction — 
but in reference to the personal and meaningful “humanistic” 
world, the world as they experience it. And though the 
limited sphere of experience of each human being at any 
moment of his activity is apt to be interfered with by 
influences coming from the wider reality outside of this 
sphere, yet he lays his action within his own sphere, deals 
with objects as they appear to him, not “as they are in 
themselves” (if this mean anything at all), nor as they 
appear to others. Any interference with his action which 
is unexpected because coming from outside the narrow 
confines of his objective domain will first have to penetrate 
into his sphere of experience in order to exercise an actual 
influence upon his behavior, and this influence will depend 
upon the way he experiences and interprets the new data 
thus coming to him. 

The social psychologist must thus treat the social 
action primarily as going on not, indeed, within the con- 
sciousness, but within the sphere of experience of the subject ; 
he should as far as possible preserve for the purposes of 
investigation the significance which the action has in the 
subject’s eyes. Now, it is a fact that the subject himself 
distinguishes within his own sphere of experience between 
the subjective and objective elements of his action, and 
other people when dealing with him also try to distinguish 
his tendency or his “attitude” from the conditions and 
results of his action. This is most evident when the 
subject reflects about his own action and speaks about it 
with others. The very language by including such terms as 
contempt and admiration, fear and anger, testifies that to 
the socially active individual and to observers, as well as 
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to the social object of the behavior in question, contempt 
and admiration, fear and anger are realities, which in 
their eyes exist as subjective tendencies distinct from the 
objective conditions among which they manifest them- 
selves. The individual and his social milieu have thus 
already performed that analysis which the social psycho- 
logist only tries to make more explicit and exact; they 
have already set up contempt and admiration, fear and 
anger not as mere subjective aspects of behavior, but as 
real elements of the action. And it cannot be argued 
that they may be mistaken, for they do not aim to build 
up a theory which might be subjected to the test ot truth 
and error; they simply produce practical values which are 
practically real in the very measure as actual human 
behavior takes them into account as. facts and adapts 
itself to them. Contempt and admiration, fear and anger 
are thus at least as real as other cultural values — myths, 
legal rules, forms of property, and so on — whose reality 
consists in their being treated in practice as realities. 
What is more, not only does practical reflection give 
the subjective aspect of the act the character of a distinct 
real element, but independently of all reflection the sub- 
ject does it by his own behavior. Even when his acts 
vary in their objective bearing according to the varying 
circumstances in which they are performed, he tries and 
to some degree succeeds in keeping his subjective ten- 
dencies unchanging through all these variations, and thus 
actively separates the tendency from the objective bearing 
of the act. Suppose he wants social recognition of his 
capacities by his group: the same desire for recognition 
may persistently recur in the most various circumstances, 
and its subjective identity is manifested in the fact that 
the individual himself feels the tendency satisfied every 
time social recognition in one form or another is granted 
to him, however different the paths which led to this 
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result. Should he fail in some particular case, this ten- 
dency will be modified and lead to the modification of 
the action which was being performed, but the original 
tendency may return again at a later time, when there 
seems to be a better chance of its satisfaction, and be 
recognized as the same, though in view of the changed 
conditions it will start a different action. 

The tendency is thus a real element of the action as well 
as the most important of its elements, the one determining 
it primarily and fundamentally. By itself it is by no means 
sufficient to characterize the action; other secondary 
ohjective elements cooperate in determining the latter and 
have also to be taken into consideration. The essential 
point, however, is that while these objective elements 
differentiate the actions in the course of their realization, 
the tendency remains relatively stable during the course 
of every action which it has started. Therefore, the same 
tendency may be an element of many actions which differ 
in their concrete composition. This makes a_ scientific 
survey of social tendencies possible, whereas a survey of 
social actions taken in their concrete totality would be an 
undertaking beyond all the resources of the human mind. 

The question may arise how should the identity of 
a social tendency in various actions be interpreted: as 
a real numerical identity analogous to that of an object 
which remains the same in many “representations”, or as 
a mere ideal qualitative similarity of numerically distinct 
actual tendencies analogous to the similarity of events 
occurring at various moments and places. One interpretation 
is evidently precluded: the one which sees in the tendency 
the actual expression of a disposition rooted in the psychical 
or bio-psychical individual, like the instincts or the will; 
for we have sufficiently demonstrated the necessity of 
isolating the action and its elements from the complexity 
of the human person. Though the whole problem is rather 
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a metaphysical than a scientific one, we may observe that 
the concept of “element” in other sciences always combines 
in a unique way the real unity of essence with the plurality of 
’ similar empirical manifestations. Thus, gold as a chemical 
element is essentially one substance, but it exists in many 
spacially distinct, though qualitatively similar specimens. 
The tendency is, of course, not a substance materially 
divisible; but nothing prevents our conceiving it as a power 
which is one in essence, though manifesting itself in the 
form of many distinct actual forces entering into the 
composition of many distinct dynamic systems. But any 
one who wishes is welcome to a different philosophic 
interpretation of its unity and plurality, provided its scientific 
utility remain unimpaired. 


THE SOCIAL SITUATION. 


The concrete objective conditions of the action are 
variable from case to case and change in the very course of 
activity. But here also, the subject himself introduces a certain 
relatively uniform determination and stability, isolates and 
fixes certain elements as common to many concrete actions 
and definitely characterizes them in a way which remains 
essentially consistent up to the end of each particular action. 

Not all the conditions which the tendency of the subject 
meets in his cultural and natural milieu are equally important 
from the standpoint of this tendency, and their significance 
for the action, the practical réle they play, depends primarily 
not on the objective absolute position which they possess 
within the world of nature or the cultural world at large, but 
on the relative position which they occupy in the subject’s eyes 
with reference to each other and to the tendency which has to 
be satisfied. The concrete milieu in which the action begins 
furnishes only the raw material upon which the subject draws 
to shape his own practieal construction and interpretation 
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of the actual conditions as affecting his tendency. He 
extracts some objects and facts from the total complexity 
of his sphere of experience and incorporates them into his 
action by taking practically into account only that aspect 
of them which, judging by past experiences, is apt to affect 
the course of the action. In short, with the help of his 
observation of the present and his memory of the past he 
defines the actual situation with which his tendency will have 
to count. Qf course, this definition is seldom a reflective, 
conceptual one; usually it manifests itself only in the 
practical meaning which the elements of the situation assume 
for the subject. | 

This defining of the situation is most clearly marked 
in planful social action at the moment when the subject, 
having outlined for himself his future course, and made 
a mental survey of his object, his resources, possible 
obstacles, etc., passes to overt social behavior and begins 
to perform activities whose results are directly accessible 
to the experience of others. Such a definite separation 
of the period of planning from the period of fulfilment is, 
however, not an indispensable condition of observing the 
situation. The latter may define itself partly before, partly 
after overt social behavior has begun. In any case, there 
comes a time when the subject has a definite view of 
his situation and does not expect the subsequent course 
of events to do anything more than realize the possibilities 
which the situation already includes and assures. From 
that moment on the situation remains determined in its 
essential outline up to the end of the action and, as we 
shall see in detail later on, any important change which 
is unexpectedly brought into it produces a more or less 
radical deviation of the action from the course traced in 
accordance with the principle of achievement. | 

There are, indeed, cases when the situation is left 
undetermined almost to the very end, as for instance, when 
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a political leader, faced by new and rapidly changing social 
events, consciously checks any inclination on his part to 
commit himself to a definite practical course and tries to 
keep his mind open to any new possibilities which may 
unexpectedly arise. Such cases escape the rational grasp 
of science. Most frequently, however, the subject defines 
his situation at an early period of the action and keeps 
this definition up unless forced to drop the action itself. 

What are the essential elements of a social situation, 
those elements without which the subsequent course of 
the action cannot be outlined? 

The first and most indispensable element is, of course, 
the social object. Every social action purposes to influence, 
to modify an individual or a group, and although a social 
tendency on its first appearance may have no definite 
individual or group in view, yet the action cannot go on 
unless the object of its purposed influence is chosen and 
determined. It may happen, indeed, that this determination 
of the social object is rather vague, that the subject does 
not explicitly distinguish between the particular individuals 
or groups upon whom his action may have an effect, but 
embraces in his social purpose an indistinct plurality of 
human beings. But even this implies usually some practical 
isolation of this plurality from all the other real or possible 
human beings in the world; and in any case involves 
a characterization, however vague, of these human beings 
individually or collectively considered. 

The social object as element of the situation is not, 
of course, the individual or group as they actually are in 
the whole concreteness of their personal or collective life, 
put the individual or group as known and actually viewed 
by the subject from the standpoint of his present action. 
We would say that it is the subject’s “idea” of the human 
beings in question, if this term did not commit us to a more 
idealistic interpretation of social life than we care to accept. 

‘ 6 
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The social object is certainly not an idea in the sense of 
an “internal” psychological copy or extract of the real 
“external” human being with whom the subject is con- 
cerned nor, in general, is it a mere datum of consciousness; 
for, as we know, consciousness is not a receptacle or 
a closed series of states which are copies of objects or 
symbols corresponding to them, but a course of activities 
dealing with the objects themselves and of experiences in 
which the objects themselves are actually given. 

Even if the social object sometimes happens to be an 
“imaginary” person or collectivity, it has at least that kind 
of reality which belongs to a myth, the hero of a novel, 
a dead historical personality or nation, a poem, or a relig- 
ious dogma—the reality that makes it a possible object of 
many acts, allows it to enter into the composition of many 
systems and to assume in each of these systems a different 
aspect, while remaining numerically the same. These are the 
essential features of all objects, material and non-material, and 
we do not think the term “idea” appropriate to characterize 
this class of phenomena. And, of course, in most cases 
the social object is not a myth, an imaginary hero or 
a deceased person, but a personality or collectivity fully 
real and alive, which performs acts and experiences objects, 
just as the subject himself. Such a personality is, of course, 
not given to the subject in the total wealth and complexity 
of its past and present acts and experiences; the subject 
has in his present action a certain aspect of this personality 
to deal with, and only this particular aspect is of practical 
importance in his eyes. But this aspect is a part of the 
personality itself; a man as social being is not only what 
he sees, thinks and does, but also what others think about 
him and do with him. 

This part or aspect of the concrete personality or 
collectivity which goes to constitute the content and meaning 
of the social object is composed in a large measure of 
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features that are common to many social objects. When 
an individual or a group is selected and defined for the 
purposes of a social action, the subject is mostly interested 
in such characters as permit him to compare it with the 
objects of some of his past actions and to foresee its 
behavior in response to his present acts by analogy or by 
contrast with his past experiences. This is the same sche- 
matizing attitude which our mind takes with regard to all 
objects of our practice and of our knowledge. In our 
contact with men it is perhaps less marked than in our 
dealing with inanimate things or lower organic beings; we 
individualize human persons and groups more than we do 
stones, plants or animals. But individual distinctions usually 
develop only on closer acquaintance. Our first practical 
contact with a human being is invariably accompanied by 
conscious or subconscious attempts to schematize him: 
his body ranges itself at once into several classes as male 
or female, old or young, well dressed or ragged, handsome 
or homely, etc; his facial expression suggests that he is 
apt to behave in a certain well-known way, that he has 
an attitude of distrust or confidence, anger or fear, sympathy 
or antipathy, desire for communication or desire for solitude, 
etc. We are interested in his social position, hoping to 
draw from it conclusions as to his probable conduct with 
regard to us and to others. We try to ascertain the 
psychological type of which he may be considered a rep-~ 
resentative: we want to know whether he is violent or 
mild, generous or miserly, quick or slow, lazy or active, etc., 
for the psychological type is characterized by a disposition 
to react in a certain uniform way to certain social actions 
and thus permits us to foretell more or less exactly how 
he will react to our action. 

And even when a social object has become highly 
individualized and set apart as unique, the particular aspect 
of it which appears as predominant from the standpoint 
as 
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of the present social tendency and on which its significance 
for the present social action is based remains often in 
a large measure comparable to aspects which other social 
objects have worn in other actions. When we wish to 
obtain social recognition from a particular person, we base 
our expectations and methods of action chiefly on what 
our experience and information tell us about those general 
human features owing to which social recognition can be 
obtained from human beings. 

Finally, even those aspects which appear as particularly 
characteristic of a certain person or group, distinguishing 
them from others, become stabilized in the eyes of the 
subject who in every new action defines this person or 
group in the same way as he did in his past dealings 
with them; only new experiences forced upon him in the 
further progress of the action make him change his view 
of the social object, take new aspects into consideration. 
This change, like other changes occuring in the action, 
will be studied later on. | 

Thus the social object, like the social tendency, is 
a more or less stable component of the social action. It 
can be analyzed into schematic features which are found 
also in an indefinite number of other objects, and such 
individual peculiarities as it possesses may be observed 
also in other actions of which it is an element. There- 
fore, like the tendency, it becomes accessible to scientific 
generalization, independently of the variety of particular 
combinations in which it occurs. 

The next essential element of the social situation is 
the expected result of the action which in social actions 
always means a definite reaction which the subject purposes 
to provoke in the social object. While this expected re- 
action will become fully real only after it actually happens 
and is observed by the subject, nevertheless it has already 
a certain degree of practical reality after having been 
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ymentally” constructed. Indeed, it is potentially achieved 


for the subject as soon as the latter has determined it as 


the purpose which he will realize, and knows or believes he 
knows how to obtain it. Its actual performance by the social 
object seems then merely a matter of continuing the action, 
and this continuance, in accordance with the principle of 
achievement, is assured if no unexpected obstacles occur. 
Even such a potential achievement is sufficient to make the 
subject adjust some of his experiences to this reaction; he 
prepares a place for it within his present sphere of reality ; 
he adapts his conditions in advance to his purpose as soon 
as the latter has been defined. 

Moreover, the expected reaction, like the tendency 
and the social object, is actively schematized and stabilized 
by the subject and thus becomes in the full sense of the 
term a real element. It is constructed with the help of 
data drawn from past experience; it appears simply as 
another datum similar to those which have been often 
represented in past actions. .The subject who wants social 
recognition or sympathy means to bring into his actual 
experience the same kind of reaction which has been 
offered to him in the past or which he has seen offered 
to other subjects. Of course, usually the subject realizes 
that the social reaction he will obtain may differ in some 
particulars from the reactions he himself or others have 
obtained in the past; but these differences are secondary 
in his eyes as compared with the essential similarity which 
puts all cases of social recognition — or all cases of 
sympathy — together into a separate class. It is this 
similarity which leads him to expect that he will provoke 
some kind of recognition or sympathy, if he uses methods 
which have provoked it in the past. 

In so far as the result will contain features the like 
of which the subject has not experienced before, these 
features cannot be purposed, because they cannot be 
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represented by him in advance. Even when he intentionally 
wishes to create something new, his expectation must at 
least foreshadow some deviation from a certain model 
which he has already known. This is true also of the 
first groping manifestation of an “instinctive” tendency, 
well illustrated by the early expressions of sexual wishes: 
even here, the individual begins by wanting to provoke 
a reaction similar to some reactions he has already exper- 
ienced personally or observed, and only new and unex- 
pected experiences in the course of his action can force 
this course into previously unknown channels. 

Having once more or less consciously defined to him- 
self on the ground of his previous experiences the concrete 
reaction which he expects, the subject keeps this closely 
in view throughout the course of his action and the 
expected result as thus defined becomes a part of the 
whole situation. Its definition becomes involved in the 
definition of the situation, and the subject considers it as 
the only one which will adequately meet the demands put 
by him in defining the situation. Nevertheless, there is 
a certain amount of plasticity left in this definition of the 
expected reaction with regard to secondary details, or 
whatever may be treated as such. All features of the 
actually experienced reaction which were not foreseen in 
advance are as far as possible interpreted in accordance 
with this original definition; and the concrete content of 
the latter adapts itself in a certain measure to the actual 
results of the action, these adaptations appearing at the 
moment quite unimportant. The possibility of such adapt- 
ations is assured by the connection existing between the 
expected result and the other elements of the situation: 
the subject will continue to treat the result which is actually 
being achieved as essentially identical with the result he 
originally expected to achieve as long as it seems to him 
to fit the situation and to lead toward its solution. Only 
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when the actually experienced reaction cannot be treated 
thus any longer, when it becomes evident to the subject 
that the result he is achieving does not solve the problem 
which has been put in defining the situation, then this 
result is qualified by him as essentially different from the 
expected one, and the action deviates from its course. 

This relative plasticity in the definition of the expected 
result is found in varying degrees in different actions and 
explains the fact that, whereas to the outside observer 
the final real result of the action is never quite identical 
in content with the representation of the future result as 
the subject originally expected to experience it — a non- 
identity which led Wundt to formulate his principle of 
the “heterogony of ends” — the acting individual or 
collectivity consider their purpose achieved and their 
tendency satisfied, if only the final real result means the 
same to them in connection with the other elements of 
the situation at the end of the action as the originally 
expected result meant at the beginning. And since for 
the social psychologist it is the point of view of the 
acting subject, not that of the outside observer which 
matters in studying the social action, we must consider 
the actual result as essentially identical with the expected 
result, if the subject is satisfied with it and feels that he 
has solved his problem. The stability of the expected 
result from the beginning to the end of the action is real 
just because, and in so far as, it is real to the subject; 
for the whole systematic organization of the action is the 
subject’s work. 

The third component of the social situation is the 
intended objective process by which the purposed social 
reaction is expected to be attained; we call it the instrumental 
process. The subject determines “mentally” and_ starts 
practically a series of objective changes which will produce 
the result as defined: words to be spoken; bodily movements 
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to be made; physical processes to be causally realized 
with the help of bodily movements; modifications of 
religious, intellectual, political, economic systems to be 
originated and made to bear upon the social object. The 
mental determination of this instrumental process may 
precede its practical beginning, as when a plan of ways 
and means is carefully laid out in advance; or else it may 
develop simultaneously with the actual start, or even 
afterwards, as in impulsive social action. It sometimes 
happens that the instrumental process is determined before 
the expected result, or the social object, or. both have 
been defined; and no doubt, the determination of the 
instrumental process often influences the determination of 
the purpose by making it clear what results can and what 
cannot be obtained under the given circumstances. In 
a word, the elements of the social situation are not 
necessarily determined all at once, nor is there any essential 
order in which they must appear. But there comes a 
moment when the instrumental process is finally settled — 
the simpler and less original the action, the sooner this 
moment arrives. Only in a relatively small proportion 
of activities, which remain generally unsettled, do the 
subjects continue indefinitely and intentionally to reorganize 
their instrumental processes; and such activities escape 
our theory in the very measure of their instability. We 
shall return to them later. Meanwhile, it is a fact that in 
most of those activities which normally come under the scope 
of the social psychologist an early determination is the rule. 

In determining the instrumental process, the subject 
follows the same practical ways of schematization and 
stabilization as in defining the social object and the 
purposed result. Though the conditions of the action 
vary from case to case so that the instrumental process 
can never be objectively the same, the socially active 
individual and, still more, the socially active collectivity 
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attach themselves to the relatively repeatable part of this 
process as to its essential part, and try to make it as 
similar as possible to other intrumental processes known 
from past actions, by treating its dissimilar, unrepeatable 
parts as secondary and relatively unimportant. Practical 
schematization has perhaps gone further here than in the 
matter of social objects or of social purposes. There 
is a marked inclination to use essentially the same 
instrumental processes for the attainment of results 
recognized to be widely divergent, and. even when dealing 
with social objects of different classes; the procedure is 
differentiated only as to secondary details. Take, for 
instance, the method of ordering and prohibiting which 
is used to obtain the most various social results; the use 
of economic rewards as inducement to perform various 
social functions; the constant resort to preaching in order 
to gain a moral or religious influence; the compulsory 
repetition of the words of the teacher or of phrases 
printed in books as the traditional routine of intellectual 
education in various fields, etc. 

The stabilization of the instrumental process manifests 
itself in the fact that the subject, having chosen a schematically 
determined series of objective changes by which his result 
is to be reached, adapts his further activity to it and tries 
to follow it as exactly as he can up to the end of the 
action. And when actual modifications of the instrumental 
process must, nevertheless, be introduced to meet changing 
conditions, if the expected result is to be attained, the 
subject will not consider them as important as long as the 
instrumental process preserves the same significance with 
regard to the total situation as it had when first chosen 
and determined. If, however, the modification required be 
so radical as to change the réle played by the instrumental 
process in the situation, the whole action will undergo 
a change which we shall study later on. 
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The elements defined above — the object, the purposed 
result, and the instrumental process — may be found in 
all practical situations and in all spheres of human activity. 
Besides these, in social situations — or rather, in some 
social situations — there appears yet another element 
whose existence is due to the particular character of social 
behavior as compared with other kinds of activity. The 
social action bears upon human beings and expects these 
human beings to react. Now, human beings, unlike physical 
things, works of art, myths, etc., are not only objects, but 
also subjects of action. Consequently, the social agent, 
while being the subject of an action of which other men 
are the objects, may be also at the same time an object 
of the social actions of others, who in these actions are 
social subjects with regard to him. The reaction which 
he means to provoke is sometimes, indeed, a reaction which 
will have nothing to do with him personally, as when he 
induces a workman to perform an industrial function or 
helps a child acquire some theoretic information; but it often 
is a social reaction of which he will be the object, as when 
he seeks praise, or aims to be elected to a political office. 

In outlining his action the subject may or may not be 
“self-conscious”, that is, realize the fact that he, the agent, 
is a social object to others; but if he does, then his own 
personality, as he imagines it viewed by others. enters into 
his social situation. He is then conscious that the achievement 
of his social tendency, the actual occurrence and character 
of the social reaction he tends to provoke, depend among 
other factors also upon his own social person as given to 
the human beings from whom this reaction is expected. 
The same holds true, though in a more complex way, when 
the social subject is not an individual, but a collectivity 
acting together. We may call this self-objectified social 
subject simply the reflected self, as Mr. Cooley does,’ but 
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rather in the common than in the scientific sense of the 
words, since in common speech the term “self” is used 
of a group as well as of an individual (“ourselves” as well 
as “myself”), and is*thus not confined to “I”, but is 
coextensive with both “I” and “we”. 

Each normal human being and collectivity has a reflected 
self constructed on the ground of those past experiences 
in which they have been conscious of being a social ob- 
ject for others. It is a well-known fact that the social 
origin of the reflected self may be forgotten; the individual, 
in particular, often thinks of himself without regard to 
others who may think of him, because he has learned to 
objectify himself as social object without any actual reference 
to other subjects who did or will make him a social object 
of their actions. In spite of this, the content of the 
reflected self remains chiefly social: however exceptional 
an individual may feel himself to be, his reflected self is con- 
stituted of features which put him into a class with many 
others, make him a type or a combination of types. He 
sees himself under the same aspects under which others 
observe him; as a soldier, a workman, or a scientist; as wise 
or foolish, lazy or active, mild or violent, tall or small, 
handsome or homely, etc.; while even such exceptional 
features as he may ascribe to himself are usually defined 
by contrast with other men. Moreover, the very consciousness 
of being a social agent involves a reference to other agents: 
the individual sees himself active as member or represen- 
tative of a group — a family, a social circle, a corporation, 
a class, a church, a nation — sometimes, as in opposition 
to other members of a group. Likewise, a collectivity com- 
posed of such members is represented by each and all 
of them as possessing a certain type of composition and 
organization, similar to or different from other collectivities, 
as unanimous or divided, as acting collectively in a body 
or by its representatives, etc. 
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It is true that the reflected self includes certain features 
which distinguish it objectively from all others: a name, 
a peculiar history, some originality of behavior. All social 
objects have such individualistic features, but this does not 
make them unique or incomparable as social objects. They 
can still be subsumed under objective categories, just as 
other individual instances of a class which have their own 
peculiar place, history and characteristics. Of course, this 
reflected self is just a partial objectivation of the concrete 
personality which in the subjective totality of its experiences 
and activities is unique and incomparable: 

In a particular action only a certain aspect of the 
reflected self comes into consideration — the aspect which 
is supposed to have a bearing upon the expected reaction 
of the social object. Thus, in running for a_ political 
position the individual views himself as a candidate and 
those personal features come into prominence which are 
important for his political standing. The same individual 
in wooing a girl will again appear to himself in a different 
light as a prospective lover and husband. A nation in war 
is interested in those characters of its composition, organ- 
ization, past history, etc. which concern its military prestige 
and efficiency; whereas the same nation doing collective 
homage to a great poet or thinker who has contributed 
to its intellectual culture and glory will look upon itself 
in the light of its intellectual achievements and cultural 
unity. Such an aspect of the reflected self prevails 
throughout the action, and only with difficulty can the 
subject be forced into a different view of himself than the 
one which he has once assumed: the politician who has 
persuaded himself that he is the proper candidate for the 
election will be apt to ignore during the electoral contest 
any doubts which may occur to him as to his political 
ability or interest; the nation which has taken on a military 
character for the purposes of a war will hardly reflect 
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much about itself as a peaceful producer of intellectual 
culture while the war lasts, and so on. 

All those essential elements of the social situation 
possess a common feature of first-rate importance: they 
are not merely experienced, but also appreciated by the 
subject — they are values. This means, speaking in terms of 
introspective psychology, that there are emotional phenom- 
ena connected with their actual experience, and a com- 
plex emotional process underlies the social situation while 
the latter lasts; eventually, also, there may be judgments 
of valuation, explicit or implicit, with reference to the 
various objective components of the action. Since we are 
not here concerned in introspective psychological analysis, 
we shall not treat these emotional and intellectual phenom- 
ena as distinct data; but shall follow the unsophisticated 
experience of the subject for whom axiological meanings — 
pleasantness, unpleasantnes, goodness, badness, utility, 
harmfulness, etc. — are not psychological states arising in 
response to experienced objects, only characters belonging, 
at least temporarily and relatively, to these objects them- 
selves. From the practical social point of view, the im- 
portant matter is not what the individual may find “in his 
consciousness” when he plays the psychologist and instead 
of acting analyzes his various moods, feelings and ideas, 
but what axiological significance is ascribed by him to the 
elements of the situation as such, and how this significance 
which they possess in his eyes affects his behavior with 
regard to them. And since we mean to study the social 
action as a practical system, this point of view is also the 
one our theory must take. 

It appears then that each element of the social situation 
brings with it into the latter a certain axiological signif- 
icance which it has acquired in former experiences and 
activities of the subject, and that it acquires certain 
further axiological features in this situation, owing to its 
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relation to other elements of the social action. Thus, the 
social object, individual or group, is usually either a po- 
sitive or a negative value before the action begins: it is 
either pleasant, good, attractive, dear, familiar, admirable, 
friendly; or unpleasant, bad, repulsive, hateful, unfamiliar, 
contemptible, hostile, etc. In addition to this, in the 
action itself it is the object of a special appreciation, 
connected with a positive or negative bearing of the 
social tendency, which may be either a tendency to ap- 
proach, to help, to give pleasure, to subordinate oneself, 
to confide; or a tendency to fly, to hinder, to inflict pain, 
to subjugate, to mistrust, etc. the given individual or 
group. Though such a positive tendency usually becomes 
connected with a social object which was positive before 
the action, and vice versa, yet it may happen otherwise: 
we sometimes wish to do good to an enemy or intend to 
hurt a friend. In such cases the negative value is qualified 
positively and the positive value negatively within the limits 
of the action; though, of course, only relatively to the point 
of view of the given tendency and with reference to the 
given purpose. 

The reaction which the subject expects has always an 
axiological character of its own independently of the 
meaning which is given to it in the present action. We 
shall see later to what this character is due. Besides 
this, however, within the limits of the present action and 
with reference to the tendency of this action it is always 
qualified as a positive value, since it satisfies the ten- 
dency. Thus it is usually unpleasant to provoke ex- 
pressions of hostility on the part of friendly persons, and 
yet an individual may face the alternative of provoking 
either hostility or contempt, and choose the former as 
in his eyes the lesser evil, which then appears as 
a relatively positive value within the limits of the action. 
On the other hand, the expression of hostility on the part 
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of an enemy may have acquired as positive a character as 
the expression of affection on the part of a friend, and both 
may be equally purposed results of action, if the former 
is connected with a negative, the latter with a positive 
tendency. 

The instrumental process is always a positive value 
with reference to the tendency and to the purposed 
result, since it forwards the realization of the latter, 
though it may have acquired a negative character before — 
for instance, if it demands a very strenuous effort — and 
may be even negatively appreciated with reference to the 
social object, as when we punish a beloved child in order 
to prevent a worse harm or to teach it a lesson; and also 
with reference to the reflected self, as when we must 
' humiliate ourselves to obtain some important social result. 

The reflected self is usually a positive value before 
the action, except in relatively rare cases of voluntary 
self-abasement, as when a religious man thinks of himself 
continually as a vile sinner; whereas in the course of the 
action and relatively to the other elements it may be qualified 
positively, e. g. the politician running for a position or the 
poet working for fame; or negatively, as in the case of 
active subordination to the will of a superior. 

The ultimate source of valuation within the limits of 
the action is thus, as we see, the social tendency. 
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STABILITY AND NEW EXPERIENCE. 


STABILIZED AND UNSTABILIZED ACTIVITIES. 


The social action as analyzed in the preceding chapter 
appears as a system of interconnected elements, each of 
which is capable of entering into many different combinations. 
The connection between any two elements is evident from 
the former discussion: the tendency determines the course 
of the action originally and defines the situation under the 
given conditions; the expected result is connected with the 
social object as a future reaction of this object which the 
subject proposes to provoke by his activity; the reflected 
self is connected both with the social object — for it is 
the agent’s self viewed from the assumed standpoint of 
the social object — and with the expected result, since 
the reaction of the social object will depend upon his 
attitude toward the subject; finally, the instrumental process 
is primarily related to the purpose, which is to be realized 
through its medium, secondarily to the social object and 
to the reflected self, for the way to obtain the proposed 
reaction depends on the nature of the social object who 
is expected to react, and indirectly on this object’s attitude 
toward the agent. When all those elements are determined 
and fixed, the social action is a closed system depending 
entirely upon itself, except for some secondary and relatively 
insignificant circumstances. 

It is evidently a dynamic system, that is, it includes 
processes which normally will run on until the action ends 
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and the entire combination disappears from actuality, to be 
eventually reconstructed by somebody else or by the same 
subject at some later time. The tendency is a dynamic 
element expressing itself gradually in the definition and 
practical solution of the situation. The situation proceeds 
gradually to its practical solution, to the realization of the 
purpose through the instrumental process which has been 
determined upon, and this solution of the situation brings 
with it the expected modification of the social object, and 
eventually a corresponding modification of the reflected 
self upon whom the object will react. In short, whatever 
modifications will occur in the system are implied in its 
very structure, just as the modifications of a physical system 
are; the continuation of the action will only fulfil the 
possibilities already fixed and limited in the tendency and 
the situation. 

The normal course of the action is thus subjected to 
the principle of achievement, but not to any scientific laws. 
The structure of the system as such is constituted by ideal 
connections; the particular tendency, object, purpose, in~ 
strumental process, reflected self “belong together” just as 
the concepts in a scientific theory or the parts of a machine: 
they belong together not because some real forces have 
prought them together, but because the active subject has 
“mentally” selected them and determined them with refer- 
ence to one another. The fact that their ideal “belonging 
together” is accompanied by their real “being together”, 
that the system does not remain in the sphere of mere 
mental possibilities, but is realized in social practice, is 
due to that ultimate and inexplicable character of the action 
which we have expressed in the principle of achievement. 
The action, which starts with a tendency and begins by 
defining the situation, spontaneously goes on to satisfy 
really the tendency and to solve the situation by realizing 
its ideal possibilities; there is no possible and no called- 
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for explanation of this fact, any more than of the fact 
that a movement, once started, continues unless interfered 
with. The action as such cannot be explained, either 
causally, or finally, or by any other imaginable method. 

But each deviation from its appointed course will call 
for causal explanation, and this is what we are concerned 
about. Two essentially different general problems must be 
faced when we ask ourselves why an activity ever deviates. 
There would be only one general problem if all activity 
were organized into actions as perfectly fixed and deter- 
mined in their constitution as we have assumed them to be. 
Then, indeed, as in the case of physical movement, every 
deviation would have to be explained by influences coming 
from the outside, not by any factors involved in the activity 
itself. To simplify the question in our preceding discussion 
we haye considered the closed action to be the usual and 
normal state of things; and when mentioning cases where 
the determination and fixation of the particular elements is 
not achieved, we excluded these from consideration as ex- 
ceptional and beyond the grasp of science. And yet, we 
must somehow account for them and reconcile them with the 
principle of achievement, for the difference between them 
and other cases treated as normal is often only a matter 
of degree; we pass by imperceptible gradation from activi- 
ties whose structure is changing, almost fluid, to actions 
whose structure becomes determined and stabilized almost 
immediately after their commencement. Before trying to 
find the laws of change of stabilized social actions, we 
shall do what we can to subordinate the unstabilized activ~- 
ity to scientific aims, if not by extending to it the methods 
of scientific rationalism, at least by defining in scientific 
terms the relation between it and the stabilized action. 

The umstabilized social activity is one whose object, 
expected result, instrumental process, eventually reflected self, 
and their connections undergo a spontaneous evolution with 
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no definite limits. The unstabilized activity should be 
distinguished from popularly-called “fickle conduct” as 
illustrated by the behavior of a man whose tendencies and 
purposes change from moment to moment under any passing 
influences. Fickleness does not exclude temporary stabiliz- 
ation; the fickle man usually has for the time being 
very definite views of his social situation and very clearly 
outlined purposes. The point is simply that any unexpected 
happening, any new suggestion, interferes with his going - 
on in the chosen direction and makes his conduct deviate 
into a different line. Such behavior can be brought very 
easily under the laws of change which we shall study 
later on. 

In the unstabilized activity stability is intentionally 
excluded in advance. The subject wants new and unforeseen 
experiences to come to him in the course of this activity, 
and means to keep it changing. His tendency is primarily 
and essentially not a tendency to obtain some result defined 
and known in advance under definite and known circum- 
stances, but a tendency to obtain results as yet unknown 
under circumstances which are expected to change in an 
imprevisible way. Of course, the range of new possibilities 
thus kept open for his activity is not unlimited; the tendency 
always is qualified, the subject knows in a general way 
what kind of new experiences he wants. He may wish for 
power, or for recognition; he means to draw his social 
milieu toward some moral ideal or to revolutionize the 
political organization of his nation. But he makes no fixed 
plan, desires no definite reaction to definite acts; his 
intention implies adapting his plans continually to changing 
conditions, obtaining continually unforeseen reactions to 
new acts. The’ leading tendency of such an activity is 
a tendency demanding new experiences in a particular line; 
whereas a tendency which brings with it an intentional 
determination of the action involves, as we have seen, 
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a demand that the situation of this action once defined 
should remain stabie. 

In every field of social behavior we find the distinction 
between tendencies demanding new experiences, and ten- 
dencies demanding stability within the range of those social 
possibilities which are open to them. We may wish to 
gain recognition or sympathy from new men by new methods, 
on the one hand, or from old associates by well-known 
means, on the other hand; we may desire to extend 
continually the sphere of our speaking acquaintances, or 
to communicate only with old friends; we may seek to 
obtain a particular political post under the present régime, 
or hope for increasing political importance through a revo- 
lution upsetting this régime. 

An activity originating in some tendency demanding 
new experiences is evidently subordinated to the principle 
of achievement, just as an action starting with some 
tendency demanding stability. Once begun, it goes on 
until obstacles interfere. There are, however, important 
distinctions: the achievement under a tendency demanding 
new experiences lies in the very fact that the activity does 
bring continually new experiences of the desired kind; it 
is being indefinitely attained without actually arriving, 
precisely because the activity aims not to arrive at 
a settled’ end. And since the tendency provides in 
advance for changes of object, result, instrumental process, 
such changes do not bring any deviation of the activity 
from the original direction — as long, of course, as the 
range of possibilities implied in the tendency demanding 
new experiences is wide enough to include them. Therefore, 
deviation with regard to this kind of activities can mean 
only one thing: it consists in the fact that an intentionally 
unsettled activity becomes determined and thus takes the 
form of settled action. It deviates by becoming stabilized. 
Even this is possible only because no activity is absolutely 
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unsettled, because the range of new experience which its 
leading tendency demands is always more or less limited. 
This process of stabilization gives science some access to the 
unsettled activity, which cannot be enclosed in the framework 
of rational concepts while and in so far as it remains un- 
settled; but the moment it begins to settle, science obtains 
a grip upon it. 


STABILIZATION. 


A few empirically observed instances of stabilization 
will facilitate the understanding and explanation of this 
process. Perhaps the best known and most instructive 
instance is the fixation of human behavior which comes 
with advancing age. The adventuresome spirit of youth 
gradually subsides, activity learns to run along established 
grooves, and whatever desire for new experience still remains 
can only find its expression either in flights of imagination 
or in some side-lines which can be separated from the 
main course of life. It will not do to ascribe this process 
exclusively to the loss of plasticity in the organism and in 
the nervous system in particular. Though biological factors 
do play here a certain réle, social factors are at least 
equally important, as is shown by the variations of 
stabilization manifestly due to varying social conditions. 
Thus, in lower societies and in lower classes of the same 
society the stabilization of young people generally takes 
place at an earlier age than in more complex and more 
highly cultivated social milieux. In modern: civilized life 
the limits of youth have been much extended at the 
cost of maturity, and this extension — which has mostly 
taken place in the course of the last century or two — 
is clearly not the result of any marvelous increase of vitality 
in the human race, but mainly of the fact that society does 
not expect and does not force youth to settle as early as 
it did before. This retardation of stabilization is particularly 
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marked with regard to women, for whom marriage usuaily 
means the end of youth and the beginning of maturity; 
the normal limit of the marriageable age of a woman, 
and consequently the reckoning of her youth has been 
extended by at least ten years in the last century among 
the cultivated classes of Western societies. 

What is more: a similar extension has made the period 
of middle age increasingly encroach upon that of old age; 
the individual takes an active part in social life much longer 
than formerly, and in some pursuits the moment of retirement 
is not settled by custom or by law, as it used to be, but 
depends on the concrete conditions in each particular case. 
And since active social life in modern times demands more 
mental plasticity of its particinants than it did in the past, 
such a postponement of the period of old-age retirement 
means that the stabilization of maturity is neither as thorough 
nor as all-sided as it used to be a few generations ago. 
A certain range of new experience is allowed to the mature 
individual, even within those limits in which his activities 
have become stabilized, and outside of these limits some 
lines of activity remain open to him in which little stabiliz~- 
ation is socially demanded. Thus, intellectual and physical 
pursuits having the character of sport, though they have 
no direct bearing upon the serious business of life, help 
the mature individual of the present time to preserve some 
of his mental plasticity. Finally, we may mention a number 
of occupations in which the search for new experiences 
preserves a much greater réle than usually; such are those 
of policeman, actor, writer, scientist.1 Still, even in these 
lines some stabilization takes place; and, generally speaking, 
in maturity and old age the field in which stabilization is 
socially demanded remains incomparably wider than the 
field of permitted mobility. 


1 See William I. Thomas, “The Gaming Instinct”, in the American 
Journal of Sociology, VI (1900—1901). 
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In the behavior of social groups parallel instances of 
a general stabilization are found after periods of migration, 
revolution and revolt. The case of migration is illustrated 
by Greek colonization; by the settlement of Teutonic peoples 
in the early Middle Ages in France, Spain, and Northern 
Italy; by the establishment of Western invaders in Palestine 
after the First Crusade; finally, by the whole process of 
gradual colonization of the United States. Every migration 
involves, of course, a conscious break with some of the 
stabilized conditions and forms of behavior, and an intentional 
search for new experiences in some fields at least; and 
each ends in an effort to stabilize social life in the new 
environment. This effort sometimes begins immediately on 
arrival, and often proves premature with regard to the range 
of unforeseen possibilities which the new conditions gradually 
open and with regard also to the persistence of the search 
for new experiences in some of the members of the migrating 
group. An outline of future stabilization is often drawn up 
even at the outset, as instanced by certain Greek colonists 
who took with them such religious and magical values as 
could be transported, and planned to copy the structure 
of their metropolis in building the colonial city. Similarly, 
the Teutonic peoples carried their tribal law and their 
military system wherever they went; the “Pilgrim Fathers” 
set out with the rigid scheme of a puritanic conception of 
life. In such cases the stable traditional framework becomes 
the center of stabilization for those lines of behavior in 
which originally the search for new experiences predominated. 
The division of spoils among the Teutonic invaders of 
Roman provinces, and the relations between them and local 
population were settled under the influence of their ancient 
social and political organization; religious interpretations 
and sanctions were extended over the whole pioneer work 
of the Puritans; the crusaders who remained as rulers of 
Eastern principalities in Syria and Palestine, and the groups 
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of knights who under the influence of religious and altruistic 
exaltation tended the sick and defended the pilgrims visiting 
the Holy Shrine framed their new activities into the old 
categories of feudal society. Sometimes, on the other 
hand, the new stabilization arises independently of any 
traditional order; take the spontaneous organization of 
gold-mining and ranching communities in the American West. 

The stabilization after revolutionary upheavals is better 
known and even more striking because the social tendencies 
involved in revolutions usually are more radically bent on 
new experiences than those involved in migration, particularly 
in organized migration. The migrating group preserves an 
explicit or latent respect for many of its traditions, institutions 
and mores, whereas a revolutionary group usually wants 
most of them changed. How quickly the desire for stability 
sets in, is well illustrated by the case of Bolshevist Russia; 
how unavailing, because premature, are many of the attempts 
to attain a post-revolutionary stabilization is shown by the 
history of France from 1789 to 1871, when at first every 
few months, later every few years brought a new constitution. 

The stabilization of groups in revolt against the wider 
society in the midst of which they live is exemplified by 
the rigid organization of most militant secret societies, and 
by the codes of criminals whose severity has often provoked 
the surprise of students unable to understand how men 
who would not observe the rules of a normal social order 
willingly subject themselves to the much more exacting and 
stringent discipline of their group. Even groups of intellectual 
Bohemians, most eager to avoid all stabilization and mentally 
best able to do it, cannot escape the gradual growth of 
a more or less fixed schematism in the midst of their 
very revolt against all schematisms. 

From these general processes let us pass to simpler 
cases of stabilization taking place in the course of some 
particular line of activity. | 
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An Englishman started on his travels with the obvious 
and avowed desire to escape the boredom of old things, 
occupations, acquaintances and customs, and to obtain as 
many new and unfamiliar experiences as possible. No sooner 
arrived in a foreign city, than he joined the local English 
colony, kept aloof from all intimate contact with the native 
population, lived in a hotel where he could follow as 
closely as possible his old routine in matters of food, 
clothes, and lodging, was filled with contempt or with 
righteous indignation at any discrepancy between foreign 
customs, mores, ideas, and those’ English standards he was 
trying to escape; and limited practically his new experiences 
to sight-seeing, shopping and table talk. 

Two ladies of the old continental aristocracy opened 
their salons to political, scientific, literary and artistic 
circles, so as to provoke and to experience continually new 
social contacts. After a while, one of them commenced 
to eliminate all the new elements except a few whose 
behavior proved to fit into the framework of classical aris- 
tocratic society, while the other preserved her wide salon . 
as formerly, under the impression that she was performing 
a hard duty for the benefit of mankind, but organized 
separate, small and purely aristocratic receptions whose 
participants ceased to come to the big mixed meetings. 

A social reformer started to organize a cooperative 
association on a new basis with innumerable new industrial, 
commercial, political, recreational, intelléctual possibilities 
looming in the future. Gradually, however, these possibil- 
ities, after a few vague attempts at realizing some of them, 
dropped out, and the association became under his leader- 
ship an ordinary limited liability company, specializing in 
a few industrial and commercial enterprises. 

A revolutionist participated in efforts to overthrow the 
existing government with wide plans and ambitions for polit- 
ical and social reconstruction. He had many discouraging 
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experiences; among other things was betrayed by a friend 
and kept several months in prison. When offered a post 
under the existing régime, he took it, still intending to work 
for social reform; but when his first reformatory attemps 
were baffled, he resigned himself, and became a conservatist 
working for the advancement of his own bureaucratic career. 

A teacher wishing to get out of the rut and to individ- 
ualize his purposes and methods in application to the 
different personalities of his pupils made a series of mistakes 
in these endeavors by applying the wrong method to the 
wrong personality. The school inspectors found his pupils 
insufficiently provided with the requisite stock of knowledge. 
After this he tried merely to impart information efficiently 
according to the appointed program, and developed a rigid 
routine. : 

A boy escaped from home in search of adventure and 
in order to avoid domestic ‘discipline. After a few days 
of unsatisfactory vagabondage, being still unwilling to return, 
he hired himself as a servant on a peasant farm, where 
the discipline was much stricter than at home. After 
a month, he wrote asking to be forgiven and taken home. 

A group of painters dissatisfied with the alleged con- 
servatism and uniformity manifested in the exhibitions of 
the artistic society to which they belonged, broke off and 
started a new society, exhibiting under the slogans of 
aristic revolution and individual anarchy. Their opponents 
and critics marked them as a school and emphasized some 
common traits of their most striking products as characters 
of the school. In trying to justify their revolt they followed 
the hint of their critics, developed an artistic credo and 
set out to put this credo into action, demanding of all 
members a strict adherence to the new common standards. 

How should social psychology deal with facts like 
those outlined above? It cannot be satisfied, of course, 
with merely stating a frequent, or even a regular occurrence 
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of processes of stabilization at certain points of activities 
that have started in search of new experiences; for such 
a statement does not explain the processes it describes. 
Nor is an adequate explanation given by simply assuming 
a constitutional conservatism of human beings, an inherent 
inclination of human nature toward stability and repetition; 
for these are nothing but ways of expressing the general 
observation that most activities are more or less determined 
and stabilized, and that even those which intend to remain 
changing usually undergo sooner or later the process of 
stabilization. It is certainly a true generalization; but it 
does not help us understand why any particular activity at 
any particular moment has become stabilized in spite of its 
original intention to remain unstable; and if too much 
stressed, it involves the danger of precluding any under- 
standing of the oposite fact, i. e., of the very appearance 
of activities whose intention is not stability, but new ex- 
periences. 3 

We should fare no better by admitting with some 
authors a rhythm of stability and change conditioned by 
energetic processes going on in the body: an actual surplus 
of organic energy agglomerated during a period of stability 
manifesting itself in the search for change, the expenditure 
of this surplus in new activities naturally leading back to 
rest and stabilization. Even if the facts were considered 
from a purely biological point of view, this explanation 
would not adequately cover them, for the search for change 
may start and go on during morbid periods of energetic 
exhaustion, and the stabilization of action sometimes requires 
as much or more actual nervous effort than the most rest- 
jess mobility. Moreover, all biological explanation neglects 
those variations which are obviously due to social influences. 
Organic facts must, of course, play a réle in behavior, 
since the subject’s body is an instrument of all activity; 
but in each case other empirical factors contribute in 
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producing the particular empirical effects, and none of - 


them should be assumed once and for ever to be the 
universal determining force. 

The only proper approach to the solution of our problem 
is to compare various empirical processes of stabilization, 
keeping in view the tendencies and experiences of the 
active subjects themselves and seeking to find what is 
common in all these processes. Clearly, the common and 
important fact which calls for explanation is the appearance 
in the given line of behavior of a tendency to pass from 
an intentional search for new and unexpected possibilities 
to a limited and systematized action or series of actions, 
each dealing with a definite situation composed of deter- 
mined elements more or less similar to those known from 
past experiences. We may call this tendency the desire 
for stability, and define it as a desire to stabilize a course 
of activity which up to then has been unstable, that is, 
voluntarily to organize it into determined closed actions. 
This tendency ceases to be actual after stabilization has 
been achieved; but it may be revived at any moment, if 
the subject is inclined to start off again on a search for 
new experiences and then remembers the undesirable 
consequences which this search brought in the past. 

Since, according to the scientific principle of causality, 
every change must have its cause in some other change 
within the same system, the cause of the appearance of 
this desire for stability must be sought in some other 
change which has occurred in the course of the subject’s 
activity. The effect being a modification of the active 
tendency, the cause must be found in some change of the 
objective elements of the activity, some modification of 
the subject’s experiences which the subject, though tending 
to new and unexpected experiences, did not intend to 
provoke and did not include within the range of desirable 
possibilities when he started in search of changes. 
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However willing a social subject may be to modify 
his objects, purposes, and instrumental processes in the 
course of the activity; however open he may remain to 
new and unexpected possibilities, yet in the very fact that 
he purposes to bring forth by his own acts unforeseen 
consequences, the expectation is implied that these con- 
sequences will prove positive values, will appear desirable 
and be positively appreciated by the subject after they 
have been brought forth. Without sucha latent expectation 
new experiences would not be desired. We do not mean 
to say, of course, that there always is a reflective foresight 
or hedonistic calculation of future consequences; on the 
contrary, usually the real desirability of the actually desired 
new experiences is not consciously foréshadowed. But 
the unreflective attitude toward them involves a sub- 
conscious demand that they be positive when they come; 
just as in a tendency which has a definite result in view, 
there is a subconscious expectation that this result when 
attained will be a positive value, at least with reference 
to the given situation. 

This expectation of axiologically positive consequences 
is not yet necessarily baffled if one of the unexpected 
consequences actually obtained proves to be a negative 
value. The desire for new experience always includes a 
more or less conscious acceptance of what Sumner calls 
the “aleatory element” of life. When we wish new and 
unforeseen things to happen, we are willing to take the 
chance that among them may be some undesirable things; 
and this willingness accounts for much of the excitement 
which accompanies all activity tending toward new experi~ 
ences. QGuyau’s “amour du risque”, Thomas’ “gaming 
instinct” express this very- willingness to take the bad 
along with the good chances. But the good chances must 
prevail, or rather must seem to prevail in the eyes of the 
subject: unless an actually experienced negative value is 
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interpreted by the subject as merely a temporary check or 
a step towards more desirable future consequences, his desire 
for new experiences will not continue. It is a well-known 
observation that if a novice in hazardous games has obstinate 
“bad luck” the first time he plays, he probably will never 
become a gambler, for it will be difficult for him to develop 
that sanguine expectation of future gains in spite of present 
losses which characterizes the true gambling spirit. 

Thus, in order to determine that change which causes 
the appearance of the desire for stability, we-must find 
the process which definitely baffles the expectation of 
axiologically positive unforeseen consequences in an un- 
settled activity. It is not a single undesirable experience, 
nor even a number of disconnected undesirable experiences 
scattered among desirable ones. It can be only a series 
of negative consequences which in the eyes of the subject 
seems likely to continue, and thus provokes the definite 
expectation of a prevalence of undesirable experiences 
among the new and unforeseen ones which his activity will 
provoke. This happens whenever each new consequence 
appears as axiologically negative relatively to the preceding 
ones; or, in other words, whenever the new experiences 
seem to range themselves in an ascending scale with 
regard to their relative undesirability. 

How long such a progressively negative series must 
be in order to produce the desire for stability depends 
upon many circumstances. Since we are dealing with 
unsettled activity, the rational grasp of science cannot be 
as firm as it might be in bearing upon changes of stabilized 
action; any law here must leave open a range of possible 
variations within its limits. In some cases a succession 
of two new experiences, the second negative with reference 
to the first, is sufficient. A boy whose experiment of 
breaking a window is followed by a severe punishment 
may forever afterwards keep on the safe side with regard 
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to experiments of this kind; a savage tribe preparing for 
war may be discouraged and return to peaceful occupations 
if, after starting to march against the enemy, an unexpected 
event happens the magical significance of which is inter- 
preted as disastrous. On the other hand, the history of 
revolutionary movements shows many undaunted fighters 
whose hope for ultimate success survived for many years 
a most painful series of obvious failures. 

It must be clearly realized that not the absolute ob- 
jective importance, but the relative subjective ascendency 
of negative consequences is the determining factor in this 
process. An individual may not be discouraged by the 
most difficult obstacles or disastrous events, if they seem 
accidental; whereas a series of small, but steadily increasing 
annoyances will dampen his eagerness for the unknown, 
if they appear as an unavoidable outcome of his line of 
behavior. Thus, military ardor is more easily changed into 
a desire for peace and rest by the increasing discomforts 
of trench life than by the most violent exertions and painful 
wounds. Further, a series of negative consequences which 
objectively are of an approximately equal importance usually 
seem to the subject as ascendent, more seldom as descendent, 
in the scale of undesirability; if the former, their effect is 
to develop a desire for stability. Thus, toa man of steady 
habits who was exceptionally induced to gamble each new 
loss seems a new and greater misfortune as compared 
with the preceding one; whereas to the inveterate gambler 
it appears as the last stroke of bad fortune, after which 
the luck must turn. Finally, though the actual experiences 
taken separately may have been even positively “pleasant” 
in other combinations, they produce the same result as 
“unpleasant” experiences if the scale of their pleasantness 
steadily descends, for then every one will seem a relatively 
negative value with regard to what went before. This is 
what frequently happens in “sight-seeing”. 
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Taking all this into consideration, we can formulate 
the law of stabilization as follows: 

LAW 1. Jf in the course of an unstabilized activity 
the new experiences which this activity produces appear 
to form a negative axiological scale in such a way that 
every subsequent experience assumes the character of 
a relatively negative value as compared with the preceding 
experiences, there develops a desire for stability in the 
given line of behavior. 

This law may be expressed less exactly, but more 
popularly by saying: An individual begins to wish for 
stability if his search for new experiences seems to bring 
more and more undesirable consequences. The same holds 
true of a group. : ; 

Let us now apply this law to the instances quoted 
above. Stabilization coming with age is easily explained 
when we remember: first, that society attaches a negative 
sanction to the individual’s search for new experiences 
beyond a certain age limit, and that this sanction is graded 
according to the age of the individual — some acts which 
are slightly blamed in youth provoke indignation in ma-~ 
turity, others approved in youth, permitted in maturity, are 
ridiculed in old age — and according to the range and 
prolongation of the individual’s activity; secondly, that 
objectively the same negative social sanction assumes 
a greater importance for the individual when he has 
a responsible position, a family to support, an established 
reputation to uphold, than when he was a young man with 
no definite social standing; thirdly, that many new ex- 
periences lose their charm, or even become actually un- 
pleasant when the organism ceases to respond positively 
to stimuli and the physical effort needed to obtain new 
pleasures becomes increasingly difficult! Thus, with the 
progress of age, an ever increasing number and variety 
of unsettled activities, meeting with social and organic 
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obstacles, lead to that negative axiological scale which 
causes the desire for new experiences to yield to the 
desire for stability. 

The stabilization of social groups is also seen to be 
due te the negative axiological scale of new experiences 
which is brought by the very process of migration, revolution, 
or revolt. A group may be ready collectively to meet all 
external difficulties and obstacles, but it is usually not 
prepared for the internal disruptions which develop in new 
conditions with particular frequency and facility owing to 
the fact that each member responds in his own way to 
the changed environment, while the desire for new ex- 
perience which is set free in each by the social upheaval 
leads to unexpected consequences whose harmonization 
cannot be at once achieved. For each member the new 
and unpleasant experiences arising from his conflicts with 
other members are something he did not bargain for when 
starting in search of new material, political, or economic 
conditions of collective life. These experiences seem to 
multiply and grow in importance at an ever increasing rate; 
for, if a social conflict remains unchecked, it is bound to 
bring other conflicts, since each member subjectively 
exaggerates the wrongs done to him, and undervalues those 
he inflicts upon others. Consequently, the actual series 
of new experiences arouses a desire for stability, which 
expresses itself in an effort to define and organize per- 
manently the new social relations within the group and at 
the same time to impose certain regulations upon new 
contacts between individual members and the outside 
world. anh 

The cases of the travelling Englishman and of the 
aristocratic ladies first extending and then limiting the range 
of their acquaintanceship are explained by the fact that 


the first personal contacts with new people — foreigners 
or representatives of other classes — provoke some 
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disagreeable shocks in those who have been brought up 
according to rigid standards of propriety and accustomed 
to specific kinds of social responses. Such shocks are 
apt to increase greatly in subjective importance and to 
multiply during the period when superficial acquaintance 
begins to change into intimacy; the subject rightly or wrongly 
foresees an ascending scale of unpleasant experiences which 
will follow a further extension of intimate relations, and 
therefore withdraws into his old shell, at best limiting his 
further new social experiences to purely superficial contacts - 
and outside observation. 

The social reformer or the revolutionist, particularly 
if young and unexperienced, finds it much harder than he 
thought to force his social milieu into new forms of behavior, 
particularly when the milieu is unprepared, i. ¢., has no 
desire for new experiences in that particular line of action 
which the subject tries to develop. The obstacles are 
apt to grow with the progress of the activity; even those 
individuals who hail a new idea with enthusiasm as long 
as remains a thing of the imagination are apt to shrink 
from it when it begins to assume a practical shape, because 
their demand for new experiences prefers to express itself 
vicariously in making or accepting imaginary changes instead 
of bringing forth real ones. Thus, the subject again sees 
before him an axiologically negative scale of social effects 
of his action, and falls back upon stabilized old purposes 
and methods. An experienced social worker will foresee 
and plan to avoid his own future discouragement and at 
the same time assure better objective results by gradually 
preparing his milieu for his new ideas and starting with 
less striking modifications rather than with wide plans of 
radical change, when he is not sure that the way is fully 
prepared. 

In the examples of the teacher and the runaway boy 
the ascending scale of undesirable results was due to the 
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unforeseen disabilities of the subjects themselves. The 
teacher had probably heard about individualizing educational 
methods and did not realize that he was not sufficiently 
capable of applying the principle to its full extent because 
he lacked that psychological insight into other personalities 
which is here the indispensable condition of success. The 
boy had read books of adventure and illusioned himself 
about his own physical and moral power to cope independently 
with even the most obvious difficulties of vagrant life. 

The dissenting anarchistic painters had not realized 
that none of them was able to stand entirely on his own 
individual merits or to gain social recognition without the 
backing of a school. The originality of each of them was 
just sufficient to make him unwilling to follow the uniformity 
of the traditional style, but not sufficient to enable him to 
create a new and purely personal style. Though they all 
rejected the background of artistic tradition, they had to 
find a new common basis in order to preserve the individual 
faith of each in the importance of his own work, and to 
impose this faith upon the public. 

In each of the concrete cases quoted above the change 
which resulted in stabilization was connected with objective 
factors; sometimes its chief source lay in the social object, 
sometimes in the instrumental process, sometimes in the 
reflected self, sometimes in all of these. But in each 
case the essential modification which produced the desire 
for stability was the appearance of a series of consequences 
which seemed to the subject to range themselves into 
a negative axiological scale — “from bad to worse” — and 
thus to threaten him with a predominance of undesirable 
experiences, if the activity should be continued. The 
appearance of such a series, more or less prolonged, is 
thus the necessary and sufficient cause of the development 
of a desire for stability, which may manifest itself either 
in an attempt to return to some old stabilized type of action 
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or in an effort to stabilize the new type of action so as 
to preclude further unforeseen experiences and achieve 
definite purposes in definite conditions. 


MOBILIZATION. 


We have explained how and why activities searching 
for new and unexpected consequences change into deter- 
mined actions with well defined situations. But there are 
also changes going on in the opposite direction, since an 
individual or a collectivity may at any moment abandon 
his stabilized activities and undertake a search for new 
experiences. If we assumed these changes to be manifes- 
tations in a pure and unalloyed form of the element of 
originality and creativeness in human life, there could be 
no possible causal explanation of such facts; each appear- 
ance of a search for new experiences would have to be 
simply taken as an absolutely spontaneous expression of 
the power of the human mind to break at any moment 
without any reason with all stabilized forms of behavior. 
But we know differently: human originality is limited; 
search for new experiences develops in the course of 
stabilized actions and with reference to determined situa~ 
tions as a more or less far-reaching modification of some 
line of activity already existing. Even the most daring 
social adventurer, the most original searcher for new truths 
or for new forms of beauty does not start suddenly and 
all at once into the unknown, breaking absolutely and 
without gradation with all his former personal habits, 
social customs or ideal norms. His search for new 
experiences ‘begins as a deviation from some stabilized 
activity; the new line of behavior is at first new only in 
contrast with the established line. Later on, if the search 
for new experiences has actually brought unforeseen con- 
sequences in the new line and further search takes its 
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start from these consequences, then all connection with 
the original starting-point may be lost; the novelty and 
spontaneity of this unstabilized activity increase at every step, 
and no rational explanation can any longer be applied to 
the new and unexpected turns which this activity may take 
at any moment. But the origin of the search for new 
experiences is still within the limits of scientific analysis. 

Again let us take a few concrete examples. The best 
known type is found in the indivyidual’s revolt against the 
stabilizing regulation of life to which his social environment 
has subjected him. There is the truant child, who avoids 
the discipline of the classroom to go loafing in the city 
streets or roaming in the fields and forests. A young man, 
instead of laboriously preparing for the legal career planned 
for him by his father, spends his time on more doubtful, 
but more interesting literary activities. A young woman, 
having been married by her family to a wealthy, but much 
older man, aiter a period ‘of faithful though growingly 
reluctant discharge of her wifely and domestic duties, 
begins to flirt and takes a lover; another in a_ similar 
position becomes a society leader, while still another seeks 
separation from her husband and becomes a fighter for 
women’s rights. A soldier deserts the army and goes 
tramping; another gets connected with a_ revolutionary 
organization. A scientist breaks the restraint of traditional 
dogmas, and openly proclaims his freedom to search for 
truth without regard to any considerations of religious 


_ orthodoxy or alleged danger to social morals. A young 


European domestic servant, brought up from childhood by 
a benevolent but despotic mistress, on hearing of the 
wonderful possibilities of high wages, freedom, new plea- 
sures and new sights which may become hers if she goes 
to America, leaves her place at the first opportunity of 
emigrating. A bank cashier who has a mistress and 
Juxurious tastes commits an embezzlement in order to try 
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the chances of a free life abroad with the woman whom 
he loves and who has tempted him. A girl of a conser- 
vative family rebels against her parents and goes to study 
medicine with a view to some great future work which 
she means to do for the benefit of the poor; and so on. 

In the behavior of social groups there are parallel] 
phenomena showing the rejection of restrictive stabilization 
imposed by outside authority and patiently born up io 
a certain moment. Many striking illustrations are found in 
the “social unrest” of modern times, particularly in the 
srowth of national consciousness in subject peoples end 
in the progress of the labor movement. 

Lithuania presents an interesting example of the first 
of these two processes. Since the upper strata of Lithuanian 
society, after a brief period of partial Ruthenization in the 
14-th century, became completely Polonized, only the peasant 
class retained the Lithuanian language and traditions. When 
the peasants were released .from serfdom in 1862 and 
opportunities for careers as priests, professionals and 
merchants were thrown open to them, they developed the 
ambition to live a full cultural life independently of the 
control of the higher classes. This could best be accom-~ 
plished by the development of a national Lithuanian culture 
in all domains — social and economic organization, the 
church, the press, literature, art, science. This culture had 
to struggle with the superior and already established Polish 
culture, and from this struggle grew the demand _ for 
a complete Lithuanization of the country. Thus, the whole 
national movement sprang from the great demand for new 
experiences which has pervaded the masses of the country 
population since the abolition of the old restrictive class 
system. 

The history of the labor movement during the last 
century and a half shows that the beginning of the move- 
ment and of each new stage of its progress in various 
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countries is preceded by some violent disturbance in the 
given country. This may be the effect of a politial revo- 
lution, as in France in 1793, 1837, 1848, in Germany 1846—8, 
i Poland in 1863, and in Italy in 1870; or of a foreign 
war, as in England after the Napoleonic period, in France 
in 1871 after the German invasion, in Russia following the 
Russo-Japanese war of 1905 and after the disaster of 
1915—1916; and in most Eurogean countries during and 
after the Great War. Somewhat analogous phenomena are 
noticeable in earlier history: the French Jacqueries following 
the long period of Anglo-French conflicts, and the German 
Bauernkriege aiter the religious struggles of the Reformation. 
Other striking similarities appear; in each case the mo- 
vement begins with a collective revolt against some abuses 
by the propertied class which the workmen particularly 
resent. Gaining impetus with its progress, it develops 
either into a revolutionary attempt violently to eliminate 
the ruling ciass, and to appropriate or destroy its property; 
or else into a slower and steadier effort to wrestle away 
from it all political power and to control economic values. 

There is another type of cases where the individual 
or the group, instead of revolting against restraints imposed 
from the outside, breaks self-developed or self-imposed 
stabilities of behavior. A wealthy young man, who had been 
brought up in a Jesuit school to be sincérely religious, 
soon after his entrance into a university was made drunk 
by some fellow-students and taken to a gambling club 
where he met with astonishing success in gambling; later, 
he was tempted into sexual relations with a refined demi- 
mondaine. Before the psychological reaction following these 
excesses was allowed to mature, he was again induced by 
his friends to repeat these performances, with the result 
that in a short time he became the most reckless and 
adventurous reveler in town. Another equally typical case 
is that of the steady workman who takes to drink or begins 
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to change the place of his work on every pretext unti! he 
finally becomes a vagabond; when the workman is not 
a hired laborer, but an independent handworker, it is still 
more evident that his rebellion is against self-imposed, not 
external discipline. There are, of course, innumerable 
cases where a hardworking, moral young girl, who has 
yielded to a seducer with whom she fell in love, gradually 
drops into a career of more or less explicit prostitution; 
and still others, where a girl is tempted to give herself 
for money in order to secure the luxuries which she has 
coveted from a distance and otherwise could never attain. 

As against these cases where the desire for new ex- 
perience leads to a disorganization and decadence of active 
life should be mentioned those in which it means an increase 
of creative effort; for instance, the painter producing by 
routine who is brought to see new artistic possibilities by 
contact with a master’s work or some unusual subject; 
a scientist whose accepted theory is upset and before whom 
new horizons open in consequence of an unexpected dis- 
covery; a commonplace man who is lifted into mystical 
exaltation by a religious revival. 

Collective behavior offers a well-known illustration of 
this break with self-imposed stabilities in the change from 
old customs to new fashions. In modern society such 
a change usually follows the growing contact of a hitherto 
isolated group with the outside world, or the introduction 
of a new invention. A peasant community into which, 
through returning emigrants or city connections, strange 
forms of dress, new methods of house~building or agriculture 
begin to penetrate, opposes these innovations, and the 
latter are at first mere individual deviations from the 
collective behavior. But if a new form once gains general 
recognition and proves, or seems to prove desirable, the 
community becomes more open than heretofore to further 
innovations in the same line, and after a time may even 
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search for more. There are many peasant communities 
in Europe in which twenty years ago the traditional pic-~ 
turesque costume still prevailed; ten years later a “city 
dress” of non-descript fashion was commonly accepted as 
a substitute for the costume; whereas now the latest 
fashions are followed as closely and rapidly as possible — 
which means, when they have already been worn two or 
three years in fashionable society — though always, of 
course, without the many secondary variations and refine- 
ments which they assume in “high life”. 

The effect of inventions is shown by the evolution 
which occurs in industrial circles when a new method of 
technical production is discovered, and a similar phenomenon 
appears in intellectual circles when a new theoretic view 
is propounded. When a new technical device breaks the 
technical rules sanctioned by tradition, or when a new 
philosophic or scientific theory disturbs theoretic beliefs 
hallowed by age, there is at first opposition and conflict; 
the acceptance of the technical device or new theory, 
however, makes the way easier for further technical or 
intellectual changes, and there even comes a time when 
the industrials begin consciously to search for new inven- 
tions and the intellectuals hunt up new theories for 
consideration and discussion. 

If we leave aside the multiple differences between the 
cases here briefly described and postpone to a later time 
the analysis of the problem of conflict which is involved 
in many of them, the common features of all these 
processes of mobilization, as they may be called, stand 
out very clearly. Each such process begins with the 
appearance in the course of a stabilized action or a series 
of stabilized actions, of some new and unforeseen value, 
which may be either introduced from the outside as 
a product of new influences or else be an unexpected 
consequence of the activity itself. Even if its appearance is 
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preceded by some vision of its existence, its introduction in- 
to the course of the action may be considered to constitute 
a surprise, if the subject foresaw no actual opportunity of 
realizing it. Moreover, in each of our examples the value 
is axiologically positive with reference to the normal 
consequences which the continuation of the action would 
bring; or, in other words, the normal consequences of the 
action appear as relatively negative, relatively undesirable, 
when compared with the unforeseen event which has 
actually happened. 

Thus, for the school child the new experiences which 
he might obtain by wandering in the city streets or in the 
open country appear as much more desirable than the 
normal experiences which would follow his going to school; 
and everyone who has been tempted in his childhood into 
truancy or has observed other children being tempted knows 
the shock of excited and pleasurable surprise which comes 
when the possibility of obtaining these new experiences, 
formerly not imagined at all or remaining a matter of vague 
speculation, is suddenly understood as something that can 
be actually realized right now or the next day, perhaps by 
simply following another child who has already done it 
before. This sudden consciousness that some desirable 
possibility, which the subject formerly either did not know 
or merely imagined in the abstract without connecting it 
definitely with his real behavior, can be made actual for 
him at once or at some real moment of his real life by 
his merely deviating from the appointed course of his 
present activity, seems to be the turning-point in that kind 
of mobilization which consists in rejecting regulations 
imposed from the outside. It is the pivotal moment of 
what Mr. Thomas in his studies of social psychology terms 
“the crisis”. The crisis may be the result of some outside 
happening; a woman chafing under the bond of a hated 
marriage meets a man who offers her love and the hope 
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of an unexpected happiness; a soldier weary of military 
discipline is addressed by revolutionists who furnish him 
present excitement and a chance of eventually overthrowing 
the military system; tne domestic servant hears from her 
relatives about America and is given an opportunity to 
emigrate; the abolition of serfdom enables the Lithuanian 
peasant to rise to higher levels; the Franco-Prussian War 
of 1870 and the Russo-Japanese War of 1904 by weakening 
the contro! of the ruling classes permit the laboring classses 
to assert themselves. Or the crisis may come in consegence 
of the subject’s own mental activity which shows him some 
previously unsuspected weakness in the powers restraining 
him or some previously unforeseen method of escaping 
their restraint. The law student sees the possibility of 
earning a precarious living by his literary efforts, and thus 
becoming independent of his father; the soldier invents 
a plan of desertion which he hopes will prevent his 
recapture; the leaders of the Lithuanian national movement 
at a certain period consciously began to plan the recon- 
struction of a complete Lithuanian culture, as the Czechs 
had done earlier; Marx and his followers developed a creed 
which made the working classes expect the coming of 
a socialist era as a historical necessity and gave them the 
consciousness of their own power which they had lacked 
before. 

When mobilization consists in getting away from self- 
imposed stabilities there is no sudden crisis, for the new 
possibilities do not appear as desirable at once. The 
religious young man shrank at first from the idea of revelry, 
gambling and sexual! relations; a steady workman does not 
care to change his place of work as long as his occupation 
goes on normally; an artist or a scientist carefully consider 
before accepting new facts which jar with their established 
preconceptions; a social group is averse to forms of behavior 
or beliefs which conflict with its traditions. Only after the 
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new values have been forced upon the subject and found 
unexpectedly positive when compared with the old, does 
the subject become more open than before to further new 
suggestions; and this does not mean that such suggestions 
will be welcomed as soon as they come, but that the 
opposition against them will be weaker than before and 
their desirability will be easier realized. 

However, in spite of this difference the two varieties 
of the process of mobilization fall under the same law. 
In fact, whether the stability is due to outside restraint 
or is self-imposed, one relatively positive new value is 
insufficient to change stabilized behavior into a search for 
new experiences. The subject must have given to him an 
ascending series of desirable new values. Such a series.is 
easily realized, though perhaps only in imagination, whenever 
the stability of present action is maintained at the cost of 4 
the repression of some tendencies which are not completely 
suppressed, but continually struggling to find satisfaction 7 
by breaking away from the repressing factors. For in this 
case one new and desirable value actually reached, or 7 
represented as accessible by deviating from the stabilized i 
course, may stir the subject’s imagination so strongly that 
a whole series of increasingly positive values appear as 
potentially real and easy to materialize in the course 
of a new activity, while many more unknown and desir- 
able possibilities seem hidden in the distant future. On 
the contrary, when the stabilization is spontaneous the 
series of positive new values must be actually produced 
and experienced in reality, not only in imagination, before 
the subject develops optimism with regard to unexpected 
changes and projects his present satisfaction into unknown 
future. 

In either case there appears a desire for new experience, 
that is, a general tendency to break away from the given 
stabilized action or series of actions and to turn off into 
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a relatively new line of activity which seems to promise 
positive new experiences. This desire for new experience 
at first takes the direction indicated by the experiences 
actually achieved or imagined. It ceases to be actual while 
the search for new experience is actually going on, but may 
reassert itself whenever stability is remembered or imagined 
to be possible. Thus, we have the very reverse of the 
causal change which, we have seen, leads to stabilization. 


The law of mobilization can be summarized as follows: 


LAW 2. If an actual or possible change in the course 
of a stabilized action appears to produce a series of 
desirable new experiences which seem to constitute an 
axiologically positive scale and are relatively positive as 
compared with the foreseen consequences of the original 
action, there develops a desire for new experience along 
the line of activity indicated by the change. 


In popular terms we might say: if an individual (or 
a group) sees a possibility of obtaining a series of more 
and more desirable results by breaking away from some 
stable line of conduct into a new line. he develops a desire 
for new experience. 


The two laws formulated above occupy in a sense an 
exceptional place in social psychology, for they refer to 
psychological processes whose beginning and end, respec- 
tively, escape rational determination. They are causal 
laws, indeed, in so far as stabilization, respectively mo- 
bilization, is sure to come if the necessary conditions are 
fulfilled; but the exact nature of the specific effects of 
the given causes remains indefinite. We can be sure that 
an individual who has had increasingly undesirable new 
experiences will settle into some stable line of conduct, 
but we do not know what this line will be; similarly, we 
may expect that he will launch into a search for new 
experiences after he has been unsettled by a series of 
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unexpected and increasingly pleasant changes in the course 
of his stabilized behavior, but we cannot foretell the ulti- 
mate developments of his futuré activity. 


EXPLANATION OF CHANGES IN STABILIZED ACTIVITY. 


We shall be henceforth concerned exclusively with 
the investigation of the more usual cases where social 
activity possesses a definite purpose and a stable system- 
atic organization. Causal explanation has a much better 
opportunity in this field, for it follows from the principle 
of achievement that a stabilized action cannot deviate from 
its original course without cause, and that the nature of 
the deviation is determined by the nature of the cause. 
To study this determination in detail should be the main 
task of socio-psychological research and should lead to 
many discoveries important for both theory and practice. 
We shall here trace some of the most general aspects of 
this determination and attempt to discover a few funda~ 
mental laws which may be useful in finding other, more 
special and definite causal relations. 

Every deviation of a stabilized social action means 
a change of the tendency which has started this action 
and outlined its course. As long as the tendency remains 
the same, is not satisfied or modified, the action must be 
considered as pursuing its course toward achievement even 
if its conditions apparently change; whereas a modification 
of the tendency substitutes a new action for the original 
one even though the conditions seem the same. The final 
goal of causal explanation is therefore always to account 
for the change of a social tendency, that is, the substitution 
of another tendency for the original in the course of 
a definite action. 

Clearly, the direct cause of such a change cannot be 
sought in the outside world in general or even in the 
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psychological subject himself, for this would lead inevitably 
to those vague explanations which we have already dis- 
cussed and rejected in the first chapter. Our research 
must be limited to that closed system constituted by the 
social action: every change of the social tendency must 
be the direct effect of some other change which has 
occurred within the social action. Since with the exception 
of the tendency the essential elements of the action are 
all systematically organized in the social situation, it must 
be some change of the social situation which produces 
a change of the social tendency. That such is the fact 
may be demonstrated both .by logic and by common 
observation. The social situation has been defined with 
regard to the tendency and actually “belongs together” 
with the tendency; if the situation undergoes a change 
which was not implied in its definiton, the tendency cannot 
remain the same — another tendency must arise corres~ 
ponding to this new situation. Numerous instances will 
be mentioned later on to show that this causal relation 
between the change of the situation and the change of 
the tendency has been more or less clearly noticed by 
common sense long ago; indeed, most of our social and 
educational practice assumes this relation, though it often 
makes mistakes in assigning particular effects to particular 
causes. 

Thus, we can state as a general principle of socio- 
psychological explanation that every change of a social 
tendency is the necessary effect of some fundamental 
change of the social sitiiation corresponding to this tendency. 

Two remarks must be made in connection with this 
principle before we preceed. First: it is, of course, not 
to be denied that the change of situation which is the 
cause of a change of tendency can be in turn considered 
an effect of some other cause. It may have originated 
in some natural event; thus a snowstorm may prevent or 
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a fire disperse a public meeting. Or it may be the result 
of the activity of other men, as when the subject’s motion 
at a meeting is unexpectedly and violently opposed by 
a part of the audience. Or it may have its source in 
other activities of the subject, as when he bethinks himself 
that his plan, if carried through, will interfere with his 
other plans, or when failure in some other line makes him 
generally despondent and weakens his interest in the 
present purpose. But when we ask curselves what effect 
a particular change of the situation has upon the tendency, 
the origin of this change makes no difference to the 
solution of this limited problem. Natural events, the 
actions of other men, other actions of the subject himself 
affect the given tendency only in so far as they or their 
consequences interfere with the given situation; and the 
nature and extent of this interference can be ascertained 
by merely observing the situation as the subject himself 
sees and defines it, without any need of tracing the inter- 
fering factors to their source. % 

The point is that the situation should be taken and 
the change viewed with reference to the actual meaning 
which it possesses for the subject, that is, as the subject s 
experiences and inteprets it from the standpoint of his i 
actual tendency. Afterwards, indeed, we may take up the 4 
problem of the origin of that change which came into the 
situation, but this will be an entirely new problem, since 
it leads us outside of the given closed system. To solve 
it we must again search for some closed system and ex- 
plain the change as the effect of certain causes acting 
within this other system, and so on. Thus, the snowstorm 
or the fire can be explained as effects of certain causes : 
occuring in natural systems — meteorological or chemical; ¥ 
the opposition of the audience to the subject’s proposal ; 
is a social effect whose causes can be ascertained by 
studying the actual tendencies of the audience and their 
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social situation or situations with which the subject's 
public address has in some way interfered; the subject’s 
own reflection on the conflict of the new plan with old 
plans, and the change of his emotional mood must be 
explained as the effect of some change which has taken 
place in another situation of his. This rule seems self- 
évident, and yet it has been only too often ignored. So- 
ciologists and psychologists, when speaking of the influences 
to which an individual is subjected, are inclined to de- 
scribe from an objective point of view the natural or social 
environment without distinguishing between the direct 
causes of psychological effects and indirect factors whose 
real influence on the individual’s behavior cannot be deter- 
mined without thorough investigation. 

The second significant remark concerns the well-known 
problem of the relation between conscious and subconscious 
psychological processes. The facts show that human behavior 
can be influenced not only by modifying the conditions of 
present conscious and overt action, but also by acting upon 
“Jatent” tendencies which have explicitly manifested them- 
selves in the past or wi!l manifest themselves in the future, 
but are not actually in full consciousness, not accessible 
to reflection at the moment when the influence is brought 
to bear upon them. How are these facts reconcilable with 
the principle that every change of a social tendency is the 
necessary effect of some change -of the social situation 
corresponding to this tendency? 

The difficulty is more apparent than real. For neither 
individual nor collective activity is ever limited to any one 
particular action upon which present consciousness actually 
centers; there are always many active processes running 
parallel and alternately occupying the center of attention. 
While not consciously pursued, an action may nevertheless 
continue “sukconsciously” toward its achievement, as is 
shown in hypnotism, dream activity, and even ordinary 
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distraction. Indeed, it seems as if, unless interfered with, 
it always does continue, though often very slowly and 
without any clearly marked external effects. For when it 
becomes fully actualized again, the subject usually finds it 
constructed in the same way as during its previous actualiz- 
ation; its tendency remained connected with a definite 
situation, and its systematic organization was preserved 
even after dropping into the “subconscious”. It evidently 
has not remained absolutely stationary, for when it comes 
up after a period of oblivion, it is never exactly at the same 
stage as before; even if nothing has been done toward the 
realization of the purpose, some progress however slight 
has been made in defining the situation, and some modifi- 
cations have occurred. If, however, after a period of 
oblivion, the subject finds that the organization of the action 
has become partially destroyed, and if, when the forgotten 
threads are picked up, the tendency and the situation prove 
changed, an analysis of the past will always discover some 
important event which has had an influence on the seemingly 
forgotten interest. The evident conclusion presents itself 
that, while the action remains outside of the field of complete 
actuality and conscious reflection, it can continue its regular 
course or be subjected to real influences which cause it to 
deviate from its regular course. 

This is not the place to discuss the réle of conscious~ 
ness in general; but we may say briefly that in active 
life the clearer the consciousness the wider the range of 
possible choice, the greater the purposefulness of achieve- 
ment, and the higher the complexity of dynamic organiz- 
ation. Full consciousness is the summit of activity; and 
from this highest level many gradations lead down to the 
_ inaccessible and perhaps unreal stage of the absolutely 
unconscious. For the theory of practice, the distinction 
between the subconscious and the conscious is a purely 
relative one. 
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Thus, with regard to all degrees of consciousness or 
“subconsciousness” the general principle can be maintained 
that changes of tendencies are always due to changes of 
situations. Of course, we mean always changes of tendencies 
introduced into closed dynamic systems. The mere appearance 
of a new tendency in the behavior of an individual or a group 
is not a causally explicable change, unless we can show 
that this tendency has taken the place of another in a 
certain definite active complex; otherwise, its actual pres- 
ence must be simply taken as an inexplicable new mani- 
festation of the free development of the given personality 
or collectivity. } 

In order to determine the most general laws of socio- 
psychological change we must thus, on the one hand, 
subordinate the various changes which can happen in social 
situations to some general concepts; on the other hand, 
characterize specific classes of social tendencies with regard 
to such features as will permit us to ascertain whenever 
a social tendency of one specific class has taken the place 
of a tendency of another class; and finally, find a necessary 
causal connection between a certain kind of change 
occurring in social situations and the substitution of ten- 
dencies of one class for those of another class. 

From our definition of the social situation it is clear 
that, since there are four essential elements included in it, 
changes that exercise a marked causal influence upon the 
social tendancy can be classed according to the category 
of elements which they concern. We shall thus distinguish, 
first of all, four general classes of changes in the social 
situation: changes of the expected social reaction, changes 
of the social object, changes of the instrumental process, 
changes of the reflected self. We shall assume hypothetically 
that, whenever instead of the expected result, i. e., of 
the social reaction which the subject wishes to provoke, 
a different social reaction sets in, whenever the social 
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object appears as changed in the course of the action, 
whenever a modification occurring in the conditions of the 
action prevents the original instrumental process from going 
on, and whenever the individual is forced to change his 
view of his own self as it appears to others, a definite 
effect necessarily follows in the form of a substitution of 


certain other social tendencies for those originally present. | 


This substitution leads, of course, to the subsequent organ- 
ization of a new active system; but our task ends in each 
case with the explanation of the appearance of the new 
tendency and its definition. Small modifications of the 
situation which may affect somewhat the tendency, but not 
enough to prevent the latter from appearing as essentially 
the same in the eyes of the subject, may be passed over. 
We are concerned with radical changes which cannot be 
made good by readaptations in the course of the action, 
but necessitate an equally radical change of the tendency. 

A general classification of social tendencies, even if 
limited to the simpler ones, would not be an easy matter, 
and will not be attempted here. It will be enough for our 
purposes to describe particular classes in connection with 
the causal processes which lead to their change; for the 
establishment of a causal law does not require a survey 
of the total domain of reality within which it works, but 
can be achieved by selecting a small number of facts 
evidently belonging to some specific class within this domain. 
The laws of falling bodies of Galileo illustrate this by 
showing that a science can begin by establishing laws long 
before its field has been wholly surveyed and described. 

It may be well to mention, nevertheless, that several 
distinct principles must be considered in classifying social 
tendencies. Thus tendencies involving a positive appreciation 
of the social object, or simply, positive tendencies (desire 
for cooperation, desire for emotional harmony, desire for 
recognition, confidence, etc.), must be distinguished from 
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negative ones which involve a negative appreciation (the 
fighting impulse, cruelty, wish for mastery, mistrust). Further, 
-and independently of this, all tendencies must be subdivided 
into those bearing upon present and real social objects, and 
those referring to distant or imaginary objects. Tendencies 
concerning particular objects (for instance, personal loyalty) 
are distinct from those which bear upon general classes 
of social objects (race and class loyalties). It makes 
evidently an important difference also whether a tendency is 
reflective and rationalized, or unreflective and spontaneous. 
Some tendencies involve, other do not involve self-con- 
sciousness on the part of the subject. And this self-con~ 
sciousness may be that of an isolated personality, or that 
of a group-member. Finally, many relatively secondary 
distinctions arise with regard to the specific social reaction 
which the subject expects. 

Every search for laws must follow the well-known rules 
of scientific induction which we need not recapitulate here. 
The purpose of these rules is to indicate how to draw 
from a few facts generalizations which will be valid with 
regard to all the facts of the same class. The main 
difficulty for the investigator consists in the complexity of 
causal relations which concrete experience presents: how 
is he to be sure that a certain fact A is the effect of another 
fact B, and not of C or D or some unknown X? Most 
methodological devices are designed to assist him in deciding 
this point. 

In our domain of research we have at .our disposal 
two important instruments which are mutually supplementary. 
The first is comparative analysis: when the same facts 
occur in the same order in a number of widely different 
systems, we can be pretty sure that these are elementary 
facts, and that their relation is not an accidental, but 
a necessary one. The second is isolation of permanent 
factors. If an action is performed many times in succession 
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by the same subject, it often happens that in one particular 
case a certain change of situation apparently fails to produce 
the change of tendency which should be its necessary 
effect; whereas if this situation is changed in the same 
way whenever the subject repeats the action, the expected 
effect finally shows itself with perfect evidence. This gradual 
manifestation of a causal relation comes from the interference 
of various other, often unknown causes, whose effects 
combine at first with the effect of the given cause and 
thus obscure its observation. But if those interfering causes 
vary from case to case, while the given cause acts persistently, 
the effects of the former partially neutralize one another, 
whereas the effect of the stable cause accumulates. Reflective 
social practice — politics and education, for instance — 
knows this and uses the repetition of similar influences 
as a common measure for obtaining the desired effect in 
spite of interfering causes, whenever the isolation of the 
individual or group from interfering causes is impossible. 
It must only be remembered that repeated changes of 
situation may often seem similar to the observer, whereas 
they differ from each other in the eyes of the active subject, 
and vice versa. For instance, objectively "the same” 
punishment may have an entirely different significance in 
the eyes of the child depending on whether it comes from 
his father, his mother, or a stranger; and on the other hand, 
different measures of supression adopted by a government 
at different stages of a revolutionary movement may be 
interpreted by the masses as showing the same hostility 
to revolutionary tendencies. 

The ultimate test of every scientific law is simple and 
yet very exacting: all apparent exceptions must be explicable 
by other laws. Since this test can be fully successful only 
after all the facts of the given domain of reality have been 
subjected to laws, no science can boast that its laws have 


an absolute certainty, and social psychology has less right . 
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to claim it than other, older sciences. But besides this 
ultimate test of truth, there is another — that of instrumental 
validity. Even if a law should be finally disproved, it has 
fulfilled an important function in the development of science 
if, by stirring investigation of apparent exceptions which 
it could not explain, it has led to the discovery of other, 
more valid laws. This is a distinction which our laws of 
social psychology can aim at, even at this early stage in 
the development of our science. 





CHAPTER IV. 


CHANGES OF SOCIAL REACTION. 


The reaction which a social action actually provokes 
in the individual or group constituting its object never seems 
exactly the same to an outside observer as the subject 
expected to provoke. But, as has been shown before, this 
difference is ignored up to certain limits by the subject, 
who considers his tendency satisfied if the reaction actually 
obtained can be made to fit into the social situation as 
defined in advance, if it solves the practical social problem 
which he put in choosing the purpose of his action. Partic- 
ularly when the expected result of the action — the reaction 
of the social object — is being achieved gradually, as by 
slow persuasion, so many adjustments between this result 
and the other elements of the social action are possible 
that ever a reaction objectively very different from the 
expected one may eventually satisfy the subject’s tendency. 

It is impossible to fix once and for ever the precise 
limits within which the actual reaction may diverge objec- 
tively from the expected reaction, and yet leave the subject 
satisfied with his achievement, and willing to treat the 
expected reaction and the actual reaction as essentially 
the same, though differing in secondary details. In fact, 
the possibilities vary widely from case to case. Nevertheless, 
there. must be a limit beyond which adjustments can no 
longer be made between the unexpected result and the 
other elements of the social action. There are, indeed, two 
kinds of divergence of the real reaction from the expected 
reaction which cannot be ignored and lead necessarily to 
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a change of the tendency. The first occurs when the real 
reaction of the social object appears to the subject as axiol- 
ogically contrary to the expected one — negative, when he 
expected a positive reaction, or positive, when he expected 
a negaiive one. The second takes place when the action 
is interfered with by somebody else, when besides or 
instead of the object of the action some other individual 
or group, who was not intended to react, reacts to it. 

The limit may be even drawn a little closer, since 
what matters here is not an absolutely objective condition 
of things as they appear to an impartial observer, but the 
situation as viewed by the active subject himself. It is not 
always necessary that the social object should really react 
in a way axiologically contrary to the subject’s original 
expectation; nor that somebody else should really interfere 
with the action. It is enough if the subject is brought to 
believe, sometime before the action reaches a satisfactory 
conclusion, that the reaction of the social object will be 
contrary to the reaction he originally expected to obtain 
or that somebody else will certainly interfere if the action 
be continued as originally intended. 

These changes in the social situation are respectively 
the starting-points of four typical socio-psychological pro- 
cesses, the particular manifestations of which have been 
often described in popular and scientific literature, but 
which, as far as we know, have never yet been subjected to 
a general and exact causal formulation. 
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Perhaps the most striking among these typical processes 
is the one which occurs if the social object unexpectedly 
reacts in a way which appears to the subject as intrinsically 
negative, whereas he expected a reaction which he could 
consider intrinsically positive. 
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A few concrete instances may help us to realize the 
nature of this process. It frequently happens that a man 
finds his desire for sympathetic response, for reciprocal 
confidence, or for cooperation baffled by the unexpectedly 
antipathetic, crafty, or hostile behavior of his friend of 
relative. As everybody knows, the usual effect is to inspire 
in the subject mistrust, aversion or active antagonism, which 
takes the place of the original tendency.’ Even if this 
effect does not manifest itself clearly at once, repeated 
_ reactions of the same kind to similar acts inevitably provoke 
it, unless the subject, under the influence of other factors, 
interprets these reactions in a way which deprives them 
of their negative character in his eyes. ; 

Other examples — though not as simple as they seem — 
are found where sexual love is concerned. Love implies 
expectation of continued positive responses to the subject’s 
activities; whereas, when a girl is deserted by her lover for 
another, a direct negative response in the form of indifference 
or even aversion is experienced, and when one spouse learns 
of the unfaithfulness of the other, present or past responses 
viewed in the light of the unexpected discovery assume a 
negative character in the subject’s eyes, as “false”, “hypo- 
critical”, etc. The result in both cases is usually a desire to 
inflict suffering, leading sometimes as far as active cruelty, or 
even murder.” It is not always so; but the probable explana- 
tion of exceptions lies in the variety and complexity of sexual 
love. The biological sexual impulse is combined with numerous 
social tendencies, and the combination may be different in 
different persons, and at different periods of their lives. 


! See for many concrete illustrations Thomas and Znaniecki, 
The Polish Peasant in Europe and America. . 

* Cf. several good concrete examples in Aubry, La contagion 
du meurtre, Paris, Alcan. The sexual impulse appears sometimes, 
in pathological cases, connected with the desire to inflict suffering; 
but we are considering here only the usual case, where the original 
tendencies accompanying the sexual impulse are positive. 
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Simpler is the example of the individual who wishes 
and expects to obtain social recognition for himself, but 
provokes instead ridicule or contempt. The effect of this 
unexpected reaction, if no outside factors intervene, is the 
desire to become square with the object of the action 
by humiliating him in comparison with one’s self. Whoever 
has followed the relations between less exalted representatives 
of the genus irritabile vatum and their critics, readers or 
listeners, cannot doubt the truth of this statement. Sometimes, 
indeed, instead of such an actively hostile tendency with 
regard to the social object from whom the humiliation 
came, the subject simply withdraws into physical or moral 
solitude; but this is also from the social point of view 
a manifestation of social antagonism in its less expansive, 
but nevertheless very definite form of desire for isolation. 
If the desire for recognition combines with a desire for 
subordination, for self-effacement in contact with a superior 
personality or a large public, the effect of the reaction is 
more complex, and cannot be adequately covered by the 
present generalization. 

The change of a friendly, sportive emulation into 
a desire to overcome the opponent by all means including 
deceit and even to destroy him has been repeatedly 
mentioned by Williams.’ Its cause is to be sought in 
some reaction of the social object which is interpreted by 
the subject either as showing a tendency to overcome him 
by unfair methods, or else as manifesting a conscious 
superiority over him so marked that he feels humiliated 
in his desire for recognition, or finally, as threatening some 
of his vital interests. In any case, the socio-psychological 
change within the given system of emulative action has 
its source in some negatively appreciated reaction of 
the social object which is unexpectedly forced upon 
the subject. | 

! Principles of Social Psychology, New York 1923, passim. 
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The behavior of social groups is for the most part 
easier to analyze than the behavior of individuals, for the 
various intervening secondary factors usually neutralize one 
another, and the main collective process stands out very 
clearly. Take two clans or villages in peaceful or even 
friendly intercourse. If one of them by some individual 
or collective act does a wrong to the other collectivity or 
to one of its members, this act is immediately interpreted 
as a negative social reaction to the friendly tendencies of 
the wronged group, and these friendly tendencies change 
into collective antagonism. The change is particular marked 
if the wrong was actually committed in the course of some 
action performed by the wronged group with the purpose 
of obtaining a positive reaction —- an economic exchange, 
cooperation in some peaceful occupation, or assistance in 
time of war. A very striking historical example of a nega- 
tive group reaction to positive tendencies of another group 
is found in the invasion of Mexico under Cortez; it is well 
known how the group of adventurers reacted to the admiring 
hospitality of the local population, and what hatred their 
reaction provoked in the latter. 

Religious antagonism is most violent between a church 
and a dissenting sect which has broken away from it. The 
members of the old church view the act of dissention as 
a negative reaction toward their tendency to maintain the 
values hallowed by tradition and to keep up the solidarity 
of the group, whereas the dissenters regard all attempts of 
the old church to impose upon them the traditional set of 
beliefs as a negative reaction toward their tendency to 
reform the group and to raise the standards of worship. 
The more unexpected the act of dissention or the attempt 
to repress the reformatory tendencies, the more definite 
the change from the desire for community, unity and soli- 
darity, which characterizes every coherent social group, to 
the collective antagonism prevailing between strange groups. 
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Another interesting example was offered during the 
Great War in the effect produced upon public opinion in 
Germany by England’s declaration of war. The German 
people confiding in their official publications expected 
a friendly neutrality, and the outburst of hostility which 
followed the actual reaction of England to the violation of 
Belgian territory was tremendous. This case is also of 
interest for the problem of negative outside interference, 
which we shall investigate presently. 

Class antagonism has often its source in real or supposed 
negative reactions of one class to the friendly advances 
made by the other. A group of workmen who believe that 
their economic situation will be impartially considered by 
their employers and their wages increased proportionally 
to the increased cost of living pass from confidence to 
mistrust and hostility, if they meet with egotistic hardness 
or an overbearing determination to dominate; while an 
employer who starts with the best intention to help his 
workmen and to raise their economic and cultural standards 
becomes embittered and averse to further reforms, if his 
action unexpectedly provokes manifestations of mistrust, 
envy, or hostile prejudice. 

From these and other such instances, which any one 
can find in his-own experience, it is possible to induce 
a law which may be called the socio-psychological law of 
negative change and formulated as follows: 

LAW 3. If a social action inc'uding a positive social 
tendency and the expectation of an intrinsically positive 
reaction of the social object meets with an unexpected, 
intrinsically negative reaction of the latter, the positive 
tendency changes into a negative one. 

This formula reguires some explanation. A positive 
social tendency has been already defined as a tendency 
involving a positive appreciation of the social object, 
treating him as a positive value; vice versa, a negative 
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tendency involves a negative appreciation of the object, 
treats him as a negative value. In our examples, the desire 
for sympathetic response, the desire for cooperation, sexual 
attraction, the desire for recognition, friendly emulation, 
admiration, confidence, the desire for community with one’s 
group, are positive tendencies; active antipathy (tending to 
inflict pain or to spoil pleasure), the fighting impulse, sexual 
aversion, the desire for domination (including humiliation of 
the object), hostile rivalry, mistrust, antagonism to a strange 
sroup and to its members, are negative tendencies. 

The question of positive and negative reactions must 4 
be considered more closely. The expected and the real 
results in every action have the significance of relatively 
positive or negative values by the very reason that they 
are parts of the action. The expected result is valued 
positively simply because the action tends to achieve it. 
The real result is valued positively or negatively with 
reference to the expected result and to the whole situation, 
into which it fits or does not fit: it is relatively positive 
if it is like the expected result or capable of filling its 
place in solving the practical problem; relatively negative 
if it is unlike the expected result and does not solve the 
problem. A social reaction may be also relatively positive 
or negative in this sense, that is, with reference to the 
expected reaction and to the whole social situation, as 
being or not being similar (respectively equivalent) to what 
the action purposed to attain. For instance, instead of 
sympathetic response a man may obtain indifferent advice 
because the person to whom he makes his advances does 
not share his feelings; a group may find its request for 
assistance refused because the other group has troubles 
of its own: in both cases the result is negative with 
reference to the purpose. 

But the negative axiological character with which the 
law of negative change is concerned is something different, 
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since mere failure to reach the expected result is not yet 
sufficient to change a positive appreciation of the social 
object into a negative one. The result of an action like 
the other elements of a situation has not only the axiolog- 
ical features due to its present connection with other 
components of the same active system, but usually is also 
an intrinsically positive or negative value. 

This intrinsically positive or negative character is the 
result of two factors. The usual factor which gives to 
human values a more or less stable axiological meaning is 
the réle which the given value has played in past experiences 
by being a part of more or less numerous and _ varied 
systems of activity. Thus, the material result of a bodily 
action, besides being or not being the one aimed at, may 
be also intrinsically pleasant or unpleasant, useful or harmful, 
beautiful or ugly, etc. in the eyes of the subject; and in 
this sense the consequences of the reaction of the social 
object which the subject has provoked may be pleasant or 
unpleasant, useful or harmful for the subject. 

However, in the case of social reactions another factor 
comes into play, which combines with and may even 
counterbalance the preceding one. This is the supposed 
intention of the social object. The social object is not 
a passive matter for activity, but a conscious individual 
or group. The individual or group takes a certain stand~ 
point, shows a certain attitude towards the action of which 
he is the object. Such an attitude is either favorable or 
unfavorable to the subject’s action, that is, the given indi- 
vidual or group either shows a positive appreciation of 
the purpose of the subject in accepting it, responding to 
it, promoting its fulfilment, or shows a negative appre- 
ciation in rejecting it, counteracting, trying to frustrate the 
subject’s intention. The subject experiences this attitude 
of the object towards his action, since it is involved in 
the reaction of the object; and this is what primarily 
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counts in giving the social reaction an axiological signifi- 
cance in his eyes. This is what marks it in the first line 
as intrinsically positive or intrinsically negative. 

The pleasantness or unpleasantness, usefulness or harm- 
fulness of the consequences of the reation, as judged from 
the hedonistic, economic, aesthetic, etc. point of view, 
come into consideration in so far only as the subject 
refers them to the social object, knows, believes or imagines 
that the social object actually meant his reaction to have 
those desirable or undesirable consequences. On early 
stages of social evolution, as we shall see presently, good 
or bad consequences of somebody’s behavior are easily 
taken as intended by him, and showing on his part a favor- 
able or unfavorable attitude towards some activity of the 
subject; whereas on higher stages the intention is more 
frequently dissociated from the consequences, and thus it 
happens that a social reaction may appear to the subject 
as intrinsically positive because “well meant”, though its 
consequences are negative, and vice versa. 

It is therefore easy to understand why an intrinsically 
negative social reaction coming instead of the expected 
intrinsically positive one changes the positive tendency of 
the subject into a negative tendency. Since the reaction 
appears to the subject positive or negative chiefly because 
of the favorable or unfavorable attitude of the object, the 
subject transfers his appreciation of the reaction to the 
social object as its source. His action implied a certain 
valuation of the object, but this valuation was contingent 
on the appearance of-a positive reaction. Now, when the 
tendency instead of being satisfied is baffled by the agency 
of the social object, when the latter has reacted negatively 
instead of positively, the subject’s valuation concerning him 
is naturally reversed; the reaction is such as should logi- 
cally follow a negative tendency of the subject, and a nega-~ 
tive tendency actually appears. 
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Other explanations of this process have been attempted. 
Thus Paulhan sees in it a particular case of the succession 
of contrasting tendencies. According to his “laws of system- 
atic inhibition”, a tendency when active tends to suppress 
the opposite tendency. The latter remains latent until it 
“finally succeeds in imposing itself in turn upon the mind... 
and gives to our activity a character absolutely opposed to 
the one it had before”,’ But the point is, why does this 
second tendency gain the upper hand. If one wishes to 
explain it at all, one must assume certain causes for its 
appearance connected with the present situation and the 
function the object performs in this situation. Paulhan 
himself describes a process of negative change in terms 
which can be perfectly well fitted under our law formu- 
lated above. “It happens also that one illusions himself 
almost voluntarily about the nature of a person; one notices 
in his conduct only that which can give a favorable idea 
about it; the rest goes almost unperceived. It should not 
be thought however that these experiences are entirely 
lost... All the small details, words, acts which we do not 
wish to see are registered and classed in the unconscious, 
and some day, when the conscious orientation of the mind 
changes, when a feature more visible than others makes 
us open our eyes, or when the unconscious tendency, 
gradually developed, finally determines the inhibition of 
the opposite tendency, we are surprised... to find in us 
feelings which appear to us quite natural and very developed, 
and which are entirely opposed to those which we believed 
ourselves to have had up to then”.? This is an ocurrence 
which we have already discussed: after many repetitions 
of the cause an effect which did not show at once because 
of interfering factors finally manifests itself. The cause 
is clearly the negative behavior of the other person; the 


1 Activité mentale, p. 375. 
2 Ibidem, 384. 
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interfering factor, a conscious effort on the part of the subject 
to ignore or to interpret positively the negative features of this 
behavior. To the problem of inhibition we shall return later. 

Of course, the appearance of negative social ten- 
dencies is not always the effect of an unexpected negative 
social reaction taking the place of an expected positive 
one. A negative tendency may develop from another negative 
tendency; or it may appear spontaneously outside of any 
closed active system. These are obviously matters not 
touched at ali by the law of negative change. But there 
is another category of facts which can apparently be con- 
sidered facts of negative change, and yet do not seem 
exactly to fall under the law. Instead of a positive social 
tendency sometimes a negative one is provoked by some 
behavior or even by some passive change of the social 
object which is really not a negative social reaction to 
the subject’s act. Thus, a person whom we appreciated 
positively commits a shameful action which has no apparent 
bearing upon our own purposes toward him; and yet our 
appreciation of him becomes negative in consequence of 
this action. Or take the striking changes of social valuation 
manifested on lower stages of civilization toward members 
of the same tribe or even of the same family who have 
fallen sick or have become the victims of accident — been 
wounded by a wild animal or nearly drowned, etc. Not 
only does a marked aversion to all contact with such 
individuals take the place of former affection, active 
solidarity and confidence, but often an aggressive hostility 
is shown, and sometimes the unfortunate is even killed.! 
What is the relation between such facts and those upon 
which our law has been based? 

There are two possibilities. The apparent change of 
tendencies may be merely a successive actualization of 

1 Many examples of this have been collected by Lévy-Bruhl im 
his book La mentalité primitive, Paris, Alcan. 
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tendencies which have no connection with each other, do 
not belong to the same active system but to two separate 
systems. A man may be a positive value for me as a 
pleasant companion; but on learning of a reprehensible 
action of his, my latent tendency to condemn on moral 
grounds persons who commit similar actions may be aroused, 
and I may include him in the condemned class. Neverthe- 
less, the two systems are really distinct and may remain 
distinct; the tendency within each system remains the 
same, though the same concrete social object who belonged 
to the system A (personal intercourse) is introduced into 
the system B (moral valuation of one’s neighbors). System A 
may temporarily or permanently disappear from actuality 
and system B become actually supreme, if I forget or 
voluntarily ignore the pleasant experiences I had with this 
person and think only about his moral badness. This is 
the kind of succession of tendencies which Paulhan seems 
to have primarily in mind when he discusses the problem. 
But this is not a causal process which can be subjected 
to laws, since it does not go on within the same system. 
lt may happen, indeed, that the two systems combine into 
one; on meeting the man I remember both his pleasant~ 
ness as a companion and his moral badness, and hesitate 
whether [ should hold any intercourse with him or not. 
Then, however, we have a new and complex problem 
which the law of negative change cannot solve alone. 
The other possibility, which seems to be present in 
the behavior of savages toward persons who meet with 
some misfortune, can be explained on the ground of the 
law of negative change, if the necessity of considering the 
active subject’s point of view is properly kept in mind. 
For the savage a misfortune which happens to a person is 
not a mere accident which the latter passively suffers 
without any fault of his; it is proof that this person 
by some action of his own has subjected himself to the 
10* 
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detrimental influence of unseen magical or religious powers. 
And this detrimental influence is not limited to him alone; 
it may spread over all those who are in social contact 
with him. Therefore, by allowing himself to become the 
victim of misfortune he has endangered the whole com- 
munity, broken the rules of social solidarity, and thus dis- 
appointed the latent or explicit expectations of his fellows. 
His suffering is the sign of a behavior which can be inter~ 
preted as a negetive social reaction to the demand which his 
environment puts upon him for the common safety. He is like 
the passenger of a boat who by some foolish or mischievous 
pranks endangers both his own life and the lives of his 
fellow~passengers. He has shown at least egotistic indiffer- 
ence to vital purposes of others, if not actual desire to harm 
them. We all know from our own experience, how easily 
the undesirable consequences of another person’s behavior, 
though quite accidental, or even his undeserved trouble, 
when it involves trouble for ourselves, are subjectively 
interpreted as happening through his fault; and how often 
in the depths of our minds there lurks an unspoken accusation 
which subconsciously affects our social valuation, although 
we would readily admit its absurdity, if it were put into words: 
“that the fellow has done it to spite us”. 

The change from a positive to a negative tendency 
is thus always explicable by what is or seems to the sub- 
ject to be a negative reaction instead of the positive one 
which in his own opinion he is entitled to expect. Pop- 
ularly speaking, the law can be resumed by saying that 
a seemingly hostile response to a friendly tendency which 
expected a friendly response produces a hostile tendency. 
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Since an unexpected negative social reaction changes 
a positive social tendency into a negative tendency, it seems 
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natural to suppose that an unexpected positive social reaction 
coming instead of an expected negative one will have the 
opposite effect and change an originally negative tendency 
into a positive one. It is strange that this problem has 
been relatively less investigated than that of negative change, 
though of equal practical importance. A successful general 
method of overcoming antagonistic tendencies between the 
members of a social group or between groups and of making 
them cooperate or consolidate should be certainly very 
useful in social life. 

Of course, the thing has been done many times in 
particular situations and there is at least one very widely 
spread ethical principle which is clearly associated with 
a practical generalization of such processes, that is, the 
well-known precept of loving one’s enemies and repaying 
evil with good, which is found not only in Christianity and 
Buddhism, but also in the moral reflection of all higher 
religions. The expectation implied in this rule that enemies 
may be thus made into friends and their desire to do evil . 
changed into a desire to do good seems to rest upon 
a sound psychological foundation. The fact that the actual 
application of this precept does not always have the effect — 
of changing hostility into sympathy and active friendship 
is not enough to invalidate its experimental basis, for there 
may be interfering factors, some of which can be certainly 
explained without difficulty by other laws. Thus, in societies 
imbued with the ethics of altruism, “doing good” is much 
more highly thought of than “doing evil”, and the person 
who repays evil with good may acquire an attitude of 
self-sufficiency and superiority which is interpreted by the 
“enemy” as an attempt to humiliate him, to thwart his 
desire for recognition or for mastery, and therefore naturally 
counteracts the positive change which would otherwise be 
produced by the friendly response to unfriendly behavior. 
The fact is that repeated, consistent and tactful positive 
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reactions to negative tendencies have seldom failed in 
ultimately producing the desired effect. However, the process 
should be analyzed more. closely. 

Montaigne’ quotes a number of historical or pseudo-~- 
historical examples showing how in some cases the wrath 
of a victor against a vanquished foe is mollified and changed 
into some positive tendency by submission, in other cases 
by a show of courage and of unrelenting pride. He draws 
his usual conclusion as to the variety and incalculability 
of human behavior and human nature. And yet it should 
be perfectly possible to reduce these apparently conflicting 
cases to a common basis by taking into consideration the 
actual tendency of the victors and the significance which 
the submission or the proud courage of the vanquished 
has from the victor’s point of view in the different situations. 
Montaigne himself tries to do it in one case, though with 
little success — in his explanation of the action of Alexander 
the Great. 

Of course, we lack the historical data necessary to 
study in such a way the examples of Montaigne; but every 
one knows similar facts from personal observation, from 
reading biographies and autobiographies, or from works of 
fiction, which often contain more valuable, socio-psycholog- 
ical material than many a ponderous treatise of scientific 
psychology. A manifestation of submission on the part of 
the social object, when it comes before his resistance has 


been fully broken by the subject’s own activity, appears — 


to the latter as an unexpected positive reaction, if his 
tendency is the wish for mastery (desire for domination). 
The purpose of the wish for mastery is, in fact, to obtain 
submission, and until this is obtained the social object is 
a negative value, to be forced into submission by all means 
which will break his resistance. Resistance is expected 
up to the end of the action, and resistance involves clearly 


1 Bssais. 
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a negative attitude on the part of the social object toward 
the subject’s activity. If now at a certain moment, instead 
of the expected further resistance, there comes voluntary 
submission, the latter appears as a positive reaction to the 
subject’s desire for mastery. The effect is a change of 
the desire for mastery into a relatively positive social 
tendency — the specific variety of kindness which a superior 
feels towards the inferior who acknowledges his inferiority, 
and which seems to be a combination of the desire for 
recognition, pride and the desire for reciprocal sympathy. 
It is also evident that proud courage will not make a victor 
relent who is activated by the wish for mastery. 

On the other hand, when the struggle on the part of 
the victor has been carried on under the influence of that 
sublimated form of the fighting impulse which is found in 
the so-called sportive spirit and in which the desire for 
victory involves the wish to excel in fighting rather than 
the wish to destroy the opponent, if the enemy shows 
himself “game” at a time when victory is assured and 
instead of the expected submission manifests a courageous 
decision to go on struggling, thus giving the victor an 
opportunity for a further display of his fighting power — 
this reaction then takes in the subject’s eyes the sig- 
nificance of an unexpected voluntary acceptance of the 
struggle desired, and thus acguires the character of a 
positive value. The effect is a reversion of the tendency, 
the appearance of a respectful sympathy; whereas no such 
reversion would occur if the social object showed sub- 
mission as soon as the victory was decided. 

The situations which come under the concepts of 
“loving one’s enemies” and “repaying evil with good” are 
not always clear. The apparent change of a negative into 
a positive tendency after an act of the social object 
performed in accordance with thesé precepts may not be 
the outcome of a causal process, but merely the result of 
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the actualization of a latent positive tendency which is 
perhaps a part of some other active system. The latter 
becomes fully conscious in connection with the act of 
the social object, whereas the preceding system which 
was activated by a negative tendency disappears temporarily 
or permanently from the center of attention. In other 
words, the same person may be in one connection a 
negative value, in another connection a positive value for 
the subject; the second connection may take the place of 


the first in actual consciousness owing to an act of this 


person which is perhaps associated with some positive 
past experience. In the same way, for instance, a broken 
friendship which has turned into enmity may be revived 
if the former friends find themselves together in circum~ 
stances which bring the past vividly before their eyes. 
This is not a case for causal explanation, since neither 
the mere actualization of a tendency outside of a closed 


system, nor even less the actualization of a system can be 


a matter of scientific laws. We know from. general 
psychology that data which have been associated together 
tend to provoke one another in consciousness; for the 
same reason if one element of a situation is actualized, 
other elements and the corresponding tendency are also 
likely to become actualized. But this is not a causal law, 
for it lacks all necessity; to explain exceptions from this 
rule, it would be indispensable to exhaust the entire 
conscious personality. 

If, however, the change of tendencies here discussed 
really takes place within a closed system, a certain social 
action, it is always due to the fact that the person who 
is the object of an inimical or harmful action meets the 
subject half-way and helps him realize his purpose — of 
course, against the subject’s natural expectation of a nega~ 
tive (hostile or merely defensive) reaction. This is, for 
instance, the case of that saint who followed literally the 
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precepts of the New Testament and when attacked by 
robbers not only yielded willingly everything he had upon 
his person, but remembering later that he had some money 
hidden ran after them and gave it to them with apologies 
for his forgetfulness, which is said to have touched them 
so much that it led to their final conversion. 

Another instance is that of the magnanimous ruler who, 
on learning that one of his subjects hated him for some 
thwarted ambition and plotted his murder, not only fulfilled 
the ambition, but entrusted his person to his care, and by 
this behavior transformed him into a most faithful adherent. 

The behavior of social groups does not furnish many 
examples of such processes because a group, particularly 
in relation to other groups, seldom gives way to pure 
magnanimity and almost never subjects itself voluntarily 
to inimical or harmful action. Reversions of valuation are 
found with relative frequency only in active relations 
between a group and an individual; many cases are known 
where the hatred of a mob toward an individual was. 
changed into the most fervid affection and admiration when 
the individual, though still endowed with power and ob- 
viously not forced to yield, met the demands of the mob 
half-way. 

Thus, although the process of positive change is relative- 
ly less frequent than of negative change, both because its 
necessary condition — a positive reaction to a negative 
tendency — is not often realized and because even when 
it occurs many factors are apt to interfere with the effect, 
still when the process does happen, it follows the causal law 
of positive change which can be formulated as follows: 

LAW 4. If a social action including a negative social 
tendency and the expectation of an intrinsically negative 
reaction of the social object meets with an unexpected 
intrinsically positive reaction of the latter, the negative 
tendency changes into a positive one. 
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Or, in more vague and popular terms: friendly response 
to a hostile tendency which expected a hostile response 
produces a friendly tendency. 

Here again a reservation must be made: a positive 
tendency can originate from other sources than the one 
stated in this law. Leaving aside the facts of its sponta- 
neous appearance or its actualization by association with 
other actual elements of a system, which have been 
discussed above, it may evidently develop out of another 
positive tendency. Thus, a positive tendency bearing upon 
a class may become particularized with regard to an 
individual who is assumed to belong to this class. For 
instance, in the course of the Bolshevik revolution, in- 
tellectuals threatened with death at the hands of a re- 
volutionary mob were saved by persuading the latter that 
they were not bourgeois, but poor members of proletariat. 


SOCIAL REPRESSION. 


In studying the effects of social reaction coming from 
an unexpected quarter to interfere with the subject's 
activity, that is, from some individual or group who was 
not originally the object of the given action, we need not 
and should not limit ourselves to the consideration of 
activities which are originally social, having human beings 
as their objects. In as much as both the cause and the 
effect of social interference are social, that is, belong to 
the sphere of influences consciously exercised by human 
beings upon one another, the problem pertains to social 
psychology even when the action socially interfered with 
is hedonistic, economic, technical, religious, aesthetic or 
intellectual. This is the most important point of contact 
between social activities and other domains of human action, 
for precisely by reacting socially to non-social activities 
of their fellows men give a social sanction to practically 
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all the cultural life of the members of concrete collectiv~ 


ities. Of course, outside social reactions to specifically 


social action belong here also, but only as a particular 
variation of a more general problem.' 

The effects of outside social interference are, of course, 
essentially different when this interference has the character 
of an intrinsically negative social reaction than when it 
appears to the subject as intrinsically positive. We shall 
begin with the first problem. 

Take a child who is starting to eat something which 
is not considered good for him. His action provokes a 
negative reaction on the part of his mother, who snatches 
away the dangerous food and perhaps spanks him in 
addition. The tendency to consume the forbidden delicacy 
may still strive for present satisfaction; but it is no longer 
the original, simply hedonistic desire. It acquires a new 
characteristic not merely because, as often asserted, the 
painful impression of the spanking becomes connected 
with the vleasant expectation of eating, but primarily be~ 
cause a social feature has been added: it is no longer 
a simple tendency to get food and avoid blows, but a ten~ 
dency to do the action by which food will be obtained 
against the mother’s will. The food has become “the del- 
icacy which mother forbids”; and the desire is now “to 


eat the delicacy forbidden by mother”, a desire which 


turns against the mother in precisely the same degree in > 


which it turns towards the food. This social feature will 
be present whatever the outcome, whether the child resigns 


1 The apparent effect of outside interference is sometimes com- 
plicated in social actions by the fact that the object of the action 
is a person or a group which can be assimilated to the interfering 
one as belonging to ‘the same class, and thus the latter is not 
treated as an outsider, but as the social object itself. For instance, 
an unknown man who interferes in a fight is apt to be taken for an 
enemy by the combatant whose activity he attempts to check, and 
the hostile tendency will then be extended to him. 
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itself, or openly revolts against its mother, or tries to 
circumvent her reaction by secretly obtaining the delicacy 
in her absence. 

A soldier boasts of his exploits before a civilian; his 
tendency is, of course, a desire for recognition. But along 
comes his comrade or his superior who witnessed the 
battle in question and saw the speaker cut a very different 
figure from the one présented in the story. A smile of 
derision stops the speaker; his desire for recognition, of 
which the civilian was the object, becomes complicated 
with a consciousness that his attempt to satisfy it has 
provoked ridicule in the man who knows the facts. The 
subject is conscious that his action is socially repressed; 
he may still tend to satisfy his desire for recognition, but 
this tendency now implies not only the purpose of provoking 
a positive response from the civilian, but also that of 
actively disregarding or overcoming the negative reaction 
of the witness. | 

A wealthy landlord starts to evict from her lodging the 
poor widow of one of his old employees. The neighborhood 
is aroused; some men remonstrate and an influential lady 
cuts him in public. Usually such methods of social repression 
_ are successful, and the landlord gives up the attempt to gain 
economic profit by renting the lodging to a better paying 
tenant; but if he still continues his effort, the action assumes 
to himself and probably also to his milieu the character 
of a social defiance of his neighborhood. 

A mob in some out-of-the way village starts to lynch 
a criminal. It is unexpectedly confronted by an armed 
police force dispatched by the local authorities. The act 
of lynching now becomes not a mere spontaneous desire 
to inflict just punishment upon the offender, but an open 
revolt against the representatives of the legal order, and 
will be successfully repressed or not according to the 
attitude of the mob towards organized political power. 
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A parliamentary group has proposed a new law, which 
awakens a storm of protest when it is brought to public 
notice. If the parliamentary group believes that the views 
and interests of the wide public are really opposed to its 
measure, but nevertheless continues to promote the original 
plan, its action assumes the character of an endeavor to 
establish arbitrary dictatorship by means of a political party. 

The causal process remains essentially the same when 
the outside social interference does not actually occur, but 
is merely represented by the subject as imminent or possible, 
judging from his past experiences and observations. This 
is particularly evident when the negative outside reaction 
cannot occur in time to interfere with an action in the 
process of its realization, but will come afterwards in the 
shape of social punishment. A boy wishes to play with 
other boys on the street, but remembers that ona previous 
occasion he has been punished by his father for doing so. 
The father’s negative reaction is now given to him in the 
same way as the wished-for result of his action — his 
playing with the other boys — is given, or “represented”. 
The appearance of this additional element in the situation 

_modifies the tendency; it is no longer a naive tendency 

to play, but a somewhat modified tendency to join the 
players against his father’s order and by risking another 
negative social reaction from the father. 

The business-man who wishes to make a “good stroke” 
may become conscious that such dealings as he plans are 
forbidden by law. The representation of the possible or 
probable reaction of the authorities and the public — which 
he knows from examples where other men did something 
similar — endows his economic action with the features 
of an illegal behavior to be pursued in open defiance or 
by underhand “crooked” means. A girl who feels the first 
vague stirrings of the sexual impulse in connection with 
the attentions of a young man realizes that she is on the 
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way to do something which her social milieu strongly 
represses; she knows it from the more or less definite 
warnings of her parents and teachers, and also from the 
judgments which her environment has passed upon other 
girls who “did not behave properly”. The new impulse 
appears thus as an impulse to do a socially prohibited 
action, which must be either checked or else satisfied 
furtively in implicit revolt against society. 

After negative social interference has produced within 
a certain action the effect described in these examples, 
every subsequent reappearance of the tendency of this 
action will involve the consciousness that the action which 
it aims to perform is socially condemned and can be. per- 
formed only at the cost of a hostile reaction from certain 
social agents. The child who knows that a particular 
action is forbidden by his parents has from the very begin- 
ning of this action the feeling of wishing to do something 
which his parents disapprove of; the girl who has once 
realized the nature of her sexual impulse and the social 
attitude toward the behavior to’ which it prompts her is 
immediately conscious on each appearance of this impulse 
of the socially reprehensible character of this behavior; 
the man who knows of some crooked business methods 
is well aware of their illegality when the tendency occurs 
to him to try them for his own benefit. 

The term social repression is here used to express 
this negative social interference with the subject’s action; 
whether the repression proves successful or not, that is, 
whether it stops the action or fails to do it, has evidently 
only a secondary significance. In any case, the effect of 
social repression is, as we have seen, a specific modification 
of the tendency of the action. This modification can be 
defined as a change from a tendency merely to obtain 
a certain social or non-social result by a certain action, 
into a tendency to perform this action by counteracting 
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or disregarding the actual or possible opposition of some 
interfering individual or group. The original purpose was 
simply to achieve an expected result; the new purpose, 
whether conscious or unconscious, is to reach the expected 
result in spite of social opposition. Originally, the problem 
was only how to solve the situation once defined; the 
action was taken for granted. But now, in the face of 
social repression, the action as a whole, involving the very 
definition of the situation, has become a social problem. 
Except for another and conflicting action of the same 
subject — which will be discussed in a later chapter — 
nothing but the opposition of an interfering conscious being 
could make the action as such problematic. No reaction 
on the part of the social object could have this effect, for 
the object is expected to react; and though his reaction 
may be different in quality than was ex; ected, it can only 
affect the subject’s valuation of him, and does not raise 
any new social problem with regard to the action as such. 
A mere materia! obstacle could not have this effect; it 
might check temporarily or permanently the attemps to 
solve the situation, but the intention of performing the 
action, if the situation should prove practically soluble, 
would remain untouched. Whereas when another conscious 
individual or group takes a negative attitude towards the 
very intention of the subject to perform the action, if the 
subject still means to perform it he can do so only by 
taking a stand against this negative appreciation of his 
action. 
In view of the fact that the tendency as modified by 
social repression is opposed to the social attitude of the 
repressing individual or group, we may say that it is anti- 
social. The term has here, of course, the purely relative 
significance of conflicting with somebody’s social appreci- 
ation; but this is the only significance justified by the 
facts. There are hardly any tendencies absolutely anti- 
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social, that is, conflicting with the will of “society in 
general”. Still less is it possible to use “anti-social” in 
the sense of essentially detrimental to social life; for 
nobody can tell in a general way what tendencies are 
detrimental to social life. The usefulness or harmfulness 
of social tendencies depends on the standards applied and 
on the. circumstances in which these tendencies manifest 
themselves; there may be many cases in which social 
harmony is detrimental, and social conflict useful. Usually, 
of course, the interfering human beings are or represent 
the agent’s social milieu, which controls his behavior as 
a matter of course, and the anti-social tendency really 
conflicts then with the will of “society” in the limited and 
special sense of that social group of which the agent is 
permanently or temporarily a member. 

' The anti-social tendency is thus distinguished from 
positive and negative social tendencies, on the one hand, 
and from a-social tendencies — hedonistic, economic, 
artistic, intellectual, etc. — on the other hand. A socially 
positive, a socially negative, or an a-social tendency 
becomes anti-social if the action to which it tends is 
subjected to social repression. On the ground of the 
preceding examples and discussion, the law of social 
repression can be induced. 

LAW 5. If an action is socially repressed by a negative 
reaction of an individual or group not the original object 
of the action, the original tendency (positive, negative, or 
a-socia!) becomes anti-social. | 

Popularly, though not quite exactly, we may simply i 
say that social repression produces psychologica! revolt. 

The usual theory of the process of repression seems 
to be very different from the one here proposed. It is 
believed that the act of repression normally provokes another 
tendency, the wish to avoid the unpleasant experience of 
being subjected to repression; and that between this new 
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tendency and the original tendency, which remains the 
same as it was, there is a conflict which may resolve itself 
either in the suppression of one of these tendencies — 
resignation of the original purpose or overcoming the fear 
of repression — or else in a compromise between them, 
such as doing the forbidden action but avoiding repression 
by some new way of behaving. This interpretation has 
its origin in the old hedonistic theory of behavior according 
to which all activity is directed by the desire to obtain 
pleasure and avoid pain, and any conflict between two 
possible ends is settled by striking a balance between the 
hedonistic values available in each eventuality. As a matter 
of fact, however, in the case of social interference with 
the subject’s action there are no two desires and no two 
ends. One tendency and one purpose remain after the 
interference just as before, but qualified now by the hostile 
social reaction which has been provoked. The situation 
is different from what it was before this reaction appeared 
(actually or in imagination), but is it always one situation; 
the subject wishes to realize his purpose, but sees this 
wish opposed. There is a conflict, indeed, not between 
two actions or tendencies of the same subject, but between 
the tendency of the subject and the attitude manifested 
by the interfering individual or group. It is a social, no 
@ psychological conflict. 

Of course, the subject may consider whether he will 
go on with the action or not, and he may accept some 
one of the three possible methods of solution mentioned 
above, varying his behavior to suit the conditions. But 
his consideration is not an attempt to balance pleasure 
and pain; it is an effort to define in a new way the 
situation which has been changed by social interference. 
What the final decision will be depends primarily on the 
relative importance which the interference has in the eyes 
of the subject when combined with other elements of the 
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situation: the originally expected result, the object of the 
action, the instrumental process, eventually the reflected self. 
The interference will vary in relative significance according 
to the sources from which it comes, its form, its physical 
efficacy, the appreciation it manifests of the subject's 
personality, etc. The problem is very complex, and it is not 
our present task to follow and to compare the innumerable 
possible ways in which concrete social subjects interpret it. 

The main points are: first, that whatever definition of 
the new situation the subject finally reaches, the tendency 
is no longer what it was, though the action may go on; 
secondly, that this changed tendency does not disappear 
even though the original action be discontinued — repression 
never leads to suppression. The tendency is no longer 
what it was precisely because the interference is not a mere 
painful experience like hitting one’s toe, but somebody's 
social behavior introducing into the action the element of 
the social valuation of this action. As we have seen from 
the above illustrations, a tendency to perform an action 
which the subject knows to be negatively valued by a social 
observer is different from a tendency to which no such 
knowledge is attached. This new characteristic is felt 
even if the opposition has been overruled; it is counter- 
balanced only if the tendency ceases to be anti-social by 
being approved by some other, perhaps wider social milieu 
than that which condemned the action. 

After the many subtle and profound studies of repressed 
tendencies by the Freudian school, it is hardly necessary 
to emphasize that the tendency does not disappear even 
if the action stops. Perhaps it would be worth while in 
such studies to take more into account the specific socio- 
psychological aspect of repressed tendencies — the implicit 
and sometimes explicit antagonism which subsists toward 
the social agents of repression. Though the individual 
may not acknowledge to himself the anti-social bearing of 
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his repressed tendencies and even seem to share the point 
of view of the repressing milieu, the lurking hostility which 
often breaks out suddenly into open revolt against the 
interfering powers may be discovered by an exact analysis 
of the mental troubles resulting from thwarted wishes and 
may even be sufficiently manifest to the casual observer, 


SOCIAL SUBLIMATION. 


Positive social interference with an action can take 
many forms, ranging from simple approval to full cooperation. 


Just as negative interference, it may arise in the very course 


of the action or come afterwards. In the latter case it has, 
of course, no direct effect on the past performance; but 
if the action is repeated, the memory of the social reaction 
which was provoked at a former time and experienced or 
observed by the subject comes as a new element into the 
situation and influences causally the course of activity in 
a more or less similar way as an actual reaction. Further- 
more, a modification once produced in the active system 
remains a permanent characteristic of this system and 
manifests itself every time the system is reproduced by 
the subject. Knowing all this, we do not need to distinguish 
many possibilities, as we did in studying the preceding 
process; one series of cases will suffice for the purposes 
of scientific induction. 

It is essential that positive social interference in order 
to produce its effect should appear to the subject as a social 
reaction of an individual or group not originally selected 
as social object of the action. It is essential further that 
this reaction should show or seem to show a positive 
attitude toward the action of the subject. This means that, 
if the outside individual or group for his own purposes 
happens to modify the conditions of the subject’s action 
without any seeming intention of approving or assisting the 
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subject’s performance, this modification, however desirable 
it may prove practically, does not possess the character of 
a positive social reaction. 

Whoever sees a boy performing some feat of daring 
or a girl playing with her doll, cannot fail to notice the 
rapid change which comes into their behavior as soon as 
they notice that their action is observed and approved by 
some one. It seems that self~consciousness is not necessarily 
involved — if by self-consciousness is meant some idea, 
however vague, of the subject’s personality as the subject. 
believes or feels it viewed and appreciated by others. 
Mr. Cooley’s subtle analysis of the self has helped much to 
remove definitely from social psychology the mysticism which 
enveloped this concept in older philosophic psychology ; 
and yet, he still ascribes to it a wider sphere of existence 
than it seems actually to possess. The conscicusness that 
the action I am performing is observed and appraised by 
somebody else is still far removed from the consciousness 
that I am observed and appraised myself. 

Of course, the action I am performing is radically 
different to me from somebody else’s action, has that 
specific actuality, interest, nearness, warmth of feeling 
connected with it which other people’s activity can hardly 
ever acquire in my eyes. There is no doubt either that 
my self-consiousness does arise from a gradual socio- 
psychological synthesis of my actions and my values as they 
appear when viewed by others and in contrast to the actions 
and values of others. But the fact that my action has this 
specific character does not mean yet that there is any, 
however vague consciousness of the self attached to or 
implied in it, that I should know or feel in some way 
that the action is mine. Animals are manifestly susceptible 
to the observation and appraisal of their behavior by others, 
and yet it would be hardly justifiable to call them even 
rudimentarily self-conscious. 
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It is, therefore, necessary for the sake of exactness to 
distinguish between the consciousness of the subject’s 
particular actions as viewed by others and the consciousness 
of the subject’s self. The former appears rather early, 
under the influence of social interference with the subject’s 
activity; the latter develops relatively late, under many 
complex influences, and involves a reflective reconstruction 
of that social structure which the subject’s milieu has 
gradually formed about him. In order to fix this distinction 
in terminology, we might perhaps speak of self-conscious 
actions and of self-conscious tendencies as against self- 
conscious subjects. 

The change which the child’s action undergoes under 
approving observation is primarily, just as in the case of 
social repression, a change of the tendency; instead of 
aiming naively and directly as its purpose, as formerly, it 
becomes indirect, aiming at the original purpose only 
through the medium of a new purpose which has a social 
significance. The subject who knows his action to be 
approved now wishes to perform it not only in order to 
obtain the originally expected result, but also because the 
action as such has become a positive value for somebody 
and he wishes it to remain so. The action has acquired 
a new dignity which it did not possess before and the 
tendency aims to preserve and increase this dignity; it is 
a tendency to perform the action as a socially approved 
one, to be in harmony with the positive social reaction 
which it has provoked. 

Social imitation has the same effect when it implies 
a desire to perform the same activity as the subject because 
this activity seems valuable. The individual in a crowd 
who, having begun to applaud a speaker or to run away 
from a supposed danger, sees others join him in his applause 
or his flight, acquires thereby the feeling that his action 
has a social validity which it would not have possessed 
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if he had performed it alone. If he had any doubt before 
as to the way he has defined the situation, the doubt 
disappears and sometimes even the original purpose fades 
away before the social importance of the action itself by 
which the purpose was to be reached. . 

This change of the tendency under the influence of 
imitation explains the well-known fact that the behavior of 
the individual in a crowd possesses a subjective certainty 
and decisiveness which is often entirely unwarranted by 
the objective conditions. It is not; as some social psy- 
chologists assert, that the individual on seeing others behave 
in a particular way implicity supposes that they have an 
objective reason for doing so, and finds therein the reason 
for his own behavior; this would require a process of logical 
induction hardly possible to reconcile with the irrational 
character of mob behavior. Retrospectively the individual 
sometimes tries to explain to himself the unreasoned 
decisiveness of his action by such considerations. But if 
this interpretation were true, then certainty and decisiveness 
of action should be the most pronounced in those who are 
the last to follow the crowd, for they act on the example 
of all the others, which should make the objective reason 
for doing what everybody else is doing appear particularly 
strong. Whereas, on the contrary, the decisiveness of action 
and the consciousness of its rightness are more emphatic 
among those who first perform the action and see the 
others follow. 

The effects of positive social interference are, of 
course, particularly clear when this interference has been 
consistently and repeatedly exerted with regard to a certain 
type of actions by the social group to which the individual 
subject belongs. These actions which the group appreciates 
positively as “good” possess a specific social dignity which 
makes the subject willing to perform them not only for 
the sake of their results, but as valuable for their own 
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sake. Similarly, acts of leadership, individua] actions in 
which other members of the group join in imitative cooper- 
ation, become ‘thereby exalted in the eyes of the subject, 
whatever may be their particular purpose. The feeling of 
righteousness of the “good man” and the feeling of moral 
resposibility of the leader are well-known manifestations 
of this attitude toward one’s own behavior which is induced 
from the active positive interference of the group. The 
development of this attitude can be studied in the numerous 
instances furnished by pedagogical, biographical and auto- 
biographical literature. We always find essentially the 
same process underlying the many variations: some of the 
actions spontaneously performed by an individual meet with 
the approval of parents, teachers, friends or casual observers, 
or are imitated by his fellows, and from that time on 
their continuation or repetition shows the social modification 
of the tendency. 

As in the case of negative interference, however, 
there is always only one tendency, not a combination of 
the original tendency and of another one. It is one and 
the same performance which is at first naive and absorbed 
in the expected result, but later becomes conscious of its 
social dignity and intent upon maintaining this dignity. 
There are, indeed, complex activities where two distinct 
actions are performed and two distinct tendencies are at 
work, one subordinated to the other, as when an individual 
wishing for social recognition performs a feat which is 
apt to gain it for him, and later on or at intervals during 
this performance does something to attract attention to 
his feat. The purpose is then not merely to do the 
socially valuable action, but to do the action and to gain 
thereby social recognition. Such cases must be sharply 
distinguished from those we are investigating here, for 


_ social recognition may be gained not only by performing 


an action, but by showing off a value belonging to the 
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social personality, a part or property of the reflected self. 
Moreover, an action which has once acquired in the eyes 
of the subject a social dignity may be performed afterwards 
for its own sake, even if no positive social reaction to it 
is actually expected; whereas a subject who wants social 
recognition will not do the action by which the latter can 
be gained unless he hopes to attract the attention of 
others to it. 

In the further development of the “good man” or the 
leader there often comes a moment when the subject no 
longer merely repeats actions which have already been 
positively interfered with by his milieu, or which he has 
seen positively appreciated when performed by others, but 
tries to obtain positive social appreciation or imitative 
cooperation for acts which have been either unappreciated 
or unknown up to then. In short, he experiments in social 
reactions, and this experimentation, which cannot be studied 
here, is the mainspring of social progress and the source 
of the social influence of leading personalities. 

The collective behavior of social groups shows also 
many clear cases of the effects of positive interference. 
Particularly interesting are those in which a special function 
performed by a smaller group within a wider community 
is positively valued by the latter. The social dignity which 
professional activities acquire in the eyes of organized 
professional bodies is a good illustration. Each individual 
member of such a professional body has two sources 
from which to draw the consciousness of the social im- 
portance of his professional actions: one is the approval 
of his fellows; the other, the appreciation and eventually 
the imitative cooperation of the wider social milieu. 

Since owing to positive social interference with the 
action the latter becomes exalted in the eyes of the subject, 
acquires the dignity of a socially valuable, “meritorious” 
action, we may call this whole process a process of social 
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sublimation. The tendency which has become socially 
sublimated as part of the sublimated action may be called 
a socially conforming or, if such an adjective be permissible, 
a conformist tendency. Whereas originally it aimed simply 
to reach a certain result by a certain action, through social 
sublimation it has become a tendency to conform to social 
valuations by doing the action which the agent’s social 
milieu appreciates positively. Of course, the conformism 
of sublimated tendencies must be taken in a relative sense, 
just as the anti-social character of repressed tendencies. 
There are no absolutely conformist tendencies, only ten- 
dencies conforming to the valuations of some particular 
milieu; and there may be many different and independent 
milieux to which a subject adapts his behavior. Sublimation 
due to the positive interference of some individuals or groups 
may be counteracted by repression due to the negative 
interference of other individuals or groups. 

The law of social sublimation can be thus stated in 
the following terms: 

LAW 6. [If an action is socially sublimated by a po- 
sitive social reaction on the part of an individual or group 
not the original object of this action, the original tendency 
(positive, negative or a-social) becomes a conformist ten- 
dency. 

Briefly and popularly speaking, social sublimation pro- 
duces psychological conformism. 

The use of the term sublimation in this sense is, of 
course, somewhat divergent from the meaning which has 
been given to it by Freud and his school. Freud discribes 
the process indicated by this term in the following way: 
“The sexual tendency resigns its purpose directed toward 
some partial pleasure or the pleasure of propagation, and 
accepts another purpose, which is genetically connected 
with the one it has resigned, but which by itself must be 
named no longer sexual but social. We call this process 
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‘sublimation’, in accordance with the general valuation 
which puts social ends higher than essentially egotistic 
sexual ends. Sublimation is, however, only a_ particular 
case among those in which sexual impulses seek a support 
for themselves in other, non-sexual ones”.! In this definition 
not only is the term “sublimation” restricted unwarrantedly 
to one category of actions, but several, essentially distinct 
processes are mixed together. One is the process for 
which the term sublimation is here reserved, that is, the 
process by which an “egotistic” purpose is changed into 
a social purpose — this use of the term being justified 
not merely by the fact that social purposes are generally 
more highly considered than egotistic ones, but also by 
the fact that in the eyes of the subject himself the socially 
approved action stands higher than one lacking this approval. 
Other processes covered by Freud’s definition of “sublima- 
tion” will be studied later on under the chapter on “ideal- 
ization” and “rationalization”. The Freudian school, which 
has studied so thoroughly the effects of social repression, 
has not given proper attention to sublimation, and in par- 
ticular has failed to subject the facts which it groups 
together under this term to an exact causal analysis.” 

Nearly all human actions may be socially sublimated 
in the way described above. Sexual activities have under- 
gone social sublimation without losing their hedonistic 
purposes, but by subordinating them to social valuation in 
marriage and in certain relations of the demi-monde; the 
sublimation of eating and drinking is seen in public festivals; 

1 Vorlesungen zur Einfithrung in die Psychoanalyse. Leipzig— 
Vienna 1916, p. 398. 

2 Since before Freud used the term it was employed in French 
psychology (for instance, by Tarde) in a sense more approaching 
ours, there can hardly be any objection against our deviating from 
the Freudian meaning. However, to avoid all misunderstandings, 


we shall always qualify sublimation in our sense by the adjective 
“social”. 
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fighting is sublimated in war and sport; economic activities 
in socially regulated forms of trade; the search for solitude 
in mediaeval and Eastern anchoritism; finally, any activity 
may undergo social sublimation by being expressed in play 
or in art. 

It is evident from these examples that sublimation is 
an important factor not only in developing tendencies which 
the social group considers desirable in all their manifesta- 
tions, but also in giving a socially permissible outlet to ten- 
dencies whose active expression in most cases is considered 
bad or dangerous. While certain active manifestations of 
the sexual impulse, the fighting tendency and the desire 
for gain are socially repressed, other classes of actions 
with the same original tendencies are approved, and this 
approval is often generalized and stabilized by positive 
social regulation raising such actions to the dignity of 
institutions. The same original tendency when manifesting 
itself in a forbidden action becomes anti-social; whereas 
if it flows into established and positively sanctioned channels 
it acquires the character of social conformism. Social 
sublimation is thus usually a counterpart of social repression. 
Its importance as safety-valve for thwarted instincts is 
limited, however, for al! it does is to diminish the opportu- 
nities for repression by making it unnecessary in all those 
cases when an action can be incorporated into an institutional 
system. ; 





CHAPTER V. 


CHANGES OF SOCIAL OBJECT. 


In the course of a social action the social object, once 
chosen and defined, remains essentially identical in the 
eyes of the subject; that is, the subject ignores or treats 
as secondary any modifications which may occur in the 
individual or group upon whom he acts or any previously 
unknown aspects of them which he may discover, provided 
these changes do not prevent him from satisfying his 
tendency under the given conditions. The subject is willing 
to make adjustments between the social object and other 
elements of the situation, and these adjustments within 
certain limits will not be considered as affecting essentially 
the action. But the social object may change, independently 
of any other element of the situation, in such a way that the 
situation can no longer be adjusted to it without essentially 
modifying the tendency. This is obviously the case when 
the object is removed from the sphere of the subject's 
present activity and the latter can no longer exercise the 
purposed influence upon him by means oi the instrumental 
process as planned; or when another object, another indiv- 
idual or group, is substituted for the original one. 


IDEALIZATION. 


The removal of the social object who thereby becomes 
inaccessible to the intended action of the subject is a 
familiar phenomenon; physical separation, the death of the 
individual, dissolution or dispersion of the social group, 
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severance of social relations which were the basis of the 
social action are the most common forms of this process. 
Such a removal does not make the given individual or group 
absolutely and essentially inaccessible to all activity; even 
death, while it objectively prevents the subject from 
obtaining any actual reaction, leaves still the possibility 
of experiencing imaginary reactions or believing in a future 
personal contact after the subject’s death. This is an 
important point, for it means that the individual or group 
who is no longer actually accessible to a certain particular 
form of activity remains still a potential social object for 
actions; the impossibility of satisfying the specific tendency 
with regard to him does not close the way for all other 
tendencies. 

There are cases in which the sphere of actions made 
impossible by removal of the object is really much smaller 
than the sphere of actions which still remain possible; 
thus, when a man has resigned his membership in an 
association, he is no longer accessible to such actions of 
other members as are connected with the purposes and 
organization of the association, but they still may deal 
with him in many other connections. In short, removal 
of the social object must be considered only with regard 
to its effects on a specific definite action: the problem is, 
what is the effect of the fact that a social object has been 
withdrawn from the subject’s influence’ as exercised in a 
certain action by the methods of this action, thus making 
the satisfaction of the given social tendency through this 
action impossible. As will be demonstrated by typical 
cases the effect is always relative idealization. 

We may state at once the law which manifests itself in 
all processes: of this kind and call it the Jaw of idealization. 

LAW 7. If the object of a social action becomes 
inaccessible to this action, the tendency of this action 
becomes less sensualistic and more idealistic. 
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A social tendency may be described as sensualistic 
when it expects an unequivocal, definite, and immediate 
social reaction to the subject’s act — which expectation, 
of course, can be adequately fulfilled only if the object 
is sensually present before the subject. On the other 
hand, a social tendency may be considered idealistic if it 
is temporarily or permanently satisfied with a reaction 
which is partly or completely imaginary, in which objec- 
tively real facts are in some measure supplemented or even 
completely supplanted by “ideas” of the subject. An 
idealistic tendency does not demand, therefore, necessarily 
that its object be actually given as a fully real being: it 
can bear upon beings that are partly or even entirely 
mental constructions; and even when the object is sen- 
sually present and experienced in its social reality it adds 
imaginary characters. For this very reason the expectations 
of an idealistic tendency are much wider and more indefinite 
than those of a sensualistic one; the field being open for 
a play of imagination, the subject sees many more 
possibilities than any limited social reaction can ever 
materialize. 


However, the distinction between an_ idealistic and 
a sensualistic tendency is a purely relative one: the same 
tendency which seems idealistic when compared with one 
tendency may appear sensualistic when compared with 
another one. Taking the desire of a mother to kiss her 
newborn child as an illustration of the lower limit, tendencies 
may be graded relatively to each other in an ascending 
scale of ideality until the upper limit is reached, as 
exemplified in Plotinus’s love of God as The Absolute 


1 A reaction from a distance, even if immediate, lacks some 
of the definite social characteristics which the reaction of a human 
being who is present possesses; it always leaves semething fo be 
supplemented by imagination. Take the case of a conversation by 
telephone or radio. 
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Beauty. The law of idealization, therefore, unlike some 
of the preceding laws — Laws 3 and 4 — does not 
determine changes of tendencies into their opposites, but 
merely the process by which a tendency acquires a higher 
degree of ideality than it possessed before.’ 

We shall draw our typical cases from various successive 
stages of idealization, showing in each case the relation 
between cause and effect. 

_ The lowest degree of idealization is that which follows 
the temporary physical withdrawal of a person from the 
immediate reach of the social action, though an actual 
direct reaction may still be expected upon his return. We 
may Characterize this as postponed reaction. For instance, 
a man whom his interlocutor hopes to persuade to take 
a certain political step leaves him in order to reflect or 
to consult with somebody before giving a definite answer. 
The interlocutor’s tendency undergoes a slight change; he 
cannot make any further efforts to obtain the expected 
and desired reaction; unless some other problem interferes 
and takes his attention, he begins instead to speculate as 
to the various possibilities of the future reaction. As long 
as he was able to follow immediately the impression which 
his plea made upon his social object, he knew or thought 
he knew at every moment what reaction he expected and 
what steps were necessary to insure it; but now his social 
object may be swayed by influences which the subject 
cannot exactly calculate, and thus the range of indetermination 
with regard to the final result is correspondingly wider. 
Pending this final result, the tendency has to be provisionally 
satisfied with what desirable probabilities the subject can 
remember or imagine. 

In social interaction between groups a parallel case is 
that of a political faction in parliament whose bill, though 


1 For the significance of terms of gradation in social psychology, 
see p. 45—46. 
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proposed and discussed, was not voted before adjournment, 
but laid over to the next session. The promoting group 
knew or thought it knew the arrangement of parliamentary 
forces and hoped to carry its motion, but the adjournment 
disturbs its certainty. In the interval new interests may 
appeal to the members of parliament, a new combination 
of political parties may arise, and the reaction of the next 
session cannot be exactly foreseen. During the period of 
adjournment the political tendency of the promoting group 
must be satisfied, apart from efforts to influence individual 
members or factions, with attempts to calculate the pro- 
babilities of the future behavior of parliament in response 
to its motion. 

The next important stage of social idealization is found 
when the social object becomes permanently inaccessible 
to a certain kind of direct action, but may still be influenced 
indirectly through the medium of communication carried 
on by symbols or by social intermediaries. The departure 
of a friend interrupts the direct exchange of personal con~ 
fidences, but the exchange can be continued by letters. 
A political leader is prevented by sickness from attending 
a meeting, but he sends a written proposal to be read 
aloud by any one of his adherents. A body of striking 
workmen wil] not be received in corpore by the board 
of directors of the industrial corporation which employs 
them, but they can send delegates to the board. A group 
of social reformers forced into exile by the government of 
their country may continue to influence the country through 
books and pamphlets, secret emissaries and personal contact 
with their fellow-citizens travelling abroad. 

At this stage social reaction also is temporarily uncer- 
tain every time communication is suspended, that is, in 
the periods during which the symbol or the intermediary 
is bearing a message to the social object and the return 
message is on the way to the subject. Moreover, even 
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when the reaction has been obtained, it lacks that definite 
and unequivocal character which it is apt to possess in 
direct social intercourse. Messages have to be interpreted, 


and in common life interpretation attains a high level of 


certainty only in so far as the message bears upon objective 
things and relations; human attitudes and the meaning 
which values have in the eyes of the conscious subject are 
seldom satisfactorily conveyed by the usual channels of 
indirect communication. The subject can never be sure 
how his own message will be interpreted by the recipient, 
and on receiving a return message he has always a certain 
range of possible and varying interpretations to give it. 
Thus, his social tendency must supplement actual experience 
by mental construction, and be satisfied with a reaction 
in which a kernel of reality is more or less wrapped up 
in a web of ideas. 

Here already we notice clearly the other essential 
feature of idealization which has been mentioned before 
and is well known to popular thought: the partly ideal 
character which absent social objects acquire. Not only 
the deficiencies of the social reaction, but also the insuffi- 
cient data concerning the object himself are supplemented 
by imagination based upon the memory of past experiences 
of this object and by comparison with other objects. The 
mental picture of the absent friend grows more and more 
fanciful with every real or merely intended action of which 
this friend is the actual or possible object; the mental 
construction of his country which the émigré builds upon 
the foundation of his memories assisted by the communi- 
cations received from home becomes increasingly arbitrary 
the more his absence is prolonged, if his active interests 
remain absorbed in the future of his nation. Frequent and 
easily understood social reactions of the friend or of the 
people correct, indeed, these imaginary structures, make 
them closer to reality; but even then, as we have seen, 
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they are not devoid of intellectual and emotional additions 
made by the subject. Thus, we see how the permanent 
removal of the object from the range of direct action 
modifies the tendency by forcing it into the way of indirect 
action, making it both supplement the actual reaction 
by imaginary possibilities and mental interpretations and 
substitute a half-ideal construction for the actual social 
object, as it would have appeared to the subject had it 
been directly experienced. 

The following stage is reached when the object dis- 
appears from the domain even of indirect social interaction 
by the death of the individual or the dissolution of the 
group. In this case obviously, no actual social reactions 
can be expected; there is no real material in the form of 
messages or symbols to supplement or to interpret. Nor 
are there any new data furnished to rebuild and to correct 
the mental structure of the object — except, of course, in 
the form of some fresh information about the object’s past; 
memories, direct or indirect, are the only basis upon which 
this structure can be raised. And yet the dead individual 
or the dissolved group does not cease to be an object of 
social interest, though this interest may gradually yield its 
place in the subject’s attention to other active systems, 
with other objects and tendencies. The tendency of any 
activity which has been interrupted by death or social 
dissolution persists and demands satisfaction. 

The latter is obtained, however imperfectly, first by 
assuming that the social object has not been absolutely 
destroyed, but subsists still either actually or potentially 
in some other temporarily inaccessible domain of actuality, 
and will return some day within the reach of the subject. 
The belief in the continued existence of one’s dead friends 
and enemies in some other world or in their future resur-~ 
rection in this world expresses this assumption with regard 
to individuals. With regard to groups, an interesting example 
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of a similar social postulate is found in the history of 
Polish religious thought after the partitions of Poland. The 
Polish nation had ceased to exist actually as a political body; 
potentially, however, in the eyes of many Polish patriots it 
continued to subsist in a way which could be adequately 
expressed only by mystical concepts and parallels from the 
life and death of Christ. The resurrection of Poland was 
expected and prophesied as absolutely predetermined in the 
ideal order of historical becoming. 

Furthermore, even during the period of absence or 
merely potential existence the social object is seldom ex-~ 
plicitly thought quite inaccessible to social action: only by 
imperceptible degrees does the belief in a reaction to be 
actually performed by the object in his transcendent state 
(though not immediately experienced by the subject) dwindle 
into the imagining of a reaction which the subject knows 
to be entirely unreal. This gradation of belief in the reality 
of the reaction is exemplified by the evolution of the cult 
of the dead, which from substantial offerings and magical 
ceremonies to ensure a favorable and to prevent an un- 
favorable interference of spirits with the affairs of the living 
has become a fond speculation as to how the beloved dead 
would react if they could see and know what the living 
are doing. 

We need not emphasize the familiar phenomenon of 
the person of a dead man being subjected to an ideal 
reconstruction which, though originally based on memory, 
gradually becomes more unreal until it reshapes entirely 
even those reminiscences which were at first most vivid 
and matter-of-fact. When this process is performed collec~ 
tively, it results in an apdtheosis of the dead as divinities 
and heroes. Groups are even more subjected to such ideal 
reconstructions than individuals, for the materials are richer 
and at the same time only partially known to each member. 
The Poland of the national mystics in the middle of the 
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last century bore little resemblance to Poland as it really 
was before the partitions in spite of their great historical 
lore; and at the present moment we seem to detect a similar 
process of ideal reconstruction in the dispossessed upper 
classes of Russia and Germany who begin to throw a veil of 
illusion over the “ancient régimes” of their respective countries. 

A type of idealization which is perhaps even more 
familiar, for it lies at the foundation of the whole modern 
complexity of secondary~-group relations, is the one which 
permits the subject to act indirectly upon entirely unknown, 
though real persons or groups, and to be satisfied with 
their partly indirect, partly only supposed reactions. Writing 
a letter to the unknown head of a firm; voting for a candidate 
whom we have never met personally and about whom we 
know nothing except that he is supposed to be an honest 
man (sometimes not even this), and belongs to a party 
whose program we endorse; addressing the readers of 
a newspaper by an article or an advertisement; applying 
to an anonymous governmental official for a permit — all 
these acts presuppose a degree of idealization even higher 
than the cult of dead persons or of dissolved groups, for 
whereas our past experiences of those persons or groups and 
their reactions form the concrete basis of present behavior, 
here such a concrete basis is entirely lacking. Though 
we “know” that the persons or groups we are addressing 
exist and can react, whereas we only “believe” in the 
continued existence of the dead, yet not only is the limit 
between knowledge and belief difficult to draw, but the 
very knowledge of this type implies a power of representing 
as real the objects which have not been experienced — that 
is, a high idealizing power. Therefore, we find idealization 
of the dead achieved at a stage of cultural development when 
indirect relations with unknown persons, and particularly 
with anonymous institutions and with an even more an- 
onymous public, are hardly possible. 
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This kind of idealization sometimes progresses owing 
to the gradual complication of social life, which step by 
step withdraws from the reach of the average member 
of society those institutions with which he still continues 
to be connected by vital interests. When a merchant has 
been dealing with a firm whose manager he knew personally, 
he will be forced to idealization if this firm changes into 
an anonymous corporation and he still keeps his connection 
with it. A man who has left a city, and after many years 
wants to obtain some documents from the city office, must 
deal with an unknown person or the impersonal institution 
instead of the old city clerk whom he used to know. 

However, the process is not simple; there is a com- 
bination of idealization with the substitution of one social 
object for another — which, as we shall see presently, leads 
to generalization. Thus an individual who cannot obtain 
direct social recognition from known persons, but happens 
to get it from strangers learns to consider strangers in general 
more proper objects of his tendency than acquaintances, 
and thus to appeal from his primary social environment to 
the anonymous public. 

A combination of idealization and substitution of objects 
is also found in the interesting phenomenon of working for 
future generations. The head of a family who begins by 
providing for his children, after the latter have been properly 
settled in life and their future assured, transfers his social 
interests to his grandchildren yet unborn; thus, purely 
imaginary persons, whom the subject nevertheless expects 
to come into being, become the objects of his activity. 
Or the thinker who considers that the present generation 
is not prepared to receive his ideas writes them down for 
future generations. 

The objectivation of a social group, such as the nation, 
which includes in the eyes of the subject not only the 
living members, but also the dead for centuries past and 
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the unborn for centuries to come, is a combined product 
of the idealization and generalization of social objects’ no 
longer accessible and of those not yet accessible to social 
action. The former are included in the group at a quite 
early stage of cultural development, whereas it is only in 
highly civilized societies that the future generations are 
actually taken as rightful objects of present national interests 
and activities. Such cases can be fully understood only 
in connection with the process to which the next section 
of this chapter will be devoted. 

The evolution of religious conceptions (apart from the 
deification of the dead) manifests progressive idealization 
by the removal of the object in a very striking way.- The 
divinity is at first a sensual object, living or inanimate, but 
in either case endowed with magical powers and a partly 
or fully social character, from whom immediate reactions 
are expected. The gradual realization of the vanity of 
these expectations forces the subject (individual or collective) 
to conceive the divinity as in some measure removed from 
the range of direct action. The divinity ‘becomes spirit, 
at first still half-material but invisible, existing beyond the 
visible reality and with ways of behavior which cannot be 
calculated and relied upon as definitely as those of visible 
objects. Prayers or offerings may reach him or not, provoke 
the expected reaction or a different one: the subject is not 
sure and does not know. Action becomes _ necessarily 
indirect, performed by means of symbols endowed with 
religious meanings, and through intermediaries — priests. 
But a continued critical reflection, assisted perhaps by some 
other factors, forces the subject to remove the divinity still 
further from his social reach. With the development of 
a natural order of becoming particular natural phenomena 
can no longer by interpreted as products of special actions 
of the divinity performed in response to the actions of men 
trying to influence the divine being. The connection between 
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man and his god becomes purely supernatural and does 
not consist in definite social actions and reactions, but in 
a spiritual contact by which the human subject is merged 
into the divine subject and human will is made a part of 
divine will. Empirical social behavior no longer reaches the 
divinity at all; only a trans-empirical mystical power of spirit 
“talks to the spirit”. If the subject loses the conscious~ 
ness of this mystical contact, the divinity becomes entirely 
inaccessible, an infinite and absolutely ideal entity, object of 
a purely intellectual contemplation, like the God of Spinoza. 

In this evolution the implicit and later explicit postulate 
that the idealized object is real remains through all the stages. 
But at any stage this postulate may be dropped, just as it often 
is under the influence of historical criticism with regard to 
heroes, demigods and mythical ancestors. The ideal social 
object then appears in the eyes of the subject as a mere pro-~ 
duct of fancy; the myth becomes a tale. In consequence of 
this, the social tendencies bearing upon this object undergo a 
new change. Their idealistic character with regard to the 
social object and the expected réaction extends to the action 
as a whole. The imaginary person of a tale, novel, or drama is 
still the object of admiration or contempt, of sympathy or 
emotional aversion, of envious antagonism or the desire for 
cooperation. These tendencies, however, do not express them-~ 
selves in the actual behavior of the subject, but either in 
imaginative constructions of actions which the subject himself 
would have performed if this person were real, or in a recon- 
structive identification of the subject’s active aspirations with 
the behavior of another person represented in the tale, novel 
or drama. In this way fiction becomes an imaginary substitute 
for real life. 


SENSUALIZATION. 


The study of idealization suggests the existence of an 
opposite process when a remote social object, accessible 
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only to indirect or to imaginary social action and responding 
only by indirect or by fictitious reactions, draws closer, be- 
comes more accessible and responds more definitely and more 
directly. This process is also well known and has attracted 
much attention because of its oftentimes striking effects. 
It need not, however, occupy us long, for it is relatively 
simple and lacks that social and generally cultural importance 
which the process of idealization eminently possesses. 
Take the following cases: a friend returns from a long 
absence; a girl after being wooed from a greater or less 
distance, social if not spacial, becomes the wooer’s wife; 
the hero of some past exploit who has been worshipped 
by the public comes and mixes with his worshippers ; 
a nation’s cherished dream of political resurrection is 
realized. The subject, individual or group, had idealized 
this object and its reactions, had drawn a more or less 
fanciful picture around the bare sketch furnished by the 
memories and information he possessed, and had _ sup- 
plemented the real experienced reactions by more or less 
imaginative interpretations or had even imagined possible 
reactions to which no reality corresponded. He _ will 
attempt now, when the object has drawn nearer, to materi- 
alize all those imaginary possibilites, to provoke actually 
the reactions he saw in his fancy, and will search in the 
real object for all those perfections which his ideal object 
possessed. But the actual reactions will be, of course, 
very different from the imagined ones — more definite, less 
suggestive and less adaptable to the subject’s prepared 
situations, sometimes the very opposite of those he expected. 
And the real object, though it may possess numerous 
valuable features the subject did not include in his picture, 
when tested merely by the latter must of course fall short 
of the ideal, since it does not and cannot possess all 
those specific characters which have been ascribed to the 
idealized object. 
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The bearing of this change upon the subject’s ten- 
dencies may be complex; for, if the real reactions are 
axiologically contrary to the expected reactions, the positive 
tendency will change into a negative one and the object 
will become a negative value, according to Law 3. But 
whether this particular effect does or does not occur, the 
tendency becomes sensualistic, that is, its expectations are 
reduced to that one among the many indefinite, imaginary 
possibilites which the subject finds within his actual reach, 
and the practical definition of the object of this tendency 
narrows to that minimum which the subject considers 
actually given to him. The man who has been disap- 
pointed in his desire for emotional harmony with his 
returning friend checks his emotional expansion and limits 
his intercourse to the mere exchange of news. The 
husband who finds that his idealized bride is only an 
ordinary girl ceases to expect any romantic community of 
souls, but limits his claims to demands for an orderly 
house, good dinners and the satisfaction of the sexual 
impulse. The admiring public, on finding that in everyday 
life the hero is quite a commonplace personality, begins 
to treat him as an ordinary man, perhaps even as a bore. 
The patriotic dreamer who sees that his politically resurrected 
nation is not an embodiment of perfect justice, internal 
harmony and cultural idealism, but an average group 
swayed by egotism, dissensions, ignorance, laziness and 
graft, vents his bitter disappointment in reproaches and 
ceases to expect from it anything but perhaps the minimum 
amount of security necessary to pursue his own social and 
cultural purposes. 

Such cases can be subsumed under the following law 
of sensualization: 

LAW 8: If the object of a social action becomes more 
accessible to the tendency of this action, a tendency becomes 
more sensualistic, less idealistic. 
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Usually the limitation of social expectations and the 
depreciation of the social object go further in these cases 
than the subject himself would consider justifiable, had 
there been no previous idealization but a more permanent 
and closer relationship with the object; for the previous 
idealization makes him ignore many possibilities and many 
features of the object merely because they were not included 
in the imaginary picture, and it may take him a long time 
in the light of his disillusionment to discover these possibil- 
ities and features. 

Of course, idealization does not necessarily involve 
a growth of positive appreciation nor is sensualization 
always a change toward a more negative valuation of the 
object. An absent enemy, a dead tyrant, a distant hostile 
nation may be idealized with regard to their axiologically 
negative features and reactions; while, on the other hand, 
it has been often found that the devil on closer acquain- 
tance is not as bad as he is painted. 


GENERALIZATION. 


The second important kind of change of the social 
object which produces a fundamental change of the ten- 
dency is, as mentioned in the beginning of this chapter, 
the substitution of one social object for another in a social 
situation whose remaining elements are unchanged. 

Such a substitution may have various sources. It may be 
operated by the individuals themselves who are the objects 
of the action: a man who was to meet the subject by appoint- : 
ment is prevented from coming and sends his friend instead. 
Or it may be achieved by the subject who, for whatever 
reason, comes to the conclusion that the given individual 
or group is not the proper object of his action and therefore 
transfers the latter to another individual or group — as 
when a man searching for sympathy sees the unrespon- 
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sivenes of his interlocutor and turns to somebody else, or 
when a thinker who realizes that his contemporaries may 
not appreciate his ideas decides to write for the future 
generations. The most frequent and important source of 
substitution is the institutional organization of certain activ~ 
ities under which many individuals or small groups may 
succeed one another in carrying on the same social function: 
thus, the place of an individual who has left a_ social 
institution is taken by another who continues to realize 
the orders given by the superintendent to the first individual. 
Finally, a very frequent case is that in which a certain 
action is intentionally repeated many times in succession, 
but each time with a different social object, because the 
subject has in view a wider and more general result which 
can be achieved only by accumulating many essentially 
similar particular results. For instance, a scandalmonger 
who wishes to disgrace a certain person in public opinion 
repeats some story about this person to everyone he meets 
with the. expectation of provoking every time a_ similar 
reaction; or a political agitator who wants his party to 
be victorious at the election travels from town to town 
and addresses in an essentially similar way a series of 
public meetings. 

The investigation of these various reasons for the 
substitution of social objects in an active system does not 
belong here; the substitution must be taken as a fact and 
its effects upon the social tendency studied. It should be 
mentioned at once that these effects, just as in the case 
of the removal of a social object from the reach of present 
action, are relative and gradual. There is no immediate 
and complete change of one tendency into another of the 
opposite type, but a progressive transformation of the ten~- 
dency, which acquires a certain character it did not possess 
at first. Tendencies may be graded with regard to the 
relative development of this character. This development, 
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other things being equal, progresses with every substitution 
of a new object for the preceding one, and therefore it 
can be fully understood only by studying repeated per- 
formances of an action upon different objects. 

In essence, the effects of substitution depend upon the 
bearing which each new social object has upon the situation 
as compared with the preceding object. The analogy or 
the contrast between the objects is more or less clearly 
realized by the subject in the course of each ° actual 
verformance; for the objects with which previous perform-~ 
ances of the action have dealt are in some measure still 
remembered or are known by the observation of other 
performers. This memory does not even need to. take 
the form of a clear actual representation; nor is a fully 


conscious comparison indispensable. The effect upon the | 


tendency will be the same if the subject in dealing with 
his new object has simply a consciousness, however vague, 
that this object behaves in the situation in a way similar 
or dissimilar to the behavior of some past object. 

Take the simple example of a member of an associa~ 
tion who wishes to persuade other members _ individually 
to vote in favor of a certain project which will be presented 
at the next meeting of the association. Some will agree; 
others will not be persuaded, either actually opposing the 
project or in any case not promising to support it. With 
regard to the purpose of this action, all those who have 
reacted in the desired way are ranged into one general class 
of “prospective supporters” of the motion, all those who did 
not agree to the proposal are outside of it as “non~supporters”. 
The problem of the subject when starting to persuade a new 
member will be somewhat different from what it was when 
he began his action for the first time. It will be not merely 
a matter of inducing this particular individual to accept his 
project, but also a question of gaining one more prospective 
supporter, of adding one more vote to the votes already 
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collected. The increase of the class of supporters stands 
out more and more distinctly as compared with the per- 
suasion of a particular person; and the subject may drop 
his attempt with regard to this person if he sees that time 
is short and that he might persuade somebody else much 
guicker and easier. 

A political agitator touring the country, after his first 
few public speeches and discussions, classifies the meetings 
that he addresses as friendly or unfriendly (which may mean 
either indifferent or hostile), according to the dominant 
attitude toward him and his party which is manifested by 
the assembled crowd in its responses to his ideas and 
arguments. The response of each particular meeting be- 
comes significant not so much for its own sake as because 
it is another instance of a class, another indication of the 
attitude which prevails in the country in general toward 
the agitator’s party, or perhaps as another test proving or 
disproving his own political ability. Soon he learns to 
distinguish at the very beginning of each meeting certain 
marks which make him put the meeting into the friendly 
class or exclude it from this class; moreover, his decision 
in this point affects his interest in the meeting and in- 
fluences his methods. 

In these two examples the classification is simple. The 
reactions are distinctly either in accordance with the purpose 
of the subject or not in accordance with it; and consequently 
the social objects are clearly separated and divided into 
classes. The first class, that of supporters or of friendly 
meetings, is positively defined: it is the class of objects which 
are fitted for the attainment of the definite purpose that the 
subject has in view. The other class in defined only by 
exclusion from the first: the non-supporters, the unfriendly 
meetings are those social objects which for some reason 
or other are not fitted for that purpose. The first class, A, 
has certain limited and definable characteristics; the second 
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class, non-A, has none except that of not possessing the 
characteristics of A. 

Usually, however, classification is more complex. Well- 
known historical examples show that social objects which 
cannot be put into a class defined positively with regard 
to the subject's purpose are not merely excluded as an 
indefinite class, non-A, but qualified as constituting an- 
other definite class, B, which is treated as the opposite 
of A; it is the famous principle, “who is not with us, is 
against us”. On St. Bartholomew’s night, 1572, all those 
who did not wear the white badge and the cross of the 
League were in danger of being killed as Huguenots. 
During the Bolshevik revolution those who were unwilling 
to join the mob were classed as bourgeois and enemies 
of the proletariat to be killed, imprisoned, or at least 
placed under surveillance. The use of certain revolutionary 
formulas, red colors, violence of speech, roughness of be-~ 
havior, and even drunkenness and illiteracy have at various 
periods been considered positive tests of actual or pros- 
pective adherence to revolutionary movements, marks dis- 
tinguishing the sheep from the goats. Similarly, when there 
is “trouble brewing” in a factory after a cut in wages, the 
manager who knows the workmen individually classifies 
them into “quiet” and “troublesome” according as they 
seem likely to work on peaceably under the reduced re~ 
muneration or to become dissatisfied, protesting and pre- 
paring to strike; and the “troublesome” class is at least 
as definite for practical purposes in the eyes of the 
manager as the “quiet” class. 

Clearly, in these cases we have two distinct social 
tendencies, one positive, one negative, and two kinds of 
correlative social actions. The characters which make 
a category of social objects unfit for one action — partici- 
pation in the massacre of the Huguenots, cooperation in 
the revolutionary upheaval, organized factory labor — are 
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supposed to qualify them as proper objects of another 
social action, that is, the Huguenots to be killed, bourgeois 
to be imprisoned, troublesome workers to be dealt with by 
special methods. There is a double, parallel and correlative 
process of substitution and classification going on; the 
problem which the subject puts with regard to every new 
object is not merely: is this a fit object for the action? 
but: is this object fit for the action A or the action B? 

Another and a different complication arises when, after 
having divided the objects successively substituted into two 
classes, A and non-A, the subject further makes a distinc- 
tion among the non-A’s: those who with some efforts or 
by certain methods can be made to fit into his situation, 
and those who cannot. The former then cease to be mere 
non-A’‘s, and acquire a positive characteristic C; while the 
latter remain non-A’s. Subdivisions may be made also 
within class A; for instance, those who can be judged at 
once as belonging to this class may be separated from 
those who are found fit only after the action has progressed 
for some time. Ciass A is then represented as composed 
of class A’ and class A”. Thus, the agitator will distinguish 
among the unfriendly crowds the merely indifferent ones 
whose members have as yet no definite political adherence 
and therefore may be persuaded into approving his policy, 
from those which are already dominated by some antago- 
nistic influences, whatever these influences may be, and 
therefore are not to persuaded. The teacher at first di- 
vides his pupils into those who seem willing to learn and 
those who do not; however, later on he finds that among 
those willing to learn some learn easily, others only after 
extra assistance, whereas among those who are not willing 
some are able to learn if forced to it by the proper means, 
whereas nothing avails with the rest. 

Classification of social objects does not necessarily 
depend upon whether the social object shows a positive 
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or negative attitude toward the subject’s behavior. This 
is not a matter of absolute valuation of social objects, 
but merely one of relative, comparative qualification with 
regard to their fitness for the given practical situation. 
An individual may be very willing to cooperate with the 
subject for the attainment of his purpose and thus far appear 
as an intrinsically positive social object, but still spoil the 
situation by incapacity or blundering and thus be classed 
among the undesirable objects from the point of view of 
this action. On the other hand, an individual or group 
may perhaps be socially indifferent toward the subject and 
yet, when treated by the proper method, behave in a way 
which permits the subject to reach his aim. A superior 
may -prefer for his purpose subordinates who obey his 
orders grudgingly but efficiently to those who are full of 
eagerness and personal attachment but incapable of under- 
standing what they are expected to do. The difference 
between the kind of social valuation which we discussed 
in a preceding chapter and the classification of social 
objects as fit or unfit for the purpose of a particular action 
is clearly manifested when the action involves a negative 
social tendency. Thus, a domineering personality who wishes 
to satisfy his desire for mastery by attaining a prominent 
position and crushing the resistance of others has a nega~ 
tive social tendency with regard to those who offer any 
resistance; and yet from the point of view of his purpose 
he may class them among the proper social objects of his 
action as compared with those who do not resist but merely 
avoid all connection with him. 

The effect of the substitution of new oleh objects for 
those which were originally dealt with in the course of the 
course of the social action or during preceding performances 
of the same action is thus a modification of the tendency 
in such a way that the latter, which at first dealt only 
with each particular social object as it was given, begins 
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to generalize these objects with regard to their fitness for 
the purpose of this action and to bear upon a whole class 
of them. After the first object has proved or promised to 
prove such as the tendency requires for its satisfaction, 
the next object that takes its place is judged in advance 
as promising, if it seems otherwise similar to the first, as 
unpromising if it appears dissimilar; vice versa, general 
similarity to an object which was unfit prejudices the 
subject against a new object of the same type, whereas 
dissimilarity in this case seems to augure a_ favorable 
result. In the subsequent cases of substitution certain 
features of the objects gradually become connected with 
favorable expectations as to the rdle which objects 
possessing these features will play in this particular kind 
of social actions; in other words, these features become 
more or less consciously abstracted as criteria of fitness 
for this particular kind of purpose. Such criteria are then 
applied to every new object which comes under consideration 
for the same or a similar purpose; though further experiences 
may still modify them, yet after a number of experiences 
they become fixed as a practical definition of that class of 
objects which are fit for the given kind of action. In short, 
the tendency which was originally applied to individuals and 
concrete persons or groups applies now to a certain social 
concept under which are included an indefinite number of 
persons or groups possessing the same abstract characteristics 
which qualify them as fit objects of this tendency when 
it is expressed in specific actions. The tendency has become 
a general tendency, and the process here described may 
be called social generalization. 

This explicit generalization accompanied by the for- 
mation of a social concept must be well distinguished 
from that determination of a social object by its similarity 
to other previously experienced objects which, as has been 
shown before (in Chapter II), takes place whenever a social 
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situation is defined. Every given social object is treated 
from the point of view of past experiences; the features 
which the subject distinguishes in it are mostly such as 
it possesses in common with other objects already known. 
And yet it would be, of course, preposterous to assume 
that in every case when a social object is determined for 
the purposes of a certain action, there is generalization 
going on and a social concept being implicitly formed or 
applied. Small children, even animals know how to 
assimilate present to past experiences without being able 
to think in general terms or to deal with abstract classes 
of objects. The formation of a social concept must 
therefore involve and require something more than this 
determination of each given object by analogy with other 
objects. And, indeed, there is a very marked difference. 
Generalization in the exact sense does not merely treat 
separate particular objects as similar to one another, but 
also puts all these objects together into one abstractly 
defined class, subsumes them under one general concept 
of which they are merely instances. As long as the 
plurality of concrete data are not embraced within one 
concept, there is no generalization, however clearly the 
similarity of the objects is experienced. 

Now, this unification by means of a concept is easy 
to account for in the cases quoted here. It arose out of 
the continuity, sometimes the unity of the general purpose 
which each series of repeated actions was meant to serve. 
The man who canvassed the members of his association 
in favor of his project had ultimately the passing of this 
project in view, and each particular action of persuading 
a member thus was or became a part of the general 
scheme. The agitator meant to help his party win the 
pending election, and each speech before a meeting was 
a part of this wider activity. Tbe adherents of the League 
who instigated the Massacre of St. Bartholomew’s intended 
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to extirpate the Huguenots generally; the Russian revolu- 
tionary mob wished to overthrow and destroy the whole 
bourgeoisie. In other cases continuity, though not exactly 
unity of purpose is involved in the institutional organization 
of activities. The school teacher has a permanent educa- 
tional function entrusted to her, and the action of teaching 
any particular child any particular thing is just a part of 
this function. The office superintendent or military chief 
who deals with his subordinates has also one definite 
function to perform, however diversified may be the special 
purposes which this function involves at various times. 

Thus, in all those cases the particular performances 
of a certain action which the subject repeats, each time 
with a different object, are not disconnected in his eyes. 
They are kept together by a more general purpose, however 
vague, or by a continuity of social function; they are for 
him a real series of performances, separated from the rest 
of his behavior. And only in so far as these actions do 
constitute such a series, their objects become actually 
generalized and subsumed under a social concept. 

The law of social generalization may be induced from 
the above cases: 

LAW 9. If during a series of performances of a social 
action new social objects are substituted for those which 
were previously included in it, the tendency becomes rela- 
tively general, that is, directed toward a social concept 
rather than toward particular objects. 

The results of generalization are familiar to social 
psychology. The complexity of modern civilized life forces 
us continually to use social concepts and teaches us to 
deal with most human beings only as representatives of 
some class or other. Particularly professional and political 
activities lead to generalization. A physician, a school 
teacher, a salesman, the manager of a big factory, after 
professional contact with hundreds, perhaps even with 

is 
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thousands of persons, learns inevitably to subsume each 
patient, pupil, client, workman under a concept and to 
treat him as a mere “case”. And vice versa, “the man 
on the street” when asking advice of a physician or when 
buying from a salesman has a general specific tendency 
bearing upon all the members of that profession, and 
merely applies this in each case to the particular specimen 
with whom he deals. Politics in a democratic country 
must manipulate masses rather than persons, and con-~- 
sequently social abstractions take the place of concrete 
beings as objects of political actions. 

Social concepts once formed spread from man to man 
and from generation to generation, embodying not merely 
the experiences of individuals, but of societies. Certain 
positive or negative tendencies even become specifically 
associated with abstract categories rather than with indiv- 
iduals, which means that all the specimens of a class and 
only such have been found or are assumed to be fit 
objects of actions performed under the influence of those 
tendencies. Thus, the altruistic tendency to help an 
individual with gifts of money is for the most part strictly 
limited: large gifts are given only to “relatives”, small 
ones only to the category called “the poor”. Certain kinds 
of social antagonism are reserved in some societies for 
representatives of certain races — witness the Negro pre-~ 
judice in the United States and anti-Semitism in Continental 
Europe. Other kinds of antagonism manifest themselves 
exclusively in relations between different classes. Specific 
forms of conduct are found only with regard to specific 
varieties of associations —- economic corporations, sport 
clubs, religious groups, etc. 

But the growth of social generalization is not only an 
effect of the complexity of modern life: it is also an 
indispensable psychological condition which makes the 
institutional organization of activities in this complexity 
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possible. How could, for instance, any governmental activity 
be carried on unless its thousands or millions of objects 
were generalized, and abstract concepts substituted for 
concrete human beings? Moreover, in speaking of social 
idealization we quoted examples in which _ idealization 
combined with generalization, following the substitution of 
represented social objects for actually given ones. This 
combination always underlies the development of social 
ideals — for instance, national or humanitarian ideals — 
of which some wide and complex collectivity is the object. 
Such an ideal involves a tendency or a set of tendencies 
bearing upon any member of the collectivity as representative 
of an abstractly generalized class, and idealization extends 
these tendencies to unknown or even unexisting members 
in past or future generations. At the same time not only 
particular members, but the collectivity as a whole, the 
“Nation” or “Humanity”, is an object of the tendency. 
Though this whole cannot be actually given in its con- 
creteness, it is a mental structure which centers around 
the social concept and is composed of various concrete 
memories of the past, of symbols in which the collectivity 
is sensually expressed, and of indefinite possibilities of 
collective behavior. 


CHAPTER VI. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CONFLICT. 


DEFINITION OF THE CONFLICT. 


The fulfilment of the social action, once its situation 
has been defined, goes on through the medium of the 
instrumental process as the latter was determined in this 
definition. Like the other elements of the situation, the 
instrumental process has a certain range of adaptability : 
it can be objectively modified without ceasing to be 
essentially the same in the eyes of the subject and without 
affecting the tendency. Ordinary technical difficulties are 
within this range of adaptability; and from the point of 
view of the social action all those difficulties which do 
not involve in the eyes of the subject any axiological 
problem other than the one which is being actually solved 
are qualified as merely technical. If such a technical 
obstacle should arise and prevent the subject from utilizing 
successfully the ways and means that he has devised for 
the attainment of the expected result, he will try to 
overcome it by adding some subsidiary ways and means 
to those which have proved insufficient. If this cannot be 
done at once it may necessitate a temporary postponement 
of the main process. 

When a politician finds that the funds he needed for 
an electoral campaign are not forthcoming, he will try to 
raise them from some other source. If an attacking army 
encounters a superior defensive equipment of the enemy, 
it will postpone the continuation of its offensive movement 
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until the enemy has withdrawn from behind his defenses 
or until more powerful weapons of aggression have arrived. 
If a teacher sees that he lacks certain information neces-~- 
sary for the realization of a purposed reform, he will try 
to acquire the information before continuing his educational 
action. The tendencies of the politician, of the army, of 
the teacher remain unchanged; at most, if the postpone- 
ment means that the object has been withdrawn from reach, 
there may occur a slight idealization. 

Suppose, however, that the politician thinks that the 
only way for him to be elected is to compromise with his 
opponents and to abandon the plan for social reform 
which he meant to promote in the course of his future 
political activities. He then faces the alternative of either 
resigning his present political ambition or giving up his 
plan for social reform. If the military situation be such 
that an invading army cannot be driven out of the country 
except at the cost of the total destruction of a portion 
of this country, the commander for the defense finds 
himself confronted by the alternative of resigning his 
tendency to drive the enemy back or sacrificing the pro- 
perty and perhaps the lives of those whom as fellow- 
citizens he is bound to defend. The teacher may discover 
that the parents of his pupils do not approve of his pro- 
posed change in the educational system; he must choose 
between giving up his original plan or resigning the good 
understanding with the parents which he is very anxious 
to maintain. 

In such and similar cases there isa conflict between 
the present social action and some other action which the 
subject wishes to perform or at least wishes to remain 
capable of performing at some other time, and which 
therefore may be called a virtual action. The realization 
of the present action is seen to be impossible without 
frustrating the purpose of the virtual action, because the 
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instrumental process of the former has encountered an 
obstacle which cannot be overcome except by the sacrifice 
of the latter. The social object, the expected reaction, 
the reflected self of the present action, each separately 
remains untouched; it is only the instrumental process 
which is directly affected by having an obstacle placed in 
the way of the attainment of its purposed end; as long as 
this obstacle is not overridden, the action will not go on 
and its fulfilment is impossible. On the other hand, if the 
obstacle is eventually overridden, the fulfilment of the 
virtual action becomes impossible. 

The conflict is thus primarily between the two situation. 
Since, however, the solution of each situation in the way 
defined is indispensable for the satisfaction of the corres- 
ponding tendency, the conflict affects indirectly the ten- 
dencies. The claim for satisfaction of the present tendency 
is met by the conflicting claim of the virtual tendency. For 
this reason, it may be termed a psychological conflict. The 
_ obstacle which cannot be overcome except by sacrificing 
the fulfilment of another action is thus an axiological ob- 
stacle, not a mere technical difficulty. 

It may happen, of course, that the subject has mis- 
interpreted the situation or failed to see that there is a way 
out of his dilemma which would give satisfaction to both 
tendencies; in other words, what is objectively a mere 
technical obstacle may be mistaken for an axiological one. 
For instance, the politician may be wrong in thinking that 
he cannot win the election without compromising with his 
opponents; there may be a majority in his favor anyway. 
The commander of the defending army may lack the capa- 
city for conceiving a novel method of attack which would 
drive out the invader without destroying native territory, 
whereas a man of greater originality might do so and thus 
avoid the difficulty. The psychological conflict is none the 
less real, since it appears real to the subject; and its 
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effects are the same as if there were objectively no way 
of avoiding it. 

What is the relation between this psychological conflict 
and the social conflict which we discussed in the preceding 
chapter? In some cases social] conflict is evidently com- 
bined with psychological conflict. This happens whenever 
an individual or a group interfering with a certain action 
of the subject is the actual or potential object of some 
other action of his, and the subject by opposing its inter- 
ference would frustrate the purpose of his other action. 
Suppose a child hopes to be petted by his mother or to 
obtain from her a permission to go and play with his 
friends; if now the mother negatively interferes with his 
present desire to eat some fruit, the social conflict between 
mother and child is complicated by a psychological conflict 
between the tendency to eat the forbidden fruit and the 
tendency to be petted or to play with his friends. The 
mother is a common element in the situations corresponding 
to these tendencies; she is an obstacle in the way of eating 
forbidden fruit, and the obstacle can be overcome by revolt 
only in opposition to the positive axiological character which 
she possesses as the social object from which sentimental 
response is expected or as an indispensable link in the instru- 
mental process by which the tendency to play is to be satisfied. 

A girl who is in social conflict with her environment 
with regard to her sexual interests may be also in psychol- 
ogical conflict if she wishes, for instance, to obtain a po- 
sition for which a “good character” is demanded; she 
knows that if she satisfies her sexual tendencies by revolting 
against her environment, this revolt will affect the social 
characterization of her person in a way which will prevent 
her from obtaining the position. The reflected self of the 
latter situation will thrust itself into the sexual situation 
as an obstacle to satisfying her sexual tendencies in oppo- 
sition to the opinion of her social milieu. 
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But the social conflict often exists without a psychol- 
ogical conflict. A business-man may think that he does 
not need to court the good opinion of his environment by 
avoiding crooked dealings, for he does not intend to obtain 
anything from his neighbors which he cannot get in -spite 
of their moral condemnation; the child may be conscious 
of no other particular intentions with regard to his mother 
at the moment when she interferes with some of his 
actions. And the psychological conflict is by no means 
indispensable to prevent the anti-social tendency which is 
the effect of the social conflict from manifesting itself in 
active revolt. The business-man may refrain from doing 
crooked business merely because such actions are con- 
demned by his milieu, without any further consideration; 
the child may stop the action which the mother forbids 
without considering what bearing his open revolt would 
have on any future plans of his. The fact is that if psy- 
chological conflict combines with social conflict, the effect 
of the latter upon the subject’s tendency must be, of course, 
in some way modified by the effect of the psychological 
conflict. What this modification is, can be ascertained 
only after the effects of psychological conflict as such 
have been studied. 

Religious life offers a very interesting illustration of the 
difference between social and psychological conflict. We are, 
of course, concerned only with those forms of religion in 
which the subject has the consciousness of being in contact 
with a divinity as a more or less idealized personality, for 
only in so far as this is the case is the psychology of 
religious life formally akin to that of social life. God then 
appears to man as a superior conscious and social being, 
a social object of human actions and the subject of social 
actions whose object is man. Social conflict is embodied 
in the ideas of “fear of God” and of “sin”; psychological 
conflict in those of “love of God” and of “worldliness”. 
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God forbids certain actions under threat of severe penalty 
which he, being all-powerful, can inflict at any moment. 
Therefore the subject must fear God and refrain from 
committing forbidden actions. If he commits one of these, 
he “sins against God”. A tendency to perform such an 
action is not qualified merely by the nature of its actual 
object and purpose — hedonistic, economic, intellectual, 
social, etc. It is at the same time a revolt against God; 
it is qualified as anti-divine because performed in spite of 
divine interference, just as a tendency pursued in spite of 
social interference is anti-social. The conflict is between 
God and man. 

In the second system of ideas God is defined as the 
subject and object of love. Man has the positive purpose 
of deserving God’s love toward him by continually acting 
in a way to manifest and to develop his own love toward 
God, for he hopes thus to establish a permanent relation 
of spiritual community between God and himself. Any action 
which in order to be achieved requires absorption in worldly 
interests and involves the temporary neglect of religious 
activities and aspirations conflicts with the love of God; 
for by virtue of the absolute greatness and goodness of 
its object, the ideai of divine love demands that all the 
efforts and energies of the limited and imperfect human 
subject be concentrated on becoming worthy of it. The 
conflict is here psychological; it is a conflict between the 
tendency to spiritual unity with God and tendencies turned 
toward worldly objects. 

Now, it is well known that the psychological conflict 
seems to lead in various cases to varying results, which 
abstractly speaking can be reduced to two main: types: 
sometimes the subject apparently resigns from pursuing the 
action whose instrumental process has been modified by 
the introduction of an axiological obstacle, sometimes again 
he tries to go on with it. This difference cannot be 
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accidental, i. e., due to factors which escape scientific 
explanation either because of their inexhausible complexity 
or because of their free and creative character. 

The resignation of a present action which conflicts 
with a virtual action means specifically and definitely that, 
the present situation having been modified in a certain way 
by the axiological obstacle which connects it with the 
virtual situation, this modification like every change of a given 
situation produces an effect upon the present tendency, 
which effect manifests itself in the resignation of the present > 
action. Suppose, however, that the present action continues 
in spite of the axiological obstacle. Does this mean that 
the modification of the situation produced no effect upon 
the tendency? Of course not; such a possibility could not 
be admitted without resigning in this one case the principle 
of causality which social psychology, like the older sciences, 
tries to maintain as a fundamental norm of research. There 
is also an effect, though a different one. But clearly, when 
effects are different, the causes must also differ. In other 
words, in consequence of its connection with the virtual 
situation, the present situation must be capable of being 
modified in two different ways, each producing a different 
effect. We have thus two different causal processes and 
it is our task to determine them, that is, to find the exact 
nature of the cause and the effect, of the change of 
situation and the change of tendency in each process. 

Our problem should be very clearly distinguished from 
the popular way of putting the problem of psychological 
conflict. Usually the psychological conflict is expressed in 
terms of two divergent possibilites given simultaneously, as 
it were, on the same plane: two values or sets of values 
between which the subject has to choose, two actions both 
of which he is actually inclined to perform and only one 
of which can be performed, two tendencies struggling with 
each other for domination. The subject is assumed to 
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stand, so to speak, before these possibilities, either as an 
impartial judge or as a third party. According to one con- 
ception he makes a purely arbitrary choice with his free 
will. According to another, he balances the conflicting 
values against each other and decides in favor of the one 
which appears in some way higher to him. Another theory 
assumes that association or reflective appreciation line up 
various motives on each side until he finally performs the 
action whose motives are more in accordance with his 
disposition. Or he is supposed to be only the passive 
witness of a struggle between his tendencies which is always 
determined by the victory of the “stronger” one. 

The first theory appeals to the metaphysical conception 
of the /iberum arbitrium indifferentiae which gives no ex~- 
planation whatever, being itself inexplicable; the second 
and third introduce into each particular decision the entire 
personality of the subject as an ethical or a psychological 
complex, a method which, as we have already seen(Chapter I), 
precludes all possibility of a scientific rationalization of the 
process; the fourth is tautological, since the characterization 
of a particular tendency as the “stronger” means precisely 
that this tendency has triumphed in the conflict, and there 
is no way of measuring the relative strength of the tendencies 
before the conflict has decided between them. 

As a matter of fact, however, the psychological conflict 
occurs in quite a different way. It is never produced by 
having two eventualities of action set simultaneously before 
the subject as extraneous to his actual present behavior, 
as merely possible in a more or less distant future. One 
of these actions is always going on already — even though 
it- be merely in its first, “mental” stage of defining the 
situation — when the subject realizes that the achievement 
of this action will prevent the achievement of some other 
action which he meant to perform at some other time. 
The conflict starts only at the moment when, the situation 
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of one action having been defined, its solution encounters 
an obstacle whose significance is seén to consist in the 
fact that it cannot be overcome without sacrificing another, 
virtual action. There is no conflict unless the continuation 
of an action which is being actually performed is made 
problematic, unless in the eyes of the subject the actual 
satisfaction of his present tendency becomes doubtful. As 
long as he only balances against each other any two 
possibilities of behavior neither of which is actually being 
attempted, there may be an academic contemplation of 
values, an intellectual investigation of the bearing of acts, 
a psychological analysis of motives or tendencies, even 
a foresight of possible conflict; but there is no actual 
conflict. 

This state of things is obscured by the well-known, but 
improperly interpreted facts of hesitation and deliberation. 
These facts will be taken more fully into consideration 
presently; but their general significance can be made clear 
at once. In the case of hesitation, the subject does not 
merely incline alternatively to one action or the other, but 
actually attempts to perform each of these actions, and 
finding his performance interfered with, tries the other, 
with similar consequences. As to deliberation apart from 
hesitation, the kind of deliberation which leads directly to 
a definite result, we shall find that it is not a new activity 
superadded by the subject to the potential activities which 
remain suspended in the conflict. It is a certain aspect 
of the very process of change which the original activity 
undergoes in consequence of its being interrupted; and, 
as we shall see later on, its nature is entirely different 
when the interruption comes from an axiological obstacle 
than when it is due merely to a technical obstacle. 

Our investigation is therefore not concerned with what 
happens to the conflicting actions, nor with any third mental 
process such as is commonly, but erroneusly supposed to 
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intervene between the two and to decide in favor of one 
of them. We stand, just as the subject really stands, on 
the ground of the one present action whose continuation 
is interrupted by an axiological obstacle, and we ask 
ourselves simply what happens within this action, what 
changes occur in it, how does its appointed course become 
modified by the interference of the obstacle and of the 
whole virtual situation which thus becomes connected 
with it. 

Furthermore, what we shall try to determine and to 
explain here, as elsewhere. is the change of the tendency 
which follows upon some known change of the situation. 
It is not our task to explain why a certain change of the 
situation takes place, only how it affects the tendency if 
it does take place. Nor is it, on the other hand, our 
problem to predict whether in any particular conflict the 
present action will really be definitely stopped or will be 
actually performed to the end. We mean only to prove 
that in certain definite cases the tendency becomes such 
that if no other changes occur, the action will be stopped; 
whereas in other definite cases the tendency will aim to 
continue the action in spite of the obstacle, and if no new 
factors intervene the action will be continued according 
to the principle of achievement. But, of course, new 
factors may always come in and counteract the effect 
which should occur. 


INHIBITION. 


Let us describe and analyze successively a series of 
concrete instances in order to ascertain the immediate 
effect of a psychological conflict. 

A boy studying his lessons wishes to go and play 
with a friend on the street, but is warned by his mother 
that if he does not finish his lessons first he will not be 
taken to the young folks’ party in the evening to which he 
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has been invited. The present social situation as defined 
by the boy contains his comrade on the street as social 
object, a certain playful antagonism or cooperation of this 
object as expected reaction, the procedure of leaving his 
books and going out of the house as instrumental process. 
The conflict begins when the mother steps into this situ- 
ation by ordering him to finish his lessons; she becomes 
an obstacle in the way of the instrumental process. At the 
same time, she is also a necessary element in the other, 
virtual situation as instrumental toward his going to the 
evening party. This other situation, as originally defined 
by the boy when thinking of it, includes besides the instru- 
mental process of which the mother is a part, the boys 
and girls whom he would meet at the party as social 
objects, their social response during the games as expected 
reaction, probably also the reflected self in new clothes. 
These two situations thus connected by a common element 
— the mother — originally involved two distinct practical 
problems, one of which was to be solved by the actual 
performance of the present action, the other by the eventual 
performance of a virtual action. | 

Now, however, owing to the interference of the mother, 
the two problems have become really one problem which 
the boy is made to face at once. The virtual situation, 
which was perhaps not in his consciousness at the moment, 
has been brought into actuality and made a component of 
the total present problem, because the boy is shown that 
it is really bound up with the present situation, that his 
present action will affect not only the values that it was 
originally meant to affect, but also those other values that 
up to the moment of the mother’s interference seemed 
to have no connection with the present tendency. These 
latter values become thus involved in the present situation, 
they are brought to bear upon it with the general signifi- 
cance they have acquired in previous experiences and with 
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the special meaning they were given when the virtual 
situation was defined — let us say when the boy first begged 
to be taken to the party. The other boys and girls he might 
see in the evening now play the réle of social objects along 
with the friend on the street; the expected reaction from 
them appears desirable now, as does the expected reaction 
of this friend. Moreover, it seems worth while to him to 
take now into consideration the future pleasure of showing 
off in his new clothes. 

The conflict is psychologically. real precisely because 
the boy is made to realize now what the evening party 
means to him, instead of realizing its meaning only when 
the time comes to wash and dress in preparation for it, 
because he is compelled to view his original intention of 
going to play on the street in the light of this other sit- 
uation and its meaning. A well-known educational device 
is to make a child visualize the future and to remind him 
of the axiological significance which the elements of 
a virtual situation possessed for him when he was actually 
engaged in defining it. Thus, the mother may throw in 
a word about a girl who is going to be at the party and 
in whom the boy has showed some romantic interest; or 
she may mention some attractive games which will probably 
be played. 

We know that these devices do not always succeed. 
The boy may simply not heed the mother’s words, or may 
in the heat of the present interest ignore the virtual situation 
and after a flitting thought devoid of any axiclogical bearing 
turn all his attention to the friend on the street. Future 
values often seem to a child generally vague — the more 
vague, the more distant the future. In such cases, of 
course, there is no psychological conflict, though the 
mother who tries to “put herself” in her boy’s place 
may judge that there is one. On the other hand, the 
’ psychological conflict may be spontaneously facilitated and 
14 
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influenced by factors about which the mother knows 
nothing; for instance, the boy may be specially interested 
in the evening party because he is greedy and hopes for 
good eats, or because he has a grudge against somebody 
who will be there and means to play a trick on him, or 
because he is vain and expects much recognition. These 
matters do not belong to our problem, for we do not have 
to explain why the conflict arose; we mean only to deter- 
mine its nature and to find its effect in the cases where 
it actually occurs, whatever its causes. 

The above described change of the present situation 
may be best termed incorporation of the virtual situation 
into the present situation. The virtual situation becomes 
actual with reference to the present action; it is made a 
part of the latter because in this actualization its solution 
is dependent, though in a negative way, upon the solution 
of the present situation. The complex actual situation thus 
produced is axiologically self-contradictory: in other words, 
the practical problem of continuing the present action in 
the face of the new complication is insoluble. The situation 
is self-contradictory, the problem insoluble, because values 
have been brought together which are all originally and 
actually positive for the subject, whereas, in order to con- 
tinue his action, he would have to qualify actively some of 
these values as non-positive, that is, by his behavior to 
annihilate their actual positive valuation. There is the 
friend on the street and the friends at the party, the street 
game and the evening games, the reflected self in new 
clothes and, perhaps by contrast, the reflected self as a 
rough companion. All these are actually valuable for the 
boy, and there is no way of preserving the significance of 
all of them in any possible action. If he went to play and 
thus satisfied his tendency to play now, it would mean 
that his action must qualify as non-desirable the set of 
values involved in going to the evening party; the actual 
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positive appreciation of them must be rejected in dealing 
with them. On the other hand, if his present action de- 
viated from its course and he actually followed the demand 
of his mother instead of satisfying his tendency to play, 
turned to study in order to be taken to the party, this 
behavior would imply a rejection of the actual positive 
appreciation of the values involved in playing on the street, 
would qualify them as non-desirable. 

Everybody knows what is the immediate manifestation 
of this conflict. The present action is checked; whether 
momentarily or permanently, is a further question. How is 
this check to be interpreted? It is clearly different from 
that kind of check which results from a mere technical 
obstacle as, for instance, if the boy starting to leave the 
house should find the door locked. For, in the latter case, 
the present tendency is not affected, only some additional 
means of realizing the original instrumental process — going 
upon the street — must be devised. The check has also 
a different psychological significance from the one which 
is manifested if the mother merely forbids the boy to go 
and there is no other. virtual situation involved. Then the 
original tendency changes, indeed; as we have already seen, 
it becomes anti-social, it turns against the mother, since 
it cannot be satisfied except in opposition to the mother’s 
will. In our present case there may be this anti-social 
element, for the boy may revolt mentally against the mother’s 
interference; but there is also something else. Psychological 
revolt may be prevented, for instance, if the mother per- 
suades the boy that she would be willing to take him to 
the party, even if he did not learn his lessons, but that 
this would involve her in trouble with his father or his 
teacher, or would be against her own obligations to him; 
and yet the check may be no less efficient. We shall see 
cases where the axiological obstacle is not due to any 
social interference, and yet the effect is essentially the same. 

14* 
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The psychological nature of the check produced by 
the axiological obstacle results from the very fact that this 
obstacle puts before the present action an insoluble problem. 
The present tendency can no longer demand to be actively a 
satisified in the way originally intended, for the new, com- 
plex situation which has been created by the incorporation 
of the virtual situation into its own original situation is 
such that, if the action went on, values intrinsically positive 
would have to be sacrificed. Nor can it change into an- 
other active tendency, for by changing it would sacrifice 
its own original values, which have not ceased either to 
be intrinsically positive. Therefore, it simply resigns its 
claim for active satisfaction. \t stops demanding that the 
action which would satisfy it should continue. Its nature 
changes, but this change does not lead to any other action: 
it consists merely in the fact that the tendency ceases to 4 
wish for active expression. We say then that the tendency . 
has become inhibited and we call the process itself inhibition. 

An obvious objection presents itself. Some action is 
being performed, it may be said. Now suppose the boy 
resigns his intention of playing on the street; he then turns 
to study and follows his mother’s injunction, which means 
that the place of the tendency to play is taken by the 
tendency to go to the evening party. The two tendencies 
were opposed, and the second has taken the upper hand. 
The problem is thereby solved: it is not a case of mere 
inhibition, but of substitution of one tendency for another. 

This traditional interpretation, however, is inexact. First 
of all, if the boy turns to study instead of going to play, 
his original problem, which was to go to play and yet not 
to sacrifice his evening party, is not solved by any means: 
it has been given up as insoluble, and the inhibition of the 
actual tendency to play means precisely that he gives it up. 
Secondly, there is no substitution of one tendency for 
another, the tendency to play now does not change into 
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the tendency to go to the party, the latter does not take 
the place of the former. For all these expressions have 
a real objective significance only when they refer to a pro- 
cess occurring within some closed system; whereas in the ° 
present case there is no such process, unless “the boy” is 
a closed system — which, as we know from the discussion 
in Chapter I, he is not. There was a closed system, 
a determined present action including the tendency to play 
with its corresponding situation; this closed system has been 
interfered with, the virtual situation has been incorporated 
into it, and the effect is inhibition of its tendency, i. e., 
the tendency to play. When now the boy turns to study, 
it does not mean that within this action the tendency to 
play changes into the tendency to go to the party, or that 
the latter becomes substituted for the former as the leading 
impulse of the action and takes its place in the system 
which was created by the incorporation of the virtual 
situation into the present situation. It means only that an- 
other action is started, an action which includes the ten- 
dency to go to the party and the situation corresponding to it. 

Perhaps this second action may in turn be checked 
by the consideration that it would be a pity to sacrifice 
the chance of playing on the street, a bird in the hand 
being worth two in the bush; but this is another matter, 
which had better be postponed for the present. The point 
is that starting this second action “is an entirely distinct 
matter from stopping the first. It is a new personal occur- 
rence, causally inexplicable, just as the starting of any 
action at any time. There is no necessary real connection 
between this occurrence and the inhibition of the first 
tendency; for this second action may not start, even though 
the first has been stopped by inhibition. The boy, instead 
of tending to prepare for the evening party by studying, 
may simply sulk and do nothing, or turn his active aspira~ 
tions into an entirely different direction. Indeed, cases are 
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by no means rare in which inhibition, instead of leading 
to an attempt to satisfy the tendency which has conflicted 
with the inhibited one, is followed by discouragement 
and passivity, or else by the actualization of some new 
interests. 

From the causal point of view, if no other factors 
interfere with the original action after the virtual situation 
has been incorporated into it, the conflict is terminated, 
as far as this action is concerned, by inhibition. The 
insoluble problem is given up; nothing more will be done 
unless some further changes take place in the self-contra- 
dictory situation. As long as the latter remains unchanged, 
that is, as long as the original action cannot be fulfilled 
without denying the positive axiological significance of the 
set of values which the virtual situation brought with it, 
and as long as these values preserve their positive axiolog- 
ical significance, remain desirable in the eyes of the subject, 
inhibition will continue; for any eventual attempt to go on 
with the present action will be checked again by the con- 
sciousness of the self-imposed loss which it would involve 
as well as by the consciousness of the impossibility of 
contradicting by one’s behavior one’s own appreciation of 
certain values. The nature of the inhibited tendency, i. e., 
the specific character which a tendency acquires by being 
inhibited, will be studied later. 

Let us now pass to another example which will illustrate 
some additional aspects of this problem. The manager of 
a factory sees the justice of the demands made by striking 
workmen and is inclined to help them by inducing and 
even forcing — through the medium of public opinion — 
the board of directors to give a decision in favor of the 
strikers. But the father of the girl whom the manager 
wishes to mary is president of the board of directors and 
has hinted that he would not care to have a son-in-law 
who favored the workmen. 
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The original situation here includes the striking work- 
men as social objects, their relief as expected reaction, 
influencing the board of directors in their favor as instru- 
mental process and (we may suppose) the reflected self 
of the manager as a moral agent acting in accordance 
with the voice of his conscience. The instrumental process 
meets an obstacle in the person of the president of the 
board,- who might be forced to yield if sufficient pressure 
were brought to bear upon him, but would refuse consent 
to the marriage of his daughter with the manager if the 
latter supported the workmen. This obstacle produces a 
psychological conflict because it is an axiological obstacle. 
It involves intrinsically positive values, since the manager 
wants the president to consent to the marriage: the pres- 
ident is the social object in a virtual situation in which 
the expected reaction is his consent and assistance in 
arranging the desired marriage; persuasion is the instru~ 
mental process; and no doubt the manager’s reflected 
self is included, for he knows that his social prestige 
would be raised by his becoming the son-in-law of an in- 
fluential man. 

This virtual situation, which would normally become 
actual only at some later moment when the manager actually 
wished to demand the girl’s hand from her father, thus 
becomes actual now in connection with the present situa- 
tion and is incorporated into it. The manager cannot help 
the workmen without facing right now the certainty of 
having his suit rejected if he does; his present action is 
seen to bear not only upon the values originally given, but 
also (negatively) upon those which the virtual action was 
meant to affect. The self-contradictory situation thus pro- 
duced is an insoluble problem since, whatever the manager 
does, he must contradict by his behavior his real actual 
appreciation of some values, sacrifice either the workmen, 
their relief and his moral self, or the president as future 
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father-in-law, his consent to the marriage and the subject’s 
own increased prestige. 


The immediate effect, as in the preceding case, is 
a check put upon the action by the recognition that the 
problem, such as it is, is insoluble; in short, the present 
tendency to help the workmen is inhibited. But an in- 
tersting question arises: will this inhibition be permanent, 
or will it be counteracted? This question is one of the 
essential aspects — one of the two essential aspects — 
which, as we shall see presently, the ethical problem of 
“moral choice” assumes. In the opinion of the subject 
the present action “should be” performed for moral reasons 
in spite of axiological obstacles, because the moral self 
of the subject is included in the original situation, that is, 
because the subject thinks it his “duty” as moral personal- 
ity to help his workmen obtain justice. If he were to 
discontinue this action permanently his moral self as origin- 
ally defined would be thereby qualified in his own eyes 
as non-positive, he would have to confess himself incapable 
of living up to his ethical standards.! 


Will he override the axiological obstacle and act in 
accordance with his personal ethics, or will he not? In 
this form, evidently, no scientific answer can be given in 
any particular case, for the entire concrete personality will 
contribute directly or indirectly to its final solution. We 
can only state it in terms of the present situation without 
trying to go beyond it: we can only ask what are the 
necessary and _ sufficient conditions within the situation 
whose realization will make the inhibition of the present 
tendency continue, and what necessary and sufficient con- 


1 He may go further and to save his self-respect in this situation 
change his moral standards in general. This would, however, introduce 
a further complication and take us far beyond the present problem. 
The conflict would then involve not two, but many actions, whose 
analysis at this point would require too much time. 
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ditions must be realized within the situation to have the 
inhibition counteracted. 

The first question is easily answerad. The same con- 
ditions which have been the cause of the inhibition in the 
first place are necessary and sufficient to maintain it, for 
if the original tendency attempted to assert itself again, it 
would be again inhibited in the same way. As long as 
the action of helping the workmen cannot be fulfilled 
without sacrificing the consent and favor of the future father- 
in-law and the accompanying personal prestige, and the 
consent, favor and prestige remain as valuable as ever in 
the eyes of the subject, the tendency to help the workmen 
will remain inhibited. The point is the same as in the 
case of the boy. Generally, it can be said that inhibition 
once produced will remain in force as long as the virtual 
situation which conflicts with the actual situation preserves 
the actual significance it has acquired by virtue of its 
bearing upon the present action, and as long as its values 
préserve in the eyes of the subject their original axiological 
character. 

We may, nevertheless, ask what are the conditions 
favoring the maintenance of this status? Naturally, the answer 
must be vague. The actual significance of the virtual 
situation is apt to remain pemanent if the problem which 
this situation puts before the subject appears to him as 
vital, which means if many other future problems seem to 
be bound up with its solution. Suppose that the consent 
of the president to his daughter’s marriage with the manager 
implied certain definite and very desirable consequences 
for the latter, for instance, a promotion and increase of 
Salary: the problem of gaining this consent would then seem 
more. vital to the manager than if he had no such definite 
expectations. And the permanence of the axiological character 
of each of the values involved in the virtual situation depends 
upon their subjective importance, that is, upon the stability 
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and wealth of connections which these values have acquired 
in the past experiences and activities of the subject. If the 
manager has known the president for many years and 
admired his personality; if he has been brought up to recog- 
nize and respect class solidarity; if he has learned to regard 
marriage without parental consent, social ceremonies and 
the protection of the family group as rather irregular and 
undesirable; if his own social prestige has always been the 
center of his interests: the preservation of these values 
will seem to him a much more important matter than if he 
had no such associations. 

But, as we see, all this leads us far beyond the closed 
system of the present action into the indefinite complexity 
of personal life, and precludes any exact causal formulation. 
And, therefore, a scientific study of the psychological conflict 
will do better not to illusion itself that it can explain or foresee 
exactly any particular choice, any more than a physicist 
illusions himself that he can explain or foresee exactly the 
fall of a thunderbolt on a certain tree at a certain moment. 
Whatever may be in each particular case the various factors 
contributing to preserve the actuality of an_ inhibiting 
situation and the axiological character of its values, it is 
enough for us to know one thing for certain: that as long 
as this situation remains actual and its values keep their 
original meaning, the tendency will remain inhibited. 

Briefly, then, in this form of the problem of “moral 
choice”, where an action which the subject considers morally 
obligatory is checked by morally indifferent considerations, 
the subject will not do his duty unless something happens 
which will deprive these considerations of their original 
validity and make them appear irrelevant or unimportant. 
How this happens is a question which wiil be treated later on. 

The second variation of the problem of moral choice 
is exemplified by the case of a business man who wished 
to avenge himself upon a hated competitor by ruining him 
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financially but discovered that the funds of an institution 
for social welfare in which he was interested were deposited 
in the bank of his enemy, who managed them honestly 
and efficiently. The bankruptcy of the latter would thus 
seriously injure, perhaps ruin the beneficent institution. 
Here we have a clear case of psychological conflict. The 
action already commenced, “mentally” if not yet overtly, 
includes the desire for revenge as determining tendency, 
the rival as object, his humiliation and unhappiness as 
expected reaction, certain financial operations as instrumental 
process, and the subject’s reflected self as triumphant 
avenger. If it were achieved it would frustrate through its 
instrumental process the purpose of another action, at the 
moment a virtual one — helping the poor in collaboration with 
the charitable institution The subject becomes conscious 
of this: the charitable institution is seen to be an axiological 
obstacle in the way of the financial operations by which 
he means to ruin his rival, and this obstacle brings into 
actuality the whole situation of his virtual philanthropic 
action, including the poor as social object, their economic 
self-dependence as expected reaction, social work through 
the medium of the institution as instrumental process, and 
the business-man’s reflected self viewed as philanthropist 
and moral subject whose recognized duty is to cooperate 
in raising the economic level of the destitute. This situation 
by being brought into actuality in connection with the 
attempted action of vengeance becomes a part of the 
situation which the desire for revenge has to face. An 
axiologically self-contradictory situation is produced; the 
-action is checked, the desire for revenge inhibited. 

Here from the moral point of view it is desirable that 
the inhibition should be permanent, that nothing should 
happen to modify the situation, to make the problem of 
the action of vengeance in any way soluble. And this 
problem will remain insoluble if the situation of the virtual 
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action remains actual as a part of the actual situation and 
the values involved — the poor, their economic indepen- 
dence, the institution, the subject’s moral self — preserve 
their original axiological character: in short, if the influences 
which were sufficient to produce the inhibition remain in 
force and reassert themselves actually every time the 
action of vengeance attempts to continue its course. This 
in turn may be said to depend in a general way upon the 
vitality of the philanthropic problem for the business-man 
and upon the importance which the values involved possess 
in his eyes. But we need not take such factors into 
account to explain the inhibition; we need not measure by 
any methods the relative vitality of this problem nor weigh 
the relative importance of these values in order to know 
why the present action has been checked. Since the 
philanthropic problem has been vital enough and its values 
important enough to produce the conflict, they have also 
the necessary power to cause inhibition. If the matter 
were not a vital and important one for the subject, there 
would be neither inhibition nor psychological conflict: the 
idea of ruining the charitable institution would not have 
the character of an axiological obstacle, the business-man 
would dismiss the whole thing at once from consideration, 
the action of vengeance would not be checked even for 
a moment, but would go on unimpeded. The fact that he 
has given it consideration, that he has felt his action checked, 
proves that he saw himself facing an axiologically self- 
contradictory situation in which the problem was real and 
all the values involved were desirable. 

The question is merely, will the problem stay as real 
and all the values as desirable as they were at the time 
when the conflict arose? If they do, the problem must 
remain unsolved; if not, the action of vengeance may go 
on at the cost of the philanthropic action. If the latter 
eventuality happens, we may assume vaguely that the 
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philanthropic problem was not vital enough fo preserve its 
original bearing upon the problem of vengeance, that the 
altruistic and moral values involved were not important 
enough fo keep their original axiological significance within 
the self-contradictory situation. But, as will be shown 
latter, even then it will not be necessary, either, to com- 
pare and measure the vitality of the problems or the im- 
portance of the values, for the essential point will be that, 
for whatever reasons, the original character of the incor- 
porated situation and its components will have undergone 
a change. The nature of this change can be ascertained 
without going back to its ultimate sources, while the effect 
of the change is sufficiently important from the theoretic 
point of view to make this process, even thus limited, very 
significant for social and general psychology. 

One or two instances will show that psychological 
conflict is not limited to individual activity, but is also 
found in group behavior. Though, as we have already 
stated, causal relations in collective activity are usually 
not less, but often even more evident than in individual 
activity, this is not true in the case of psychological con- 
flict; for psychological conflict in group behavior usually 
combines with on overt or hidden social conflict. 

In a certain country there was a strong revolutionary 
' agitation under the slogans of radical socialism and class 
hatred; a powerful workmen’s organization was planning to 
join the revolutionary movement for the overthrow of the 
existing order. It appeared, however, that this movement 
was fomented and supported by a hostile neighboring 
power which inteded to utilize it for its own aggressive 
purposes. Apart from the personal conflict that each 
workman had to face with regard to his own individual 
behavior, as a member of the organization he was con- 
fronted by a rather complicated conflict between the 
actual initiated participation of the organization as a body 
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in the revolutionary movement and its virtual participation 
in the defense of the country against foreign aggression. 
In the eyes of each member this conflict involved on the 
one side the actual complex set of revolutionary tenden- 
cies, including class solidarity and class antagonism; the 
working class and the propertied class were here the social 
objects, the triumph of the working class over the proper- 
tied class was the desired social reaction which the revolu- 
tionary activity was expected to produce, while further 
domination of the propertied class was thought an evil to 
be remedied; participation in the overthrow of the existing 
gevernment and substitution of another government was 
the instrumental process as defined in the plan; and the 
situation included also the reflected self of the organiza- 
tion, its ideal of itself as a social body serving the working 
class and the negative possibility of its being branded by 
other revolutionists as a servant of the bourgeoisie if it 
did not take part in the movement. On the other side, 
there was the set of tendencies called patriotism, and 
a situation involving national solidarity and national anta- 
gonism, the worker’s own nation and the hostile nation, 
victory in a probable war as desirable, defeat as undesir- 
able social reaction, the instrumental process of subor- 
dinating the activities of the organization in case of war 
to the demands of the national government, and another 
reflected self of the organization as a patriotic body serving 
the nation, with the alternative possibility of its being branded 
as a body of traitors if it contributed to bring about a national 
defeat. 

The complex situation thus created was evidently self- 
contradictory, and we may be sure that the set of revolutionary 
tendencies which the members intended to realize through 
the organization was inhibited in every member for whom 
the conflict became real. As we know from the previous 
analysis, inhibition lasts as long as the situation continues 
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self-contradictory either because nothing happens to change 
the situation or because whatever factors might tend to 
remove the axiological contradiction by modifying the sit- 
uation are counteracted by other factors. Here inhibition 
remained permanent in the case of every workmen who 
continued to-realize that if the revolutionary movement 
went on it would lead to foreign invasion and perhaps to 
foreign domination, while he did not cease to appreciate 
positively his own nation, its victory, the ideal of his or- 
ganization as a patriotic body, and negatively the hostile 
nation, the defeat of his own nation, the mark of national 
treachery which might be attached to his organization. 
With some members of the organization, however, the in- 
hibition was removed. This means that some new factors, 
which need not be considered here, came to modify their 


_ self-contradictory situation. 


Between the individuals whose inhibition remained in 
force and those who overrode the axiological obstacle a 
struggle began. Thus, to the psychological conflict of each 
individual a social conflict between individuals was added. 
But the matter did not end here. Gradually the individuals 
holding one or the other view formed a camp within the 
organization and the psychological conflict of every indivi- 
dual, being shared by a number of others, became the 
collective psychological conflict of his camp. Furthermore, 
each camp made efforts’ to repress socially the active 
expression of the tendency of the other camp and to have 
its own tendency institutionalized, accepted and realized 
as the joint will of the organization; and in this way a 
social conflict between the camps was superadded to the 
collective psychological conflict which each camp was 
facing. The actual outcome in this particular case was 
that the patriotic camp, being more numerous and having 
better trained and more highly respected leaders, won 
the struggle and imposed its policy upon the organization. 
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The psychological conflict was thus carried into the 
corporate activity of the group as a whole and the 
definition of the collective situation which the patriotic 
members had accepted became the definition to which the 
behavior of the group adapted itself. And since this def- 
inition implied that the situation which the revolutionary 
action met was axiologically self-contradictory, constituted 
an insoluble problem, the conflict led to the inhibition of 
the collective tendency of the organization as a whole to 
participate in revolution. 

We see that the process, though much more complex 
than in individual behavior, presents the same fundamental 
features when viewed from the causal point of view: in- 
hibition of the present tendency due to the incorporation of 
the virtual situation into the present situation. The difference 
consists only in the fact that the tendency and the situation 
are not personal, but collective and corporate: collective 
in so far as they are shared by many, corporate in so far 
as every one of the group expresses and then inhibits the 
tendency, defining the situation not for himself, but for the 
whole group, and acting or ceasing to act not as an indivi- 
dual, but as a part of the group, in such a way that all 
these actions or checks combine into one common action 
or one common check. 

Much simpler is the following case. A society club 
had planned to give an entertainment for its members, their 
families and friends. But, while the preparations were going 
on, a great fire destroyed a poor quarter of their city with 
much loss of property and some loss of life. Several 
members of the club raised the point that it would not be 
proper to give an entertainment under such conditions and 
that the money which was to be spent should go to a 
subscription on behalf of the sufferers. 

The moral problem involved here is evidently much 
clearer than in the preceding case. There the moral con- 
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sciousness of the working class was divided: some accepted 
the class ideal, others the national ideal as the supreme 
standard of conduct. Consequently, there was a division 
into opposing camps and an internal struggle. Here, however, 
the members of the society club were bound to follow the 
same moral standards, for they all accepted theoretically at 
least, pro foro externo, the principles of Christian charity 
or of secular altruism, which amouned to the same thing 
for the actual problem, and none of them had any moral 
ideal connected with the giving of their common entertain- 
ment. Therefore, the suggestion of those members who 
first realized the psychological conflict between the pres- 
ent purpose of giving an entertainment and the possible 
relief to the sufferers encountered no opposition. Those 
members who saw no connection between the situation 
created by the fire and the action of preparing an entertain- 
ment and those who did not care for the sufferers or their 
relief did not dare to voice their definition of the conflicting 
situations, still less to suggest that the problem of relieving 
the sufferers be ignored by the club as a body, lest they 
should be condemned by public opinion and should lose 
their prestige thereby. Consequently, the definition of the 
conflicting situations given by the initiators was accepted 
by all collectively as stating the corporate problem of the 
club; the problem being insoluble from the point of view 
of the preexisting tendency to give the entertainment, the 


- tendency was inhibited. 


Before drawing the final conclusion from all these 
cases, we must still consider more closely the alternative 
inhibition or hesitation which has been already noticed 
several times. An interesting example is that of an ambitious 
leader of a radical socialist party who, on the one hand, 
wished to take an active part in the government as cabinet 
minister — which would be possible only if he compromised 
with the other parties and joined a coalition cabinet — and, 
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on the other hand, wanted to preserve and increase his 
prestige among the masses, which could be achieved only by 
an unyielding and loud opposition to every government, ex- 
cept a socialistic one — which was quite out of the question. 

During a prolonged governmental crisis his tendency 
to keep up his systematic opposition against the other 
parties was inhibited by the realization that if he agreed 
to compromise he could obtain a place in the cabinet. 
Nevertheless while he was still bargaining with the chiefs 
of the other parties he was warned by his friends that his 
participation in the government under any conditions would 
be used by his personal adversaries to undermine his 
influence within his own party and with the masses whom 
his party represented in Parliament and who were at that 
time swayed by a particularly radical current. This warning 
in turn inhibited his ambition to be minister, and induced 
him to return to his old opposition tactics. The other 
parties, however, still cherished the hope of gaining his 
adherence and offered him an additional bribe in the form 
of a promise to support a pet project of his which would 
benefit the working class and which he had long before 
proposed to Parliament without seeing any chance of its 
adoption. Again his tendency to continue his opposition 
was inhibited and under the pressure of persuasion he 
privately agreed to accept the offered post. When the 
rumor of his acceptance brought upon him a violent attack 
on the part of the radical socialist press he publicly denied 
that his acceptance was final or official. In view of this 
‘hesitation and unwillingness to cast his lot definitely with 
them, the coalition cabinet was formed without him. Mean- 
while his prestige with his own party had dwindled so much 
that he found it impossible to regain his former standing 
with them and sank into an obscure future. 

In this case, every subsequent fact of inhibition was 
due to a situation very similar to the previous situations 
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where the same tendency was inhibited, but each new 
situation contained some additional factors. The opposi- 
tional tendency was inhibited the first time by the offer 
of a seat in the cabinet; the second time by the additional 
promise of support of his pet project. The ambition to 
become a minister was inhibited the first time by the real- 
ization (due to the warning of his friends) that he might 
endanger his future prestige, the second time by the evidence 
(shown in the attack made by the press) that his prestige 
was now actually suffering in spite of the fact that his project 
ought to be approved by the masses. The réle of these 
additional factors is clear. They counteract the influence 
of those changes which have occurred in the earlier self- 
contradictory situation and which tended to weaken the 
conflict and to remove the opposition. The promise to 
support his project counteracted the influence of the friends 
which tended to remove the check upon his original opposi- 
tional action by showing the negative side of the coveted 
ministerial position; the attack of the press counteracted 
the influence of the promise of support which tended to 
remove the first inhibition upon the man’s official ambitions 
by showing him a supposed way of pacifying the masses 
and retaining his prestige. 

Here we find an illustration of the very principle which 
was emphasized in connection with the moral issue: if you 
wish the inhibition to remain, you must counteract those 
factors which tend to deprive the inhibiting situation of its 
original significance. The second part of this principle — 
how to help remove the inhibition — will be better under- 
stood in the next section. At the same time, we have here 
a typical case of hesitation, very easy to understand, since 
all the inhibiting influences on both sides are manifest. 
We see how true it is that the conflict is not a matter of 
choice between two lines of behavior, but a matter of 
check put upon the one line of behavior which is being 
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actually pursued. Each check raises a separate problem, 
and no check upon a present action can be considered 
the cause of the performance of another action. 

Finally, another case of hesitation may be described 
in which one of the alternating inhibitions triumphed def- 
initely over the other when a new factor came to reinforce it 
without changing its original significance. An ardent feminist, 
who was an active member of a woman’s association for 
the promotion of feminist ideals, married with the under- 
standing that she would continue her social activities. Soon, 
however, she found that her husband, whom she loved, 
felt neglected if she was absent from home during his 
leisure hours; and when a child came, the domestic claims 
upon her time and attention interfered seriously with her 


plans for an efficient participation in the feminist campaign. 


Still she could not reconcile herself to resign either line 


of interest, though in each line a recurrent series of axio- 


logically self-contradictory situations developed. No sooner 
did she start upon some action of feminist propaganda than 
she felt that she should not neglect her home, husband 
and child; whereas every time she decided to stay at home 
in order to solve adequately some actual problem of family 
life, she felt guilty of deserting her cause and her friends 
and was humiliated to think that she was assuming in 
practice the rdle which in theory she condemned as insuf- 
ficient for feminine development. The tendency to promote 
the feminine ideal and the tendency to be a good wife and 
mother were thus inhibited in turn, since the satisfaction 
of one would interfere with the satisfaction of the other 
and both lines of conduct remained actually desirable. 
Besides these fundamental tendencies other tendencies 


were involved — desire for recognition and desire for 
emotional response, revolt and conformism, the “instinct 
of workmanship”, the sexual instinct, etc. — and these 


tendencies sometimes pushed her into one or the other 
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line of activity in spite of the fact that the main situation 
was self-contradictory. But when this activity was inevitably 
inhibited and she came to realize that it was impossible 
for her to bring any of the conflicting actions to its intended 
fulfilment, her enthusiasm for both and her desire to achieve 
whatever she had once begun slowly and painfully disap- 
peared. She regained her balance only after the birth of 
another child, for this new factor made the inhibition of 
her feminine ideals definitive. 

We may now ask, what becomes of a tendency after 
it has been inhibited? While ceasing to demand active 
satisfaction it evidently does not disappear, for we have 
seen that after a time it may even attempt to continue the 
original action, though it may be again inhibited. But 
what becomes of it when it is not claiming active expres- 
sion? ! 

It is a commonplace psychological observation that if 
we are forced to resign a purpose which we have been 
pursuing, there appears a feeling of regret. The boy who 
gives up the idea of playing now regrets that he cannot 
play, even while he realizes that the evening party will 
be “more” valuable. The factory manager whose tendency 
to help the workmen has been inhibited by personal con- 
siderations is sorry that he can do nothing for them, and 
perhaps even voices this feeling in these very words. The 
businessman whose desire for revenge has yielded in the 
face of the disastrous social consequences to which its 
satisfaction would lead cannot help feeling disappointed; 
a lingering regret at having given up his cherished plans 
for vengeance remains even though he has persuaded him- 
self that it would be immoral to follow them under the 
given conditions. The members of the workmen’s organiza- 
tion regret that they have to resign or to delay the hoped- 
for triumph of the working class for patriotic reasons 
even while acknowledging that the latter are decisive; the 
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members of the society club regret their expected amuse- 
ment; the socialist leader alternatively regrets his disappointed 
ambition and his party's policy; the married feminist when 
staying at home regrets her outside activities and when 
working for her association regrets her domestic satisfactions. 

This regret is evidently a new factor which comes into 
the subject’s behavior in consequence of the inhibition, for 
it was not present before. But it is not a new tendency, 
since it does not aim to express itself in any definite action 
which would satisfy it. At most, it finds expression in 
words or movements whose purpose is not to realize any 
claim involved in the regret, but either to communicate 
the feeling of regret to others or to alleviate it by dis~ 
tracting the subject’s attention from it, i. e., by removing 
it from actuality. It can be merely a new feature which 
the inhibited tendency acquired when, instead of going on 
with the action, it was forced back upon itself, made to 
feed upon its own unsatisfied aspirations. The question is 
now, how to define this feature in the way we have defined 
the other features of a tendency, that is, in other terms 
than as a mere empirical datum of introspective psychol- 
ogy — for that is only to indicate, not to define it. It must 
be characterised with reference to the objective elements 
of the action, to its bearing upon the situation with which 
the tendency was criginally associated. 

When we regret something, this implies that this some- 
thing is a value which has a positive axiological character, 
but that it is unreal for us, not actually a part of our 
sphere of reality; whereas we wish it to become real, though 
we consider its realization impossible. If we thought if 
possible, our tendency would express itself in performing 
the necessary action; since we do not, the tendency mani- 
fests itself subjectively in emotion and objectively in keeping 
the unreal value actually desirable, in not letting it drop 
out of consciousness or lose its axiological character in the 
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way that objects normally do when they have no practical 
significance. 

This is precisely what we find after inhibition. The 
original problem of the inhibited tendency proves insoluble 
after the other problem has become connected with it; 
its purpose cannot be attained; the expected result is 
qualified as unreal. Nevertheless, its realization does not 
cease to appear desirable, and the entire complex of values 
involved does not lose its axiological character. The ten- 
dency, instead of compelling the subject to act, stirs him 
emotionally; its claim for satisfaction being baffled, it spends 
itself in keeping the unrealizable situation within the range 
of actual interest and in emphasizing the positive axiological 
character of the complex of values which has no longer 
any practical significance. The result is that this axiological 
character comes into the foreground, whereas the practical 
aspect of the situation retreats. When the intended action 
was commenced, attention was centered not upon the 
axiological features of the values to be attained or utilized 
as instruments or materials, but upon those qualities and 
relations which helped or hindered the realization of the 
purpose; appreciation was implied in the action itself and 
did not need to.be emphasized emotionally. Whereas after 
the action has been checked, the desirability of the things 
that cannot be practically attained becomes the important 
aspect of these things, for the attention now turns from 
the problem of achievement to the aim which should, but 
cannot be achieved. . 

This transformation can be stated briefly by saying that 
the tendency for active achievement changes into sentimental 
valuation. In accordance with Shand’s theory adopted by 
Mc Dougall, the term sentiment may be supposed to possess 
in social psychology the meaning of an emotional complex 
connected with a certain object (or set of objects); this 
makes the adjective sentimental more fitted than any other 
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to characterize a tendency which, instead of demanding 
active satisfaction, expresses itself in emotional interest and 
emphasis upon the axiological feature of objects. 

Psychology noticed long ago that an efficient check 
upon action resulted in the development of feeling and 
emotion. Even popular psychological reflection, found in 
its best form in works of fiction, often ascribes to thwarted 
active aspirations various exuberant and sometimes abnormal 
growths of emotional life. The same observation lies at 
the bottom of the theory that religion and art are emotional. 
substitutes for active life. The Freudian school deserves 
recognition for having studied these emotional effects of 
checked activity with greater detail and thoroughness. than 
was ever done before, although it has limited its researches 
to sexual tendencies and unwarrantedly exaggerated their 
réle beyond the limits of scientific prudence and objectivity. 
This initial mistake has not been rectified by the later ad- 
ditions to the Freudian theory (such as Jung’s idea that an 
inhibited “will to power” is another important source of 
abnormal life). The enormous and continually growing 
variety of human tendencies cannot be reduced, either 
actually or genetically, to any one or two species; the 
sexual instinct and the social desire for- mastery are only 
fragments of the total complexity of volitions from which 
human actions spring. Every tendency, be it the scientist’s 
search for truth, the handworker’s “instinct of workman-~ 
ship”, or the drunkard’s craving for whisky, if checked in 
its active expression, turns *into emotional valuation with 
various further consequences which should be investigated 
in an unprejudiced spirit by positive science. 

Another great merit of the Freudian school is to have 
seen in conflict the cause of the check put upon active 
tendencies. But here again their work must be improved 
upon and its result modified by distinguishing clearly be- 
tween the social and the psychological conflict, between 
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repression with its anti-social effects and inhibition with its 
emotional effects. An inhibited tendency does not dis-~ 
appear any more than a repressed tendency; but it does 
not imply any psychological revolt, it does not continue to 
claim active satisfaction; it is not a forcibly compressed 
energy which must break out in some active way (if not 
along the checked line, then by some side ways). By 
failing to separate the two problems, the Freudian school 
and its indirect followers have erroneously identified 
inhibited and repressed tendencies and have thus ascribed 
to the inhibited tendency the dynamic character of the 
repressed tendency, and to the latter the emotional im- 
plications of the former. 

An inhibited tendency can very well remain in its sen- 
timental state; nay, it naturally and spontaneously does 
remain in this state unless some factors come to stir it again 
into action. Because our inhibited tendencies do desist 
from action while they stay as sentimental valuations, our 
world is full of emotional values of which only a small 
part actually possess a practical significance in our eyes. 
Every one of the lasting inhibitions to which our various 
tendencies have been subjected in the past has left an 
imprint upon some of the objects of our personal experience 
in the form of a more or less distinct sentimental meaning 
which these objects possess in our eyes. We may be un- 
able to trace the origin of this meaning; but the emotional 
appeal which the objects make, however vague it may be, 
testifies to some unfulfilled desires with which they were 
associated, to forgotten conflicts and to regrets that under 
the pressure of new interests have sunk to the bottom of 
consciousness, but not before having colored forever a frag~ 
ment of our reality. If it were not for this process our 
reality, instead of including an innumerable variety of senti- 
mental meanings shading from the most burning problems 
which occupy the center of our emotional attention at critical 
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moments in our lives down to the pale and uniform tone of 
the commonplace which we notice only if it changes, would 
be sharply divided into two domains — a practically im- 
portant central region where the values are strongly colored 
and an absolutely indifferent and monotonous periphery. 

Having analyzed the process of inhibition we may now 
attempt to formulate its law. Evidently, if the formula is to 
be handy for scientific use, it must abbreviate the description 
of the process which begins with the conflict and ends with 
the modification of the tendency. And in order to avoid 
misunderstandings, it may be well to state explicitly the 
nature and the reasons of these abbreviations. 

The psychological conflict, as we have seen, commences 
when a check is put upon the instrumental process of the 
action which is being performed. In the formulation of the 
law it should not be necessary to emphasize this point, 
provided we make it clear that the conflict affects immedi- 
ately the whole situation of this action. For, the tendency 
remaining the same, a whole situation can be affected 
immediately only by something which prevents its real- 
ization; and since its realization depends only upon the 
instrumental process, it is clear that only a factor inter- 
fering with the instrumental process can make the situation 
in general problematic. 

Furthermore, in order to produce a psychological con- 
flict the check must come from an axiological obstacle, 
that is, an obstacle which, as the subject believes, cannot 
be overcomc except by making the achievement of another, 
a virtual but desired, action impossible. This mention of 
the axiological obstacle may be also omitted in the formula- 


tion of the law, provided the formula shows the connection . 


and the axiological contradiction between the situation of 
the present action and that of the other, virtual action. For 
the axiological obstacle is distinguished from the technical 
obstacle merely by the fact that it is purely psychological 
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and would not exist at all if the subject did not become 
conscious that the realization of his present action implied 
the sacrifice of a future desirable situation, and thus makes 
the latter actual in his mind. 

Finally, the formula need not distinguish between tem-~ 
porary and permanent inhibition, for inhibition is permanent 
unless the situation which has caused it becomes modified, 
and this modification is another scientific problem to be 
solved, if possible, by the discovery of another law. 

The law of inhibition may, therefore, be stated as 
follows: , 

LAW 10. [If the situation of a present action is made 
axiologicaly self-contradictory by the incorporation of the 
situation of another, virtual action into it, the tendency 
ceases to strive for achievement and changes into senti- 
mental valuation. 

For popular use, the law can be expressed in terms 
more closely approaching the traditional way of treating 
the question: Whenever a person realizes that his present 
action conflicts with another action which he desires to 
perform, the present volition becomes inhibited and changes 
into emotion. 


RATIONALIZATION. 


What happens when the inhibition produced by the 
conflict does not stay in force, and when the tendency 
which has been checked proceeds to achieve its purpose 
in spite of the axiological obstacle? | 

Since inhibition must remain in force if the situation 
which the inhibited tendency is facing remains axiologically 
selftcontradictory, its removal is possible only if this situ- 
ation ceases to be self-contradictory. The axiological 
contradiction was brought by the incorporation into the 
actual situation of a virtual situation conflicting with it; 
the effect which this change has had upon the tendency 
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can, therefore, be counteracted only by some new change 
which will neutralize its influence. As we have seen in 
the preceding chapter, inhibition continues as long as 
the problem represented by the virtual situation remains 
a part of the present problem and the values involved in 
it keep their meaning. If either the former problem ceases 
to demand actual solution or the values cease to appear 
desirable, there will no longer be any check upon the 
present action, and the latter can proceed. 

There are thus two possibilities: something may happen 
to the virtual situation which will sever its connection with 
the original situation and deprive it of its actual bearing 
upon the present action; or else something may modify 
. the axiological character of its values in such a way as to 
make their sacrifice an indifferent matter. These two 
kinds of change may even occur together, but either one 
of them by itself is sufficient. Changes of the first kind 
seem to be the more frequent and may be illustrated by 
some new typical cases in addition to some of those 
described in the preceding chapter. 3 

The boy whose desire to play on the street was inhib~- 
ited by his mother’s threat not to take him to the evening 
party may bethink himself that, when it comes to the point, 
this threat will probably not be fulfilled, for his parents 
will not have the heart to leave him at home, or will be 
ashamed to confess to having such a badly behaved son 
who had to be left at home for punishment; or, more 
vaguely, that he will find some arguments to move them 
when it is time to go. This reflection deprives the problem 
of being taken to the evening party of its actual bearing 
upon the present action: its solution is postponed and there~ 
fore no longer appears as now urgent. This is due to 
the fact that some new components have been introduced 
into the virtual situation; the boy assumes that between 
the present moment and the moment when the virtual action 
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will have to be actually performed something will happen 
which will make the problem of this action soluble even 
after the present tendency has been satisfied. This some- 
thing may be definitely qualified or as yet indefinite; but 
in either case it is a complementary datum which makes 
the virtual situation seem different from what it seemed 
at first when it acted an inhibiting factor. The original 
definition of the virtual situation yields to a new definition 
which eliminates the problem involved in it from the situa- 
tion, heretofore axiologically self-contradictory, which the 
present tendency has to face; and there remains only the 
original present problem, a perfectly soluble one. 

Every one is familiar with this way of handling a self- 
contradictory situation by dividing it .into two distinct 
situations, an actual and a virtual one, and _ postponing 
or dismissing from actual concern the question of the 
realization of the latter. The virtual situation thus drops 
back into the realm of problems which are not to be 
considered now, though they may become actual at some 
other time. Indeed, this is the most usual way of solving 
those conflicts in which the virtual action is a matter of 
the more or less distant future; we do what we wish to 
do now and let the future take care of itself. Such 
behavior should, however, be clearly distinguished from 
that mere inability to see the conflict which is often 
found in children, in savages and, generally, in people who 
live exclusively “in the present” and do not connect future 
possibilities with their present activities. The failure to 
establish such a connection is not a solution of the conflict; 
but simply means that the conflict does not exist and never 
did exist for the subject, though its existence may seem 
evident to a more far-seeing end intelligent observer. 
There is a redical contrast between this inability to realize 
that there is a conflict and the unwillingness to keep it in 
mind after it has been once realized. 
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On the other hand, an equal emphasis must be put 
upon the fact that mere unwillingness to keep the conflict 
in mind is by no means sufficient to dismiss the virtual 
situation which has produced it, to postpone the solution 
of the virtual problem which conflicts with the present 
problem. How often we should be glad to get rid of an 
obsessing worry, to go on light~heartedly with the present 
action and to forget all about the future difficulties which 
such a course would produce; and yet these difficulties 
refuse to disappear from our minds, we are incapable of 
dissociating the virtual situation from the actual situation. 
The point is that the virtual situation cannot be dissociated, 
eliminated from the self-contradictory complex, unless it is 
changed; and it cannot be changed unless either some new 
components enter into it or some of its existing components 
are axiologicaly modified. 

In every case in which dissociation takes the form of 
postponement, just as in the case of the boy who over- 
rides his mother’s warning, new components are added to 
the virtual situation in the shape of some real or illusory, 
definite or vague possibilities which the subject expects 
will become materialized before it is time to face the 
postponed problem again, and which he believes will help 
him escape the disastrous consequences of his present 
action. It does not matter whether the subject means to 
realize these possibilities himself or thinks they will become 
real by the influence of some outside agencies. Thus, the 
business-man whose desire for revenge has been inhibited 
by the consciousness that the ruin of his rival would bring 
disaster to a beneficient institution in which he was interested 
may override this axiological obstacle by reflection that, be- 
fore ruin overtakes this institution, he may find a way of 
securing its funds and investing them safely in some other 
bank. Some members of the workmen’s association whose 
revolutionary activities were checked by the knowledge 
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that the enemy of their country meant to profit by the 
expected revolution might have felt nevertheless like going 
on with their original plans under the impression that the 
interference of some allied power or a revolution in the 
enemy’s country would in any case prevent the latter from 
declaring war. 

In general, the uncertainty of the future due to the 
growing complexity of modern social life is so great as to 
furnish in all cases a basis for the solution of a conflict in 
which a present achievement is being checked by a virtual 
future action. Whether this basis will be actually used or 
not depends, of course, upon the personal or collective 
character of the social subject and can never be exactly 
predicted. All we know is that the conflict will be solved 
by this method only if the subject, for whatever reason, 
does in fact re-define the situation of the virtual action 
in such a way as to include in it the previously unnoticed 
possibility that the difficulties resulting from the performance 
of the present action may be counteracted in the future. 

The technique of religious life, which represents the 
agglomerated experience of many centuries and stands in 
many respects on a high level of psychological efficiency, 
has developed into a conscious method of self-control this 
way of solving the conflict by postponement. Every mystic 
knows those periods of depression, of “dryness of heart”, 
during which he is unable to concentrate his active aspir- 
ations upon religious values. The “lure of the world” is 
then particularly strong; various worldly interests which 
cannot be attended to unless religious interests are checked 
become actual and raise axiological obstacles to the con-~- 
tinuation of religious life, thus inhibiting the mystical ten-~ 
_ dencies of the subject. The old and well-tested device in 
such cases is a refusal to face the conflict at the time it 
arises; the consideration of worldly problems becomes 
postponed by simply going on with all the religious practices 
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as usual, even if only in a half-mechanical way, and by 
searching for additional distractions in such lines as do 
not conflict with religious interests. The formal discipline 
and numerous observances imposed upon the individuals 
belonging to monastic orders, coupled with the various 
practical, scientific and artistic occupations which most 
orders provide for their members in the intervals between 
religious activities are meant chiefly to help them during 
periods when religious interests are weakened, by leaving 
no time and no energy for dwelling on worldly situations. 
Underlying this method is, of course, the expectation that 
something will happen in the meanwhile to deprive the 
postponed problem of its axiological difficulties; or, in 
religious terms, that the grace of God will visit the subject 
and make him see his values in a different light. Only 
when mystical aspirations have been revived can the post- 
poned problem be faced again and dealt with by more 
thorough and definite methods, which we shall investigate 
presently. 3 

Another very usual and socially important way of 
separating the problem of the virtual action from that of 
the present action and thus removing the axiological con- 
tradiction is for the subject to entrust the performance 
of the virtual action to some other person. This is clearly 
a satisfactory solution when the conflict was due to the 
fact that both actions could not possibly be performed by 
the same person or group; but often it merely serves to 
shift to some one else the burden of any difficulties which 
may arise in consequence of the achievement of the present 
action by the subject. In either case the psychological 
conflict is solved if the subject feels that the inhibition 
has been removed and that he is free to continue his 
present activity. 

For instance, the son of a European peasant was 
preparing to emigrate to America when his brother died. 
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The parents being unable to manage their farm without 
assistance begged him to remain for the sake of the whole 
family. After a brief inhibition, he decided that he would 
g0, persuading himself and his parents that he could perform 
his family duty as well by sending home money which 
might be used to hire a farm-servant to do the work in 
his place. 

A scientist found that his work was continually ham- 
pered by the need of controlling and correcting his lazy 
and badly behaved son, a High School student. He finally 
decided to save himself trouble and loss of time by 
entrusting the entire care of the boy to a tutor and keeping 
only a general supervision. 

A coal strike was declared by the organized miners 
in consequence of the refusal of their employers to raise 
their wages to correspond to the increased cost of living. 
As this happened in the middle of winter and the coal 
supply soon ran out, people began to suffer from cold, 
many factories were stopped and the railroads seriously 
crippled. Public opinion loudly called for a settlement. 
Though both sides of the controversy regretted the general 
disturbance, each continued its present course, for with 
each of them inhibition was counteracted by shifting upon 
the other party the blame for the conflict and the burden 
of satisfying the demands of the public. Enforced state 
arbitration was necessary to break the deadlock. 

A common application of this method of putting upon 
somebody else the responsibility for the eventual solution 
of a problem which conflicts with the subject’s present 
action and which he feels unable to solve is seen in nearly 
all the cases where a group entrusts an individual with 
leadership. Whenever a virtual action action stands in the 
way of a present action, the group can dismiss all care 
about the future action and continue peaceably its present 
activity, if it feels sure that when the time comes its leader 
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will manage the difficulty with which the virtual action 
will be encumbered by the continuation of the present 
action. This trust in the leader thus frees collective be- 
havior from psychological conflicts and is indispensable 
whenever unity and stability of purpose are‘required. Of 
course, it implies also that the group should be ready and 
willing to check the present action at the command of the 
leader, if the latter foresees that the difficulties arising 
from its continuation will be insoluble; but, as every one 
knows, it is ‘sometimes very difficult to induce a group 
to abandon, its present course, and the leader who tries to 
enforce a present inhibition in order to avoid future en- 
tanglements is very apt to lose his prestige. One of the 
greatest dangers of leadership lies precisely in the very 
fact that social groups are much more willing to believe 
in the ability of a leader to guide them in the future than 
they are to acknowledge the wisdom of his present advice. 
Leaders are thus tempted-to take greater risks than they 
would otherwise care to face. | 

A similar psychology often lies at the bottom of the 
trust in Divine Providence; man throws upon God the 
burden of. solving for him the future problems which he is 
making insoluble by his present behavior. 

In all those cases of delegating the virtual action to 
somebody else the method of dealing with the self-con~ 
tradictory situation is similar in its essential features to the 
method of postponement. Here also the virtual situation 
is deprived of its actual bearing upon the present situation, 
its claim to immediate attention is disqualified because 
its problem is made to seem irrelevant for the purpose of 
the present action. And this modification is also performed 
by introducing a new element into the virtual situation, an 
element which was not there before and which makes the 
origina] definition of this situation appear incomplete. The 
only important difference is in the nature of this ‘new 
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element: in cases of postponement it is some possible or 
probable future happening which the subject expects to 
counteract the consequences of his present action; in cases 
of delegation it is the instrumentality of the other person 
or group who is entrusted with the responsibility of realizing 
the virtual situation by some means which the subject 
himself does not foresee. 

The third common method of removing the inhibition 
differs essentially from the two preceding ones in that it 
does not affect the relevancy of the virtual problem, but 
deprives the values involved in the virtual situation of the 
axiological character they originally possessed in the eyes 
of the subject. 

Thus, the boy in the case analyzed above may bethink 
himself that, after all, the evening party to which he is 
invited is not worth the sacrifice of present enjoyment, 
because he does not really care for any of the boys or 
girls he is expected to meet, or because the games will 
be played under the supervision of some elder person who 
will spoil the fun; and, moreover, that new clothes are 
only a nuisance since one never feels free to move around 
as one pleases in them. He thus goes back upon his 
original appreciation of these elements, and consequently 
the complex situation ceases to be axiologically self-con- 
tradictory because there is no longer any sacrifice of 
intrinsically positive values implied in going on with the 
present action. 

In the case of the factory manager whose tendency 
to help the striking workmen was inhibited by the opposi- 
tion of his prospective father-in-law, the inhibition might 
be removed by the interference of the girl whom he wished 
to marry, if on learning of the conflict she agreed to marry 
him even without her father’s consent. The father as 
social object and his favorable reaction would then lose 
their axiological importance, while the other values involved 
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in the virtual situation — personal prestige, etc. — would 
appear also insignificant in the light of the girl’s attitude. 

Other examples may be quoted to illustrate this process. 
A philosopher on the point of promulgating a new theory 
realized that this theory would give an efficient weapon to 
the critics of certain popular beliefs which he traditionally 
considered useful for the welfare of society. This acted 
as a check until he reflected that when beliefs can be 
seriously shaken by theoretic criticism, they are no longer 
vital enough to deserve the efforts made for their preser- 
vation; while, on the other hand, beliefs which are really 
bound up with fundamental social values can always be 
reconciled in some way with philosophic truth. This solution 
of the conflict was evidently a combination of the method 
of depreciating the values included in the virtual situation 
with the method first discussed of depriving the virtual 
problem of its claim upon actual attention. If the popular 
beliefs will not stand the test of philosophic criticism, the 
philosopher is ready to consider their social importance 
illusory; if they do, some way will be found to adjust them 
to theoretic standards: there is therefore no need for the 
philosopher to worry now about their fate. 

During the Great War the general staff of one of 
belligerent armies planned to imitate the method success~ 
fully used by Russia against Napoleon in 1812 and to lure 
the opposing army into the country by pretending to retreat 
before it until it was worn out with hunger and cold. This, 
however, implied the necessity of laying waste a large 
portion of the national territory through which the enemy 
would advance and of driving into misery and despalr 
millions of fellow-subjects whom the general staff was in 
duty bound to defend. The axiological obstacle seems, 
nevertheless, to have been overridden, chiefly by the con- 
sideration that the population of the territory in question 
belonged ethnically to a different national stock than the 
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one which dominated in the given state and which alone 
was represented on the general staff, and that furthermore 
it might in any eventuality be lost by being incorporated 
into a new national state whose formation seemed then 
very probable. Consequently, an area of tens of thousands 
square miles was utterly devastated and its population of 
several millions, deprived of their homes and means of 
subsistence, were forcibly driven into the interior of the 
state. 

Here again the study of religious life is very instructive, 
for in order to prevent mystical tendencies from being 
inhibited by worldly interests, the method now under 
discussion is used reflectively and consistently alongside 
with the method of postponement. Whereas in some cases 
the subject whose religious aspirations enter into psycho- 
logical conflict with secular tendencies is advised to turn 
away from the “lure of the world”, to disparage the claim 
of worldly problems upon his immediate attention, in other 
cases he is made to face them as actual and relevant, but 
to apply to the values involved in them a systematic technique 
of depreciation. Many are the devices in use to attain 
this result. The things of this world are qualified as 
“a delusion and a snare”, the religious man is urged to 
tear off the veil of illusory meaning and to discover the 
insignificant and disgusting reality lurking underneath the 
_charms of the superficial appearance. Furthermore, worldly 
values are short-lived: few of them last throughout a life- 
time; none of them can be carried over into the next world. 
They cannot furnish real and unalloyed satisfaction; pain 
always accompanies or follows pleasure. Every enjoyment 
is marred by uncertainty and the fear of losing it. The 
internal self should not depend upon external accidents, 
nor spirit upon matter. The God-loving man is exhorted 
in books of religious discipline to take these and other 
considerations into account; his foolishness in ascribing 
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any real importance to secular values will then become 
apparent to him. 

We see that in these cases the virtual situation is also 
re-defined; its original definition, by virtue of which it had 
the power to inhibit the present action, is qualified as 
inadequate and a new definition is substituted instead. 
The conflict is assumed to have been only apparent; the 
subject considers inhibition the result of a mistake. The 
mistake, however, did not lie in believing that the achieve- 
ment of the virtual action would be made impossible by 
the perfomance of the present action, for this belief is true: 
the present action and the virtual action cannot be reconciled. 
But the significance of the values which will have to be 
sacrificed by going on with the present action is supposed 
to have been misinterpreted. The boy on second thought 
cannot understand how he could have wanted to go to the 
_ evening party: he may even forget that he ever did want 
to do so. The factory manager sees or believes he sees 
that he has exaggerated the importance of the president’s 
consent to his marriege. The philosopher throws a doubt 
upon his original idea that the popular beliefs endangered 
by his theory are socially important. The members of the 
general staff disqualify axiologically the doomed territory 
and its population by reminding each other that the population 
does not belong to their ethnical stock but has separatistic 
tendencies, and that the territory will probably be lost to 
them anyway. The mystic treats all his previous appreciations 
of worldly values as mistaken. 

Of course, no mistake was actually made. The values 
were really positive values for the subject as long as he 
believed them to be such, and the conflict was a real 
conflict as long as it appeared real: the ‘conflict ceases 
because the subject no longer thinks it real and the values 
cease to be positive because they are disqualified. The 
process of disqualification consists precisely in rejecting 
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the former appreciations as invalid. This rejection need 
not be reflectively conscious, there need not be any explicit 
contrast in the subject’s mind between the original and the 
subsequent views: the original view is invalidated simply 
because some new light has been thrown upon the data 
in question, which now assume a different aspect. When 
reflection is-present, however, it manifests itself by stigmatising 
the original values as “illusory” and the original appreciations 
as “false” or “wrong”, as contrasted with the subsequent “real” 
values and the subsequent “true” or “right” appreciations. 
Such contrasts are familiar in practical life and sometimes 
quite incomprehensible until we realize that their source 
always lies in some conflict, perhaps long forgotten, in which 
axiological obstacles were overridden in the way described 
above. 

There may be still other methods of dealing with self- 
contradictory situations, but from the instances discussed 


-above the following general conclusion appears. Inhibition 


is removed whenever the virtual situation which has been 
incorporated into the present situation undergoes a change 
which makes it irrelevant for the present problem, either 
by showing that it need not be actually considered in 
connection with this problem or by making its elements 


‘appear less valuable than they seemed at first and thus 


justifying their eventual sacrifice. We may characterize 
this change as accomodation of the virtual situation to the 
present situation! Owing to accomodation the virtual 
situation ceases to be an axiological obstacle for the per- 
formance of the present action: the conflict becomes unreal 
in the eyes of the subject. 

As we have seen, accomodation is the result of the 
introduction of new components into the virtual situation: 


1 The term “accomodation” is borrowed from Park and Burgess 
Introduction to the Science of Sociology (Chicago 1922), where it is 
used in a parallel sense in connection with social conflict. 
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previously unsuspected instrumental possibilities which make 
the achievement of the virtual action appear independent 
of the performance of the present action, or previously 
unnoticed axiological features which change the significance 
of the values involved. Since these new components have 
their source somewhere outside the given closed system, 
either in the subject’s personal or social life-or in unex- 
pected influences to which he is subjected, there is no 
possible causal explanation of their appearance upon the 
theatre of the actual conflict. They count for us only from 
the moment they have appeared and modified the situation; 
this is the given fact from which we start, and our task 
is simply to determine more closely its effect upon the 
present tendency. 

Usually these new components come in and change 
the virtual situation without any intention on the part of 
the subject, sometimes even against his explicit intentions. 
Some idea occurs to him by virtue of inexplicable associa- 
tions, some unexpected event happens, somebody offers 
@ suggestion — and the virtual situation loses its bearing 
upon the present, or its values cease to appear desirable. 
However, the technique used in religious conflicts shows 
that the production of such modifications in the virtual 
situation may become the goal of a conscious and re- 
flective mental effort on the part of the subject. Probably 
every subject has his own way of attaining this goal ac- 
cording to his individuality. But sometimes in spite of 
repeated attempts he fails: the virtual situation refuses to 
be dismissed, its values refuse to be deprived of their 
axiological character. Vaguely speaking, this means that, 
as has been mentioned in the preceding section, the problem 
put by the virtual action is really vital for the subject, the 
values involved in it are really important in his eyes. The 
problem being vital, that is, connected with many other 
future problems, the subject feels averse to leaving its 
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eventual solution to chance or to the instrumentality of 
somebody else. The values being subjectively important, 
deeply rooted in his past, connected with many other 
values and endowed with a rich and varied axiological 
significance, no newly discovered axiological feature con- 
trasting with this significance can deprive them at once 
of their instrinsic validity. 

These considerations, however, are beyond the scope 
of our actual investigation, though they have a practical 
importance, particularly with regard to the problem of moral 
choice. The only absolutely sure practical conclusions 
which ethics can draw from a study of the process of 
incorporation producing inhibition and the process of 
accomodation removing it may be briefly summed up 
as follows. If you wish a subject to pursue consistently 
a certain desirable line of behavior, you must adapt your 
method of control to the facts of the particular case. If, 
on the one hand, a present, morally undesirable tendency 
is being inhibited by a morally desirable situation, you must 
keep the inhibition in force by preventing or counteracting 
all changes of the inhibiting situation which might produce 
its accomodation by postponing it, entrusting it to some- 
body else, or depriving its values of their significance for 
the subject. But if, on the other hand, a present, morally 
desirable tendency is being inhibited by a morally undesir- 
able situation, you must remove the inhibition by introducing 
such new components into the inhibiting situation as will 
result in its accomodation by postponement, delegation, or 
depreciation of its values. 

Suppose that a process of accomodation is already 
given, whatever its sources. The question now is, what 
effect does this process have upon the tendency of the 
present action which was at first inhibited by the conflict? 
It is not enough to say that accomodation removes the 
inhibition and allows the tendency to proceed toward the 
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achievement of the action; for the tendency after conflict 

is not the same as the tendency before conflict. Although 

the axiological obstacle has been removed and the complex 
self-contradictory situation modified and simplified in such 

a way as to escape the contradiction and make the con- 
tinuation of the interrupted activity psychologically possible, 

yet this modifification is not a pure and simple return to 

the original situation of the present action such as it was 
before the other, virtual situation became incorporated into it. 

It is a situation whose definition has been actually put to 
question; it, therefore, remains potentially accessible to 
doubt even after the question has been dismissed. Whereas 
originally it was supposed to be a closed system with which 

no outside influences were expected to interfere, experience 

has proved that it was far from immune even against such 
influences as might destroy its very existence. In other 
words, though the problem which the present action pro- 

posed to solve seemed to include all the data necessary ‘i 
for its solution, the occurrence of the conflict showed that . 
something was nevertheless lacking, since the solution for 
a time appeared impossible and was made possible only 
by resort to a special process of accomodation. 

The present situation which the tendency faces after 
the virtual situation has been accomodated to it has thus 
a taint of insecurity, which it did not possess originally; 
it appears open to disturbing factors, its problem seems 
imperfectly defined. This change manifests itself usually 
in the fact that after the axiological obstacle has been 
removed the subject does not start at once with the 
original action at the point where it was checked, for in 
his eyes the situation requires some further determination 
before the action can proceed: it demands reflection. 

And this demand is more or less adequately met by 
a modification of the tendency. In consequence of the 
changes which its situation has undergone first by the 
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incorporation, then by the accomodation of another, virtual 
situation, it is also changed; it is no longer the simple 
tendency impulsively claiming satisfaction, but one whose 
claim, having been questioned and placed in jeopardy, must 
now be definitely reasserted. This reassertion ispossible only 
if the taint of uncertainty is removed from the situation 
once and forever, if it is secured against any new influences, 
if its problem is determined in such a way as to preclude 
any further doubts concerning its solution. The action has 
to be guaranteed against further obstacles of the kind which 
has been once overcome by accomodation. Its subsequent 
course becomes therefore modified to fit this requirement. 
The old elements are still there: the same object, the same 
expected reaction, the same instrumental process, eventually 
the same reflected. self. But the tendency aims to give 
these elements a new significance and to modify their 
relation within the situation so as to make the whole system 
actually independent of any axiological difficulties which 
may arise before the action is achieved. A tendency which 
does this may be called rationalistic; whereas a tendency 
which proceeds to its active satisfaction without reflecting 
about possible axiological obstacles may be termed impulsive. 
Rationalization is the process of change from an impulsive 
to a rationalistic tendency. 

Generally speaking, a rationalistic tendency provides 
against possible axiological obstacles by justifying its claim 
for active satisfaction, that is, by connecting this claim 
with some principle or standard which will impart to it 
a certain degree of validity, will raise it above the level 
of a mere subjective impulse. There are many such prin- 
ciples or standards varying as to content, degree of gener- 
ality, objectivity and social importance. It often happens 
that such a standard is just implicitly assumed by the 
subject without any explicit or even conscious realization 
of its nature, but sometimes it is clearly and formally 
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defined and even demonstrated by rational argumentation. 
Explicit or implicit, it is always an actual or potential 
authority to which the tendency can appeal against any 
axiological considerations which may try to impede its 
active expression. 

Thus, in the case of our boy: if he decides to cease 
bothering about the evening party, the principle by which 
he justifies his going to play with his friend on the street 
will probably not be very explicit. Still, he will at least 
throw himself with particular zest into the game, feeling 
that the greater the enjoyment he obtains, the more justi- 
fied his action is from the hedonistic point of view; or he 
will appeal to the standards of social recognition and seek 
praise from his friend for having come to him in spite of 
the axiological obstacle. The factory manager who takes 
up the cause of the striking workmen after inhibition finds 
that his moral standards justify him in keeping to his 
original purpose; further justification may be found in 
social recognition accorded him by his fiancée -and in 
additional proofs that the demands of the workmen are 
righteous. — Both the miners and the mining companies who 
throw upon each other the responsibility for neglecting the 
interests of the public rationalize their tendencies by the 
same principle of social justice, which they each interpret 
differently. 

In the same way the scientist who entrusts the education 
of his son to a stranger justifies his refusal to be diverted 
from intellectual pursuits by emphasizing to himself the 
great importance of intellectual achievement and his ability 
to attain it, in contrast to his lack of pedagogical capacity 
and the consequent wastefulness of using much of his time 
and energy in trying to educate one boy. The general staff 
who doomed a portion of their country to destruction probably 
appealed for justification to the principle of “victory at any 
cost” and to notorious historical examples. The religious 
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man justifies to himself his persistence in performing religious 
rites mechanically by the belief that the slackening of his 
religious interests is only a trial to which God temporarily 
subjects him; and when he has faced and solved the conflict 
between mystical and worldly values by depreciating the 
latter, his religious aspirations appear to him endowed with 
a new validity, and their aim has a new importance. It is 
a well-known observation that every human interest becomes 
more significant and more conscious of its bearing when 
it has reasserted itself after conflict, and that nobody is 
more certain of the righteousness of his cause than a recent 
convert. 
_ Thus, the process of rationalization, alone or combined 
with social sublimation and idealization, plays a great rdéle 
in the development of cultural life, for it deepens the meaning 
of human behavior in every line, raises the level of conscious 
reflection and widens the horizon of axiological possibilities. 
A number of well-known instances illustrate this réle. 
Early cultures show a frequent conflict between active 
expressions of the sexual instinct and magical fear connected 
with many manifestations of sexual life. The victory of 
the instinct has resulte@ in its rationalization in the form 
of positive religious sanctions attached to sexual activities 
(marriage ceremonies, sacral prostitution, etc.) and, later 
on, in the form of the mystical significance given to all 
sexual life, The latter has thus risen far above a mere 
biological function and acquired that deep cultural meaning 
which it possesses in all higher civilizations. Where, on 
the other hand, this conflict took the form of sexual temp- 
tations assailing a person who performs important religious 
activities which demand magical purity, the well-known 
depreciation of sexual life as essentially “evil” permitted 
the religious tendencies to reassert themselves in spite of 
temptations, but had the effect of raising the claim for 
purity from the magical to the properly religious level and 
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turning the desire to avoid all magical contamination by 
material touch into an aspiration to maintain spiritual in- 
dependence with regard to the needs of the flesh. Religion 
has thus come to occupy two inconsistent points of view 
with regard to the sexual impulse. 

In modern times the conflict between the maternal 
instinct and the tendency of the woman to live a personal 
life apart from her family functions has come into promi- 
nence. We can safely assume, however, that it existed long 
ago, though perhaps in a less explicit form. This conclusion 
may be drawn from the fact that in all historical societies 
there were women who did not take upon themselves the 
duties of motherhood, but chose instead either a religious 
life or a looser sexual career, which was often endowed 
with religious significance. An even more radical break 
with the rdle for which woman is biologically fitted is 
indicated by the history of Sappho (which doubtless had 
many parallels), and by the legend of tha Amazons. An 
interesting attempt at “emancipation” made by two Eskimo 
women is mentioned in Mr. Mason’s book on Woman's 
Share in Primitive Culture. 

Supposing that, though direet evidence is naturally 
rare, this conflict in some form or other has been common 
in all more or less civilized societies, and assuming that 
the situations connected with the woman’s personal claims 
have usually had to accomodate themselves to the purposes 
of maternity, we should expect that the maternal instinct 
is not taken for granted in any civilization, but is every- 
where rationalized. And, indeed, this expectation is con- 
firmed by the facts. Wherever ethical reflection exists at 
all, the maternal function is not only socially sublimated 
by being given an institutional form and endowed with 
social approval, but its validity is emphasized by a deduction 
from higher ethical principles, from orders of the divinity 
or from utilitarian considerations — the permanence and 
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development of the gens, the tribe, the nation, or humanity — 
or finally, by the modern argument that it has a positive 
bearing upon the moral development of the mother. 
Where, on the other hand, women have refused to 
sacrifice their personal aspirations to the task of maternity, 
these aspirations have been also ethically rationalized and 
their triumph over inhibition justified in various ways. In 
recent times we have the arguments of Malthusianism, the 
insistence upon the moral right of every conscious being 
to search for self-expression in any line that does not 
directly conflict with the rights of others, Nietzsche’s rea- 
soning that it is absurd to subordinate each generation to 
the interests of the following generation, thus permitting no 
generation to live for its own sake, and many other theories. 
When positive social tendencies inhibited by negative 
social tendencies (emotional antagonism, the fighting impulse, 
the wish for mastery, etc.) reassert themselves after the 
conflict, they undergo a process of rationalization. Indeed, 
the altruistic ethics prevailing in the moral reflection of 
most civilized societies may be considered the result of 
the rationalization of positive social tendencies after their 
victory over negative ones. Its prevalence is due to the 
fact that positive tendencies dominate in the relations 
within the “we-group” — to use Sumner’s terminology — and 
that the most marked feature of social evolution from 
savagery to civilization has been the extension of the limits 
of the “we-group” from the horde or clan to the nation, 
in certain respects to the race, and in a few instances to 
mankind at large. But since in the course of this process 
there have been many cases of reassertion of negative 
tendencies inhibited by positive ones, especially in the 
struggle between the “we-group” and those who at any 
stage are included in the “other groups”, there is no lack 
of reflective ethical rationalization of these tendencies; the 
code of military honor, the class codes of al! aristocracies, 
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the fighting ethics of the modern laboring class, the moral 
standards of militant nationalism (most explicitly and system- 
atically expressed by German thought prior to the war), all 
furnish good illustrations of this process. 

Another important instance of rationalization is that 
which follows a conflict between conservative tendencies 
aiming to preserve traditional beliefs or rules of behavior 
and tendencies which revolt against tradition from the 
point of view of the new problems brought by social evo- 
lution. If these problems are accomodated to tradition 
the rationalization of conservative tendencies is expressed 
in attempts to “interpret” the old beliefs and rules in such 
a way as to show that they always did provide somehow 
for such emergencies as have now arisen; whereas if tradition 
is forced to accomodate itself to the new demands, the 
rationalistic character which the new tendecies have con- 
sequently acquired is manifested in appeals to general 
principles of truth, justice, utility, etc. 

The results of this long analysis of accomodation and 


its effects can be summed up in the following law of 


rationalization. 

LAW 11. Jf the psychological conflict between a present 
action and a virtual action is solved by the accomodation 
of the virtual situation to the present situation, an impulsive 
present tendency becomes rationalistic, i. e., attempts with 
the help of a higher principle to make its claim for satis- 
faction valid against any axiological obstacles. 

Of course, the tendency may have been originally 
rationalistic in some respects; that is, certain possible 
axiological obstacles may have been foreseen and excluded 
in advance. But the fact that nevertheless in the course 
of the action a psychological conflict did arise proves this 
rationalization to have been irrelevant with regard to the 
problem which the tendency had to face. It evidently 
failed to take into account the obstacle which actually did 
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prevent the action from continuing; and with regard to this 
obstacle the tendency was in fact behaving impulsively, 
proceeding to active satisfaction as if no such obstacle 
existed. It must therefore be termed impulsive within the 
limits of the system which our law takes into consideration. 

The full psychological significance of the law of ration- 
alization will perhaps be more clearly realized if the law 
is stated in terms of popular psychology: When an impulse 
reasserts itself after conflict with another impulse, it be- 
comes rational will. 

This statement is in disaccordance with both the older 
intellectualistic and the more recent voluntaristic conceptions. 
The former saw in rational will the very source of psycho- 
logical conflict, which was thought to consist in a mental act 
of the subject who brought various possibilities of action 
together before the tribunal of reason, weighed them by 
rational calculation and selected the most suitable. This 
conception of the conflict has been already discussed and 
rejected because it does not fit the facts. It furthermore 
ignores the empirical origin of rational will, which appears 
always in connection with some conflict and must be con- 
sidered to result from the conflict, unless it be either assumed 
as part of the “original nature of man” — which manifestly 
contradicts everything we know about the evolution of the 
race and the development of the individual — or else 
ascribed a transcendent origin, which would take it beyond 
the proper realm of science. 

Modern voluntaristic psychology: has, indeed, had the 
merit of discovering that conscious will has somehow its 
source in the difficulties which arise in the course of an 
action; but, so far, the conditions of its appearance have 
not been closely defined nor their relations to one another. 
According to the prevailing theory, whenever an impulsive 
activity, instinctive or habitual, is checked by an unexpected 
obstacle, this fact by itself is sufficient to produce at least 
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a rudiment of practical reflection, and, with the appearance 
of the latter, impulse becomes will. This theory ignores 
several important distinctions. 

First of all, it does not take into account the fact that 
there are two different types or rather degrees of reflection 
about activity: reflection about the real conditions with 
which the action has to deal or, more exactly, about its 
practical situation, and reflection about the subject’s own 
ideal act or, more exactly, about the tendency of the action. 
Only the second type of reflection can be associated with 
rational will; the presence of the first type of reflection is 
not sufficient to give the tendency the character of rational 
will, for as long as reflective thought bears only upon the 
conditions of the action, it does not affect the nature of 
the tendency. The latter can remain impulsive, irrational, 
however much reflection and even reasoning may be em- 
ployed concerning the way in which it is to be satisfied, 
provided the very attempt to satisfy it be not put into 
question. Most ingenious methods may be consciously de- 
vised and used to satisfy hunger or the sexual instinct, and 
yet hunger or sexual instinct remains a plain, irrational 
impulse, as long as the desirability of satisfying it is un- 
questioned. Unless the subject considers whether his ten- 
dency should be satisfied or should yield its place to some 
other motive — religious, altruistic or prudential — there 
is no rationalization of this tendency; his reflection remains 
merely an intellectual activity subservient to the main action, 
directed to the solution of its practical problem. 

In what sense, now, can it be true that an obstacle 
is the source of reflection and of rational will? We must 
remember our distinction between technical and axiological 
obstacles. It may be admitted, indeed, that an unexpected 
technical obstacle put in the way of the achievement of 
a certain action does provoke reflective thought; but it 
can be only reflective thought of the first degree, for it 
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concerns only the instrumental conditions of the particular 
action which is being performed and leads to an attempt 
to solve the given practical problem in a new way. It does 
not touch the question whether this problem should be put 
in spite of other impending problems; it does not concern 
the tendency. 

Passing to axiological obstacles, it is clear that their 
very existence depends upon reflection of the first degree. 
The conscious realization of an axiological obstacle requires 
reflective understanding not only of the conditions of the 
present action, but also of those of another virtual action, 
and the consciousness that these conditions in some way 
interfere with each other. Present activity would never be 
checked by a virtual activity if the subject did not know when 
and how the present situation conflicts with a virtual one: 
Only after the existence of an axiological obstacle has been 
already realized and understood does the subject assume 
that reflective and critical point of view with regard to his 
very tendency to achieve the present action which con-~ 
stitutes reflection in the second degree and belongs to the 
essence of the psychological conflict. 

It may, therefore, be assumed that the appearance of 
a technical obstacle originates reflection about the situation, 
but that reflection about the tendency is due to the appear- 
ance of an axiological obstacle. And even this is not 
enough to explain rational will: reflection about the tendency 
is its indispensable condition, but not yet its sufficient 
condition. For, as we know, the psychological conflict has 
two possible issues, and only one of these leads to a ration- 
alization of the act. lf inhibition persists, volition changes 
into emotion, and it would be hardly exact to ascribe the 
features of “will” to a process which results in a cessation 
of the attempt to act. Only in cases of accomodation, 
when a tendency reflectively conscious of itself proceeds 
to its active achievement with a rationally justified self- 
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assertion against possible axiological obstacles, reflection 
about activity gives the latter the character of rational will. 

If the use of this concept be thus limited and an exact 
scientific explanation be given of the facts to which it is 
applied, we believe that some clearness might be introduced 
into the maze of problems connected with it in psychological 
literature. | 
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CHAPTER IV. 


CHANGES OF THE REFLECTED SELF. 


SOCIAL SUBJECTIVATION. 


The reflected self, as we know, is not an indispensable 
element of the social action. It is absent from many 
actions, not only on the lower stage of unreflective be- 
havior, but also, as will be shown presently, on higher 
stages of objective cultural interests. One may safely 
presume, however, that its presence makes a difference to 
the structure of the social action and to the character of 
the social tendency. The first causal problem in this con- 
nection concerns, therefore, the effect produced by the 
introduction of a reflected self into an active system which 
did not contain it before. 

The simplest typical case is that of an individual who, 
while performing a social action, learns or imagines that 
the object of this action has a good or a bad opinion of 
him personally. For instance, a boy who means to ask 
his parents for permission to go out in order to play with 
notoriously “bad” companions on the street hears himself 
praised for keeping only good company. A woman making 
a call sees some acquaintances whispering, and guesses 
that they are spreading evil gossip about her. A man 
about to address a meeting imagines that the assembled 
crowd thinks his exterior ridiculous. A social reformer 
trying to solve a social problem finds that his previous 
activities have earned him a prestige in the eyes of the 
public. In all these instances, the introduction of the 
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reflected self into the action modifies the situation. For 
the boy the opinion of his parents represents a positive 
value upon which the intended association with bad com- 
panions may have a disastrous influence, while, on the 
other hand, this same opinion may prove useful in helping 
him obtain the desired permission. The caller becomes 
conscious that the purpose of her call may be thwarted 
by the gossip which is afloat about her; on the other hand, 
she has now an opportunity to combat it by giving her 
present social circle a better impression of herself or 
a worse opinion of the person who started the gossip. 
The public speaker wonders how far he can overcome by 
his eloquence the prejudice created by his appearance. 
The social reformer sees how to utilize his prestige to 
attain his present purpose; but he also begins to consider 
how the action which he has in mind will influence his 
prestige, whether he will thus preserve and develop or 
weaken and destroy it. In short, the various elements of 
the social situation become in some way connected with 
‘the reflected self; the latter acquires a new significance 
with reference to the situation, and the values involved 
in the situation acquire a new siguificance with reference 
to the self. 

Very instructive in this respect are the frequent instances 
of showing-off and of bashfulness. Here some positive or 
negative appreciation of the subject’s personality is expected 
from either the object of the action or outside observers. 
Genuine showing-off when the subject is really conscious 
of his own reflected self is quite distinct from the simpler 
case (which was discussed in a previous chapter) where 
there is merely the consciousness that the particular action 
performed by the subject is an object of social approval. 
In practical observation the limit is often difficult to draw; 
theoretically, however, it is clear, There is no self-con- 
sciousness in the exact sense of the term if the interest 
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of the subject remains limited to the present action and 
the social approval which it provokes, but only if the re- 
flected self as known from past experiences is in some way 
involved in the present action. Take a boy performing 
a feat of daring and becoming suddenly conscious that 
others observe him. He may be satisfied to win their 
approval by performing his feat well or eventually by repeating 
it: this is mere conformism, But he may perform it as if 
it were a mere trifle in comparison with the other things 
he might do if he had the chance; he may boast of other 
things which he has done or will do, actually try some of 
them, or provoke other boys to equal him in prowess: this 
is clearly more than conformism and manifests a_ well- 
developed consciousness of his own self as an entity trans- 
cending this action. The action is not simply a value by 
itself, as in conformist behavior, but a sign of the value 
of the personality. Similarly in bashfulness: a bashful in- 
dividual is, indeed, afraid that his behavior will be negatively 
viewed by others; but it is not merely the social repression 
of any particular action which he fears. He views any 
real or supposed critical attitude toward even the slightest 
act of his as a misappreciation of his personality; he puts 
his reflective self into every action, wants it to be perfect, 
and continually trembles lest he be misunderstood and his 
acts be construed as meaning something entirely different 
than he intends with regard to his own self. 

Showing-off and bashfulness illustrate also another 
important aspect of the process in question.. The action 
about which the subject becomes self-conscious need not 
be originally a social action; it may be religious worship, 
technical production, economic acquisition, or the satis- 
faction of an elementary necessity like eating, or even 
a simple movement like walking. But this action becomes 
in a sense a social action from the moment in which the 
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reflected self — a social object — is introduced into it; 
the original non-social situation acquires a social meaning 
by being referred to the self. In this respect, indeed, the 
introduction of the reflected seif influences human activities 
in a similar way as social repression and social sublimation: 
it helps extend the sway of social control over such domains 
of individual life as were originally not social, but in the 
widest sense of the term biological. . 

Still another category of cases in which the reflected 
self becomes introduced into the action is found in morally 
self-conscious behavior. This is a higher stage of reflection 
than before; the individual’s view of his own personality 
is no longer a mere reflection of the view which others 
have manifested concerning him, but in some measure at 
least is constructed by himself from the standpoint of some 
personal standard of perfection, although the primary 
foundation remains always the social image. A morally 
scrupulous man refers most of his actions to this reflected 
and reconstructed self, judging them according to the degree 
of moral perfection or imperfection which seems to be 
manifested in their performance or in the very desire to 
perform them. 

The highest stage of subjective reflection is reached 
in the cases of psychological self-analysis, which usually 
develops out of moral self-consciousness but may result. 
from purely intellectual interests. The psychological novel 
of a quarter of a century ago furnishes many instances to 
the point; autobiographies like those of Rousseau, Amiel, 
Bashkirtseff give still better illustrations. Interest in the 
subjective aspect of behavior may dominate over the interest 
in the objective side to such a degres that the subject may 
not care to act overtly at all, but prefer to create purely 
imaginary situations for the purposes of introspection. 

In collective behavior the reflected self also develops 
under the influence of external appreciation. A savage 
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tribe searching for allies in war may find its advances 
contemptuously repulsed by its neighbors because of its 
bad reputation; or, on the contrary, it may discover that 
its alliance is much desired by another tribe which has 
a high opinion of its bravery. The original purpose to win 
allies is thus complicated by the consciousness that the 
group itself is considered by others in the first case an 
- undesirable and in the second case a desirable ally. The 
original situation thus becomes modified: in the first case 
there is the determination to show that the group is worth 
more than its neighbors think, which may be achieved by 
fighting valiantly alone; in the second case the problem is 
‘to put such conditions on the alliance as will safeguard 
the prestige of the group. A social institution launching 
into a new line of activity may meet with public admir~ 
ation of its initiative or, on the contrary, with public re- 
proaches that it is undertaking more than it can properly 
perform. In both cases the opinion of the public intro- 
duces a new problem to which the original purpose becomes 
subordinated: in the first event, that of preserving and 
increasing its prestige by a further extension and recon- 
struction of its plans; in the second, that of revising its 
organization and activities with more regard to reat efficiency. 

Often, on higher stages of cultural development, the 
self-consciousness of the group arises from the inside and 
is due to the reflection of some of its members. Every 
collective action is then regarded not merely with reference 
to its results, but in connection with the total life of the 
collectivity as its most conscious members see it. Such 
a self-conscious group is well illustrated by the modern 
nation, however imperfect or even false theoretically may 
be the view which it holds of itself. 

Generally speaking, therefore, the introduction of the 
reflected self with its powerful axiological significance 
affects more or less the entire structure of the action. In 
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order to determine its réle more exactly, we should note 
the distinction between the effect which the reflected self 
will have on the expected result of the action and the 
influence which the present action will have upon the re- 
flected self. As we have seen above, the good opinion which 
the parents have of their boy’s behavier should help him to 
obtain the coveted permission to go out, whereas the pur- 
pose of the savage tribe to get allies may be thwarted by - 
the fact that its neighbors do not think much of its bravery. 
The reflected self when regarded in this light is merely 
an unexpected assistance or obstacle toward the realization 
of the original purpose, and if its introduction has any im- 
portant effects, these effects can be explained with the help 
of those sociopsychological laws which we have discussed 
before. No essentially new problem is here involved. 

On the other hand, when the subject asks what influence ~ 
the present action will have upon his reflected self, we have 
a different aspect of the question. The boy considers how 
the opinion of his parents about him will change, if they 
learn that. he has gone to play with “bad boys”. The social 
reformer begins to think whether and how his present in- 
itiative will affect his prestige. Both the individual who 
“shows off” and the one who bashfully seeks to avoid public 
notice think of the conclusions the public will draw from 
the action they mean to perform: the first is hopeful that 
the conclusion will be highly favorabie, the second /fears 
that he will fail to provoke appreciation or will be mis-~ 
understood. The savage tribe may reflect whether the 
present situation can have any effect upon its standing 
among its neighbors: whether, for instance, if it stopped 
searching for alliances and decided to fight unassisted, 
this standing would not be raised. ee 

Here, as we see, the reflected self becomes a new 
center for the situation: or, rather, the original object of 
the action together with the whole situation begins to gra- 
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vitate toward and center around the self. The social 
reformer does not cease to be interested, say, in the 
working classes for the benefit of whom he initiates his 
plan of reform; and yet the working classes and the whole 
plan of reform are also referred to his reflected self. The 
vainglorious and the bashful may both really wish to do 
a certain objective action for its own sake; and yet, at 
the same time they cannot help viewing the probable effect 
which this action will produce upon the public’s opinion 
of themselves. The morally self-conscious man considers 
how his moral perfection is affected by every step he takes, 
and this reference to the moral self combines with the 
objective social interest which any situation may possess 
for him. For morbid introspection objective situations may 
even lose most of their significance, their interest de- 
pending entirely on their subjective bearing. Similarly, 
the self-conscious nation may come to consider every ex~ 
ternal and internal situation as important only with reference 
to its own fame and greatness. 

Such a complex situation in which the reflected self is a 
central or dominant element may be called ego-centric. In the 
very measure in which a situation becomes ego-centric, the 
tendency corresponding to this situation undergoes an obvious 
change, which can be characterized by saying that the ten- 
dency becomes self-seeking. The term “egotistic’” might 
be used, perhaps, if it did not have somewhat different 
associations acquired in the past, particularly if Spencer 
had not explicitly distinguished “egotistic sentiments” as a 
different class from the “‘ego-altruistic sentiments” which cor- 
respond mainly to the very category we are discussing now. 

A self-seeking tendency is one which purposes to solve 
a given situation in such a way as to influence through it 
the reflected self; that is, which treats the objective pur- 
pose of the given action as instrumental for the achievement 
of a subjective purpose connected with the agent's own 
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personal or collective existence as viewed by himself and 
by others. The caller who finds gossip about her afloat 
tends to utilize her call for the purposes of vindicating her 
good fame. The social reformer who realizes that his 
present initiative will have an effect upon his acquired 
prestige tends to lay his plan of action in such a way as 
to avoid any lowering and, instead, to improve still further 
his standing in the comunity. The vainglorius and bashful 
are alike conscious that the public will judge them by their 
performances, and both types interpret the situation in an 
exaggerated way; ascribing to their personal image in the 
eyes of the public more social significance than it actually 
possesses, they keep this image in mind during the entire 
performance and aim primarily to make it as perfect as 
possible. Under the influence of this inclination the intrinsic 
purpose of the performance becomes a mere instrument 
for the reflected self; it loses its own significance and is 
very likely to fail precisely because attention is deflected 
from the activity itself to the personal meaning of success. 
Similarly, the morally self-conscious man, realizing that the 
action he wishes to achieve, besides its objective conse- 
quences, will have significance for his moral purity, tends 
to make it conform with his standards of personal morality 
and to subordinate to this consideration the matter of its 
bearing upon social or cultural objects. The radical expres- 
sion of this tendency in found in the well-known self-right- 
eousness of the ethical Pharisee. The self-analyst, in~ 
terested in the thoughts, feelings, emotions and volitions 
which a given situation provokes in himself, is inclined to 
treat the situation rather as an instrument for psychological 
experimentation than as a practical problem to be solved, 
and may even go as far as to construct situations especially 
for the purpose of studying his subjective reaction to them. 

A social group which realizes the bearing a certain 
collective activity has upon its standing among others tends 
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to modify, to provoke or to suppress social problems with 
regard to the improvement of this standing. There are also 
frequent cases when a group organized for certain objective 
cultural purposes — religious, intellectual, educational, in- 
dustrial, political — after becoming conscious of the effect 
which the pursuit of these purposes has upon the increase 
of its membership, the development of its organization and 
the growth of its coherence, adapts this pursuit to the 
ideal of collective power, external prestige and internal 
solidarity, drops such aims as seem dangerous to its own 
existence and progress, and adopts new aims which are 
expected to foster its collective life. Sometimes this self- 
seeking character of its predominant tendency makes it 
forget entirely the original purpose for which it was formed, 
and self-aggrandizement becomes explicitly formulated as 
the very reason of its existence.! 

How far this self-seeking character of the tendency 
will manifest itself in action depends in each particular 
case on the total concrete situation, that is, on all the 
relations which the subject finds between its various ele~ 
ments, and on the significance which each of these elements 
possesses for him. The situation always becomes ego-centric 
when the reflected self is introduced into it, for this is 
what is meant by its introduction; but the connection which 
binds the original elements with one another may still remain 
more important practically than the new connection estab- 
lished between each and all of them and the reflected 
self. The influence to be exerted upon the original object 
may remain the fundamental problem in the subject’s eyes 
rather than the modification which he tends to produce in 
his reflected self, and thus the adaptation of the original 
purpose to the new personal purpose may have only slight 
practical consequences. The boy, though conscious that 


1 See Thomas and Znaniecki, The Polish Peasant, Vol. V, p. 141, 
for example of the “Polish Alma Mater” in Chicago. 
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his playing with bad boys, if discovered, will affect negati- 
vely his parents’ opinion of him, may still decide to go 
and play, hoping or planning to conceal his misdemeanor 
efficiently. The social reformer, though realizing that the 
action he undertakes is apt to weaken his social prestige, 
may still be too much interested in the objective results of 
this action to drop it entirely, and the self-seeking tendency 
will perhaps express itself only in some attempt to explain 
and to justify his intentions in the eyes of his admirers. 

Furthermore, the growth of a self-seeking tendency 
may be counteracted by the opposite process, when 
together with or after the introduction of the reflected 
self into the situation another element is introduced which 
gives a new and unexpected importance to the objective 
side of the action. For instance, the bashful person may 
be faced with a sudden critical development of a situation 
which, by putting a claim on his professional ability or 
his physical courage, makes him “forget himself” for the 
time being. We shall return to this problem presently. 

These reservations were indispensable in order to 
explain apparent deviations and thus to remove in advance 
any doubts concerning the generality of the law, which 
must be formulated now and which we term the law of 
social subjectivation. 

LAW 12. If in an action the situation becomes ego- 
centric through the introduction of the reflected self, the 
tendency becomes self-~seeking. 

Or, in popular words: When the subject begins to think 
of himself in connection with his action, he tends to sub- 
ordinate this action to some purpose affecting his social 
personality. 

It is hardly possible to over-estimate the role which 
the process of social subjectivation plays in social life. 
To this process must be ascribed every appearance of 
each of those tendencies which involve a conscious 
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comparison by the subject of his own person with other 
persons, such as the desire for recognition, modesty, the 
wish for mastery, the desire for subordination, pride, hu- 
mility, with all their variations. We know how important 
these tendencies are for social organization and control. 
What specific kind of self-seeking tendency will appear 
in any case depends, first, on the original tendency from 
which it develops; secondly, on the specific nature of the 
reflected self around which the original situation becomes 
centered. Thus, if an individual who wishes to induce 
another individual to cooperate with him for a common end 
realizes that his own person is viewed by this other indi- 
vidual with admiration, the self-seeking tendency which 
appears will be different from what it would be if he saw 
himself regarded with derision. If, on the other hand, he 
does not want to provoke cooperation but to thwart some 
purpose of the other individual, still a different self-seek- 
ing tendency will appear. It would lead us too far if we 
attempted to follow all the possible variations of causes 
and effects; it is enough for the moment to have ascer- 
tained generally that in every case in which any situation 
whatever becomes ego-centric, some one of the many va- 
ried self-~seeking tendencies is bound to appear. 
Furthermore, the process of social subjectivation lies 
at the root of every personal or collective ideal of self- 
development. Such an ideal, when it is not a practically 
powerless mental construction but an actual principle of 
behavior, implies a conscious convergence of activities toward 
the self, a subjective significance superadded to the objective 
bearing of every action. The self of the individual or group 
is realized only in and through actions, each of which 
deals with some object other than the self: the social 
self is realized through actions which have other human 
beings, real or imaginary, as their primary objects; the 
intellectual self through actions which deal with intellectual 
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values; the physical self through actions manipulating material 
objects; and so on. To make these actions serve not 
only the objective purposes — social, intellectual, mate- 
rial — by which they are characterized but also the pur- 
pose of self-development, they must be consciously organ-~ 
ized from the point of view of the image of a future 
personal or collective self which the subject wishes to 
approach gradually, by making each new action more like 
what in his eyes the actions of this ideal self should be. 
This means that the subject must subjectivate every action 
while planning or performing it, as we have seen the 
morally self-conscious subject does do. By systematizing 
this procedure with the help of theoretic reflection, a re- 
flective technique of self-develoment has been created by 
moralists and religious reformers. 

Finally, the very concept of a psychological ego which 
has been so predominant in philosophy and to which psy~ 
chology as a science owes its origin could hardly have 
appeared in human thought without the process of social 
subjectivation. The reflected self alone is not the psy-~- 
chological ego: it is a social object, though an object 
endowed with a particular axiological character and with 
other features which make it unique in the sphere of ex- 
perience of each subject. It is by referring his own activities 
to this unique social object, by distinguishing between their 
bearing upon other objects and their bearing upon his own 
reflected self that the subject learns to view his personality 
as something which contains the subjective elements of his 
behavior in contrast to its objective elements, i, €., as some~ 
thing psychological. 


SOCIAL OBJECTIVATION. 


The opposite process, which we call social objectivation, 
begins with the removal of the reflected ,self from a sit- 
uation which it dominated. The effect of this removal is 
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a change of the tendency, which we are now bound to 
investigate. 

The removal of the reflected self from a situation 
simply means that the connection which in the eyes of the 
subject existed between his self and other elements of 
this situation becomes severed, that the given action loses 
its former bearing upon his personality as viewed by others 
and by himself. This may happen for various reasons which 
will be best ascertained by quoting a number of empirical 
instances. 

A boy wishes to gain recognition by getting a good 
school report. He finds that in order to achieve this purpose 
he must comply with certain intellectual standards which 
are the same for everybody and consequently appear as 
impersonal, having no reference to his individuality. When 
he subordinates himself to these standards and learns his 
lesson, his action is part of the whole plan originally instru- 
mental for his personal purpose; but he sees that within 
the limits of this action there is no place for the reflected 
self. The intellectual problem must be put and solved on 
its own merits; otherwise its solution will be inadequate 
for the original purpose, as the boy is apt to discover if, 
instead of complying with the objective demands of know- 
ledge, he relies for his report on personal factors, such 
as flattering the teacher, showing off scraps of useless 
information, profiting of the help of his neighbors, playing 
on the sympathetic feelings of the teacher. The intellectual 
action is a closed system which enters into the composition 
of a wider system, but has a structure of its own from 
which the reflected self must be excluded. 

A savage would like to be the leader of a military 
expedition which his tribe is about to undertake. This 
desire concerns especially his reflected self, and in so far 
as the present situation is already defined, the result will 
depend directly on the character which the reflected self 

18 
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already possesses: in a word, he will be elected leader 
only if he has the necessary prestige. But suppose he is 
a young man who has not yet had the time to acquire 
prestige: his ambition of becoming a leader cannot be ~ 
satisfied until this essential condition has been fulfilled. 
Military prestige, however, can be acquired only by real 
achievements in the field, and such achievements are stand- 
ardized impersonally in the military tradition of the tribe. 
In order to gain prestige, therefore, the young man must 
perform actions in which his reflected self plays no part 
whatever, for they are purely objective in their bearing. 
Of course, in intervals between such actions he may re- — 
member the ultimate purpose for which he is performing 
them and picture himself acclaimed as a hero; but this 
picture has no real connection with the military problems 
which his actions must solve, or rather should have no 
connection. lf he lets the thought of his own self actually 
interfere with his military performances, he is likely to fail, 
either because his attention will be distracted from the 
problem at hand, or because his courage will ooze away. 
The more he is able to “forget himself” during his feats 
of strength, the better these feats will be performed. 

A mechanician wishes to advance to a higher position 
in his factory. He may, of course, use various methods 
of personal approach to his superiors; but if the organiza- 
tion and division of labor in the factory is properly stand- 
ardized, he will have to show technical efficiency of an 
entirely impersonal type, which requires a complete absorp-~ 
tion in the task at hand and the exclusion of subjective 
considerations from the technical action as such. 

In these examples the elimination of the reflected self 
from some active system is forced upon the subject by the 
preexisting impersonal standardization of this system, which 
has been imposed by society as a condition of the realization 
of subjective purposes. But the necessity of excluding 
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the reflected self from a limited situation may be realized 
more or less clearly by the subject without any social 
pressure, as is shown frequently in the histories of technical 
invention, of artistic and theoretic production, and of moral 
initiative. An interesting intermediary stage is illustrated 
by the instance quoted by Mason: “Captain Spicer, a whaler, 
who mingled with the Eskimo, told the writer that they 
often make invention a part of their sport. They go out 
to certain difficult places, and, having imagined themseves 
in certain straits, they compare notes as to what each one 
would do. They actually make experiments, setting one 
another problems of invention”. ? 

In this instance, a new objective achievement was, of 
course, as in all sport involving rivalry, a way of gaining 
personal recognition; but the interest centered in the common 
objective problem, the personal solution of which could be 
graded objectively. If. we imagined an instance in which 
recognition was attached, as in the case here quoted, to 
the solution of any technical problem, but instead of direct 
social stimulus in the form of the presence of others during 
the solution, the subject were stimulated only indirectly 
by the expectation of the praise of his fellows at a later time, 
we should have the case of a spontaneously impersonal 
definition of the situation arising out of personal motives. 

In any case, if any individual wishes to gain personal 
ascendancy by solving a difficulty which others have found 
insoluble, he can do it only on the condition of forgetting 
for the time all personal interest he may have in the solution 
and working upon the problem for its own sake. Only by 
doing this can he reach a solution which others will accept and 
which will earn him the ascendency he ultimately aims at. 

The same is, of course, true in art. When the spon- 
taneous artistic production of the primary stage of aesthetic 
life becomes professionalized, personal motives are bound 

1 The Origins of Inyention, p..23. 
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to actuate those individuals who specialize in this line. But 
every artistic work or performance means to express some- 
thing which in its intrinsic significance has no particular 
connection with the person of the agent or the performer — 
even a dance or a song in its appeal to the public bases 
itself on impersonal features. In order to have this intrinsic 
significance understood and the performance approved by 
others, the artist must exclude personal consideration from 
the aesthetic situation as such, must make it stand on its 
own merits, so to speak: the action as a whole may be 
subservient to his self, but considerations bearing upon the 
self have no place in its internal structure. On higher 
stages of artistic activity, particularly in painting, sculpture 
and architecture, this exclusion of the self is still more 
indispensable and becomes emphatically an essential con- 
dition of making an appeal to others, of having one’s ac~ 
tivity understood and appreciated, and thus provoking that 
very recognition of the artist’s self which may still be one 
of the motives, if not the ultimate motive, of his aesthetic 
production as a whole. If in some domains of art, such 
as lyrical poetry and certain varieties of music, the artist's 
personality remains in the foreground, it is only under the 
condition that it express features which are not purely in~ 
dividual but typical, so that each reader or listener may 
find his own self mirrored in it. 

Take the example of theoretic activity. It is very 
probable that in its earliest stages explicit and conscious 
theoretic thinking is closely connected with social motives, 
in particular with attempts of persuading somebody else to 
accept a course of action which the subject has devised. 
Now, the early argument is in a large measure a personal 
argument: initiative, personal prestige, compulsion, emotional 
appeal, etc. have more power and play a greater réle than 
rational considerations. But when prestige is lacking, or there 
are rival claims of leadership, or the practical situation 
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is protracted and uncertain, or the number of people to 
be swayed by persuasion is large and varied, the person- 
ality of the subject becomes excluded from the argument, 
and theoretic activities of observation, analysis, generaliz- 
ation, demonstration have to be carried on impersonally in 
order to have a more lasting and a wider influence. And 
there comes a time in the development of intellectual! life 
when the exclusion of the ego is socially treated as an 
essential condition of theoretic efficiency. This has even 
gone so far as to make personal disputation a bit discredit- 
able. A theoretic achievement should stand abstracted 
from the subject who has accomplished it, and should be 
brought into connection with the achievements of others 
on purely rational grounds without the necessity of any 
social relations between the personalities of the authors. 

Even in the social domain the subject is often forced 
to exclude his reflected self from a situation when he 
wishes his activity to affect many people permanently. 
Thus, in an enlightened society a political leader or 
a social reformer can reach and preserve a wide and 
stable influence only if he succeeds in demonstrating to 
others his disinterestedness, that is, in showing that the 
situations which he creates in the course of his public life 
aré not ego-centric and that considerations of weaith, 
power, fame do not play any decisive part in his behavior, 
do not modify in any way his plans for the public welfare. 

In short, as we see, the subject must exclude his 
reflected self from every situation which he wants others 
to accept whenever their acceptance is not assured by the 
particular social bonds which connect him with them, but 
must be claimed for the situation on the merit of the 
values involved in it. 

Now, what is the effect of this exclusion of the 
reflected self upon the subject’s tendency, which was, as 
always in an ego-centric situation, more or less self-seeking? 
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The examples here quoted permit us to determine 
this effect. The schoolboy who must learn his lessons to 
set a good report, the savage who must perform a deter- 
mined military feat to gain prestige and thus become 
a leader, the mechanician who has to show efficiency in 
factory work in order to obtain a better personal position 
all find themselves compelled to act temporarily in a way 
which will make their actions follow some objective model. 
This model has been socially stabilized and is applicable 
to an indefinite number of actions of various social subjects; 
therefore, it bears no reference to the personal purposes 
of any particular individual as such, nor does it take into 
account any concrete social situation as a particular subject 
may view it. It does not allow for any personal meanings 
of the values involved; the relations between these values 
are settled by a purely objective scheme which the subject 
must follow, if he wishes to make the action, once performed 
serve his personal aims. The original tendency to ge 
recognition, military prestige or a higher personal position 
does not by any means disappear; it remains in the back- 
ground as the primary motive force of his behavior. But 
alongside with this tendency and in subservience to it 
there appears another tendency, deprived of all bearing © 
upon the reflected self, deprived even of special reference 
to those social values which were connected with the 
reflected self in the original situation. It is a tendency 
to do an action in accordance with the objective model, 
to achieve something which will be objectively.valid when  — 
judged from the standpoint of the standards which the 4 
established scheme implies. It is thus an_ intellectual 
tendency to “learn lessons”, that is, to reconstruct a certain 
fragment of an objective system of science; or a social 
tendency to perform a standardized military feat for the 
benefit of one’s group; or a technical tendency to do a — 
certain standardized piece of organized industrial production, 
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In other cases where the scheme of the action to be 
performed is not ready in advance to be imposed upon 
the individual, the effect is nevertheless similar, for the 
subject is conscious of the existence or the need of 
certain objective standards with which his action, even if 
relatively new, will have to be in agreement. The Eskimo 
who in the game of inventiveness attempts to solve a 
hypothetical situation knows that he faces an objective, 
super-individual technical problem whose solution must 
gain the approval of his fellows by being in accordance 
with the standards which they believe to represent the 
highest technical efficiency under the given circumstances 
with the given materials and instruments. The artist 
knows or learns by experience that his performance or 
his work in order to appeal to others must possess certain 
characteristics which are either an application of preexisting 
-aesthetic standards or else introduce a new kind of ob- 
jective aesthetic validity which will become a new standard, 
and he tends to achieve what appears to him as the 
degree of aesthetic perfection demanded by his milieu. 

Likewise, the theorist who wishes his views to be 
accepted by others apart from the influence which any 
personal prestige of his may exercise upon their minds 
realizes the need of organizing them logically and present- 
ing them in a form which will satisfy those demands for 
sufficient reason and logical consistency which others 
implicitly or explicitly apply to any theory which claims 
their acceptance on objective, impersonal grounds. These 
logical standards may not be conscious, but they develop 
out of the very clash of opinions, and the individual 
desirous that his opinion should gain the upper hand aims 
not merely to equal, but to overcome rival opinions by 
the stability of his theoretic foundation and the coherence 
of his argumentative structure. Thus, he contributes to 
raise the standards and brings them to clearer consciousness. 
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Similarly, the socially active person, on seeing that 
the efficiency of his action depends upon the belief of 
his milieu in his personal disinterestedness and _ integrity, 
will try to make his’ behavior at least outwardly express 
certain ethical norms. And since in some fields of social 
competition each individual must rival the ethical level 
of others, those norms are apt to grow higher and to 
become more conscious in the very measure in which 
society actually applies them in determining the relative 
influence of its leading personalities. To this must be 
added the process so interestingly described by Mr. Ross,* 
the process of reciprocal moral criticism, in. which each 
individual puts the highest possible moral requirements 
on the behavior of others, and thus helps keep the nominal 
moral standards of the group much above the moral level 
of the actual behavior of its members. There develops 
an objective interest in moral perfection as such apart from 
personal purposes. 

Generally speaking, therefore, the removal of the re~ 
flected self from a closed action subservient to an originally 
self-seeking action leads to the appearance within this 
closed action of an objective cultural interest, as we may 
call a tendency to achieve something that will have ob- 
jective validity when judged by definite standards of per- 
fection. The choice of these standards may vary with the 
variations of the socio-psychological conditions in which 
the action is performed; but their nature depends primarily 
upon the objective character of that domain of culture 
with which this action has to deal. They are, in other 
words, not socio-psychological, but technical, economic, 
aesthetic, theoretic, moral, political, religious standards. 
The cultural interest of the subject leads him to some 
objective field of culture, makes him participate in a cul- 
tural system whose structure is super-individual and in 
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most cases also super-collective, that is, independent of 
the particular community to which he belongs. - 

This process may be called social objectivation, and 
its law may by stated in the following terms: 

LAW 13. If from a situation subservient to a self- 
seeking activity the reflected self is excluded, the tendency 
of this situation becomes a cultural interest. 

The evolution of tendencies does not end at this stage 
of objectivation. The new tendency may find difficulties 
in its way which force it to become modified, to develop, 
to have other impersonal tendencies, other cultural interests 
added to it as auxiliary forces. Thus, on the one hand, 
the final satisfaction of the original self-seeking tendency 
may be postponed almost indefinitely, and on the other 
hand the impersonal cultural interests may become more 
numerous, independent and absorbing. A cultural interest 
which was at first only subsidiary to personal, ego~-centric 
purposes often begins in fact to predominate in the active 
life of a given individual. Finally, in a conflict between 
a self-seeking tendency and an objective cultural interest, 
the latter may prove vital enough to maintain itself and to 
inhibit the former. 

No need to emphasize the tremendous historical im- 
portance of this process of objectivation. It is perfectly 
clear that no higher cultural life would be possible if there 
were no interest in achieving objectively valid results; in 
other words, if the subject were unable to forget himself 
and his actual contact with the concrete social milieu for 
the time of performing a certain cultural action and, instead, 
to become absorbed in the detached and_ standardized 
bearing of this action upon a sphere of impersonal objects 
and connections. The only question which arises here is 
whether social objectivation is the unique or even the main 
source of cultural interests. For the common supposition 
is that cultural interests arise rather out of primary, a-social 
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human needs whose satisfaction demands objective achieve- 
ment. The development of technique is thus supposed 
to be due to the fact that the quest for food or shelter 
forces man to face problems of modification of thé material 
environment whose solution is possible only with the help 
of instruments; consequently, “necessity” becomes “the 
mother of invention”. Theoretic interests are presumed to 
originate and to develop under the direct influence of 
unexpected obstacles arising in the way of instinct or 
habit; aesthetic interests are traced back to play, and so 
on. Of course, no reflected self is involved in the quest 
for food or shelter, in the intellectual comprehension of 
the new situation produced by an obstacle, or in spon- 
taneous animal play. 

It would be vain to deny that the satisfaction of needs 
forms the primary background of all objective achievements, 
even though the connection between a certain variety of 
needs and a specific kind of objective production is not 
always as definite as assumed in popular theories. Even 
in those examples of social objectivation we have quoted 
it is clear that the capacity of an individual performance 
or product to serve certain human needs is ultimately im- 
plied in its acceptance by others. The technical invention, 
the military feat, the work of art, the theory would not 
appeal to other members of the agent’s group if they could 
not be utilized directly or indirectly to solve some vital 
problems. But we believe that scacial objectivation is an 
indispensable stage of the process in which the interest of 
the subject is drawn from the needs which the objective 
achievement helps satisfy to the objective aspect and in- 
trinsic validity of this achievement as such. 

As long as a certain active modification of objective 
data is subservient to an actual biological need of the 
subject, success in satisfying the need — actual, concrete, 
practical success — is the only measure of value which 
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can be applied to this modification. Picking up or shaping 
a technical instrument to help a present food~quest,. solving 
by theoretic reflection an unexpected practical problem are 
indeed objective achievements; but the only thing that 
matters about them is the ultimate relation of their results 
to the subjective purposes for which they have been devised. 
They are neither valued for themselves nor appreciated 
according to their bearing upon the objective world, but 
their entire meaning is exhausted in the subjective use to 
which their products will be put. There is, and can be, 
no interest in their intrinsic, objective perfection as long 
as they are auxiliary to the satisfaction of the need. 

This does not mean that every activity must have 
originally a biological end outside of its own performance 
to which it is subjected. In play the activity itself is its 
own biological end, and is performed for its own sake. 
But play does not imply any criteria of achievement. As soon 
as such criteria are admitted, activity ceases to be mere 
play and becomes serious business. As serious business 
means primarily, for every human being, satisfaction of needs, 
it is evident that some powerful “drive” must have been 
necessary in order to give and to preserve a serious and 
important character to activities which have no direct con- 
nection with any actual biological need of the agent: the 
substitution of standards of objective perfection for criteria 
of subjective success and the imposition of such standards 
upon natural play surely required a different factor than 
any which could be furnished by the agent’s life. This 
drive, this non-biological factor could be found only in social 
intercourse, as is shown by an investigation of human activ- 
ities in societes on various stages of cultural development. 

In a sense, social sublimation is sufficient to produce 
a certain interest in an action, independent of the need 
which the latter serves. A socially approved action is 
a value in the eyes of the subject quite apart from its 
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significance as leading to an ulterior purpose — hedonistic, 
economic, or whatever it may be. And this kind of valua- 
tion, as we know, can develop very early, since children 
and even animals show themselves susceptible to the social 
approval of their behavior. But still sublimation does not 
develop the desire to achieve validity and perfection. An 
action may be socially sublimated such as it is, without 
any demand for its improvement; even when a model © 
scheme is set for its performance, the scheme may be 
entirely indifferent to the bearing of the action upon any 
part of the objective world, and imply merely the wish of 
the agent’s milieu that the action be similar to other 
actions already approved. 
This is typically represented in social custom. Customary 
activities are socially sublimated and schematized activities; 
and yet they involve no standards except the very fact of 
customary repetition. There is no idea of objective validity 
to which a customary performance is subjected, no intrinsic 
perfection to which it tends. Marriage customs, table man- 
ners, magical and religious performances, settled ways of 
production, in so far as accepted without critical reflection, 
are approved by the group members simply because they 
have “always” been folloved by the group; no other reason 
is demanded for their being such as they are, nor is there 
any need of justification by any other standards — as long | 
as the custom remains vital and generally recognized. 
This does not conflict with Sumner’s assumption that 
folkways are the result of agglomerated experiences of 
the utility of certain actions. Customs are the outcome 
of the social sublimation of actions originally subservient 
to the satisfaction of needs. It is usually true that in 
consequence of the method of trial and error certain kinds 
of actions relatively more successful than others become 
more generally performed in a given group. And it is a 
fact that on lower stages of social life the more generally 
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performed actions, those in which an individual by imitating 
others achieves a success similar to theirs, are also those 
which the group mostly sublimates, whereas an original 
variation of the usual behavior is more likely to meet at 
first with social repression. Thus the sanction of custom is 
attached to activities which have already become common 
hrough trial and error and individual imitation. The point 
is only that this sanction adds a new feature to them, that 
it makes them valued for their own sake, not for the sake 
of their results. 

Therefore, although social sublimation makes the action 
in the subject’s eyes relatively independent of biological 
purposes, still there is no direct passage from socially 
sublimated customary behavior to cultural interest in activ~ 
ities standardized with regard to their objective validity. 
On the contrary, it is by deviating from customary behavior 
that standards of objective validity are reached; they are 
the work of reformers who subject custom to criticism from 
the point of view of the intrinsic perfection of objective 
results. These standards may in turn receive a_ social 
sanction after they have been more or less generally 
accepted; but then they are collective norms, not customs. 
The collective norm does not demand that the individual 
should repeat the same action which others have performed 
before or are performing now, only that his action should 
be at least -as perfect in its way as actions of the same 
category which others have performed or are performing. 
For instance, custom in primitive societies requires that 
the mother should purify herself ritually after childbirth; and 
that the making of weapons should proceed according to a 
definite scheme and be accompanied by certain magical cere- 
monies and incantations. Compare with these the collective 
norms which in civilized societies demand that the mother 
should educate her child up to the standards prevailing in 
the given society, leaving her a range of free choice as 
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to the ways by which this result may be obtained, and the 
technical norms which a worker or an organized group of 
workers follow when they try to produce an article of the 
highest known quality by the most efficient and most 
economical means they can devise, even if these means 
should differ from those usually employed. 

Back of all cultural interests we find, especially in 
savages and in children, the desire to excel over one’s 
fellows or at least to equal them. This superiority or 
equality may be desired for the sake of the social recognition 
it brings or for other purposes which it is expected to foster, 
In any cases it implies subjectivation by which an activity 
that was originally performed as play, as a means to satisfy 
some subjective need, or in order to comply with custom 
becomes performed in view of the reflected self in order 
to raise one’s social standing. Then, and only then, when 
the subject begins to feel the necessity of not merely 
doing something, but of doing it as well or better than 
others, his activity becomes standardized in accordance or 
in competition with the standards of achievement recognized 
by his milieu, and the way is open for the development 
of genuine cultural interests. 

In short, in order to pass from mere satisfaction of 
needs or social conformism to creative aspirations in any 
field of culture — technique, economics, science, art, 
religion, education, social reformation, political organization 
— man must pass the intermediary stages of subjectivation 
- and objectivation, first subordinate his purposes to his 
reflected self and then eliminate the latter. The reflected 
self is the necessary stepping-stone on the way from animal 
life or mere uniformity in social behavior to any kind of 
disinterested cultural achievement — but it is merely a 
stepping-stone. , 

Cf course, it often happens that the reflected self, 
after having once been eliminated, is reintroduced again 
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into some field of disinterested cultural activity. Subjectivation 
then no longer means progression from animal to cultural 
life, but, on the contrary, regression to a stage below. 
Still, if the standards of an activity thus subjectivated 
remain high and achievement difficult, such a regression 
is apt to be merely temporary. It remains permanent only 
if the subject no longer needs to aim at prefection in the 
given field, but can reach or maintain social recognition 
without any new creative efforts. This is illustrated in the 
frequent failure of the successful man to keep up the level 
of that productive activity to which he owes his success. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 


EXTENSION OF STANDPOINT TO ALL PSYCHOLOGY. 


The present investigation has not by any means reached 
its end. There remain a number of socio-psychological changes 
which we have not yet succeeded in subordinating to causal 
laws or even in reducing to their simplest form. For in~- 
stance, the very important problems of the individualization 
and the socialization of tendencies are still unsolved. It 
seems that they are in some way connected with changes 
of the reflected self — a personal self being substituted 
for a collective self, or vice versa — but the materials 
illustrating these processes are so multiple and varied, and 
the problems themselves have been so obscured by ethical 
and political discussions that we do not yet see any clear 
and exact way of stating and solving them. Many other 
complex processes call for analysis and causal explanation; 
perhaps we shall be able to study them some later time. 
Meanwhile, the results already reached permit us to draw 
several conclusions of a general psychological and even 
philosophical character. 

One common feature of the socio-psychological pro~ 
cesses must have already struck the reader: it is that, 
corresponding to each kind of change, there may be found 
a change in the contrary direction; and thus every social- 
psychological laws has its counterpart. The only seeming 
exception is the process of generalization; but the fact 
that we have not succeeded in formulating any “law of 
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particularization” expressing changes from a tendency bearing 
upon social concepts to a tendency bearing upon particular 
concrete social objects does not prove that there are no 
such changes. On the contrary, their existence seems 
manifest from the observation of cases, by no means rare, 
in which the social horizon of an individual who in his 
youth was full of general, even if vague, humanitarian 
interests and aspirations, becomes reduced at a more 
advanced age to the concrete circle of his acquaintances, 
friends and enemies. But it is not quite easy to determine 
exactly the nature of this change and explain it. In any 
case, there are enough data on which to base a principle 
expressing this duality of socio-psychological changes. 

On superficial reflection one might be inclined to 
speak by analogy with physical and natural sciences of 
a general reversibility under changed conditions of the 
processes of our field. Stabilization may be followed by 
mobilization, idealization by sensualization, subjectivation 
by objectivation, and vice versa; and at first sight it may 
seem that these correspond in a general way to such 
reversible processes as the change from heat into motion 
and from motion into heat (barring the irreversible quan- 
titative loss through dissipation, which is not an essential 
feature of either change, but a separate process), and the 
assimilation of energy by an organism alternating its ex- 
-penditure (again barring the irreversible process of aging, 
which is not implied either in assimilation or in expenditure). 
Yet on closer investigation, this assumption proves a fallacy. 
Within the same closed system of action a changed ten~ 
dency can never become again what it originally was; 
each socio-psychological process is irreversible in its very 
essence. For a change of the tendency involves an entire 
reconstruction of the whole action of which it is a part: 
thus, the next change always occurs within a different 
system, and its results cannot be a mere return to the 
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tendency with which the preceding change started. For 
instance, if we idealize a friend during his absence our 
desire for response may undergo a process of sensualization 
after his return; but the result will be a different attitude 
than the one which preceded his departure, though also 
relatively sensualistic. In the cases of subjectivation and 
objectivation discussed in the preceding chapter this 


irreversibility is very manifest; for, as we have seen, when — 


the evolution starts by subjectivating a tendency to satisfy 
personal needs and leads to the objectivation of the 
subjectivated tendency, the result is not a return to the 
original tendency, but a new tendency, a cultural in~- 
terest. 

What the facts which we have studied actually do 
suggest is a kind of polarity in all socio-psychological 
becoming. There seem to be two opposite limits, two poles 
between which all active changes oscillate. For every type 
of socio-psychological processes there is a corresponding 
type of processes going in the opposite direction. 

This principle of polarization, as it may be called, does 
not seem limited to the social field; it appears to extend 
over the entire domain of conscious life. [t would be too 
bold, however, to assume this otherwise than hypothetically 
at the present stage of our research. We may merely no- 
tice that there are several kinds of polarity in conscious 
life. There is the one which expresses itself in the oppo~ 
sition of positive and negative values—pleasant and un- 
pleasant, useful or harmful, good and evil, beautiful and 
ugly, true and false, sacred and impure. There is the 
polarity of progress and regression; the continual use of 
these concepts by men suggests that the human mind 
is conscious of two contrary ways in which its evolution 
may go on. We cannot go further into these matters, nor 
decide without further investigation what is their significance 
for the understanding of conscious becoming, 
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How far is it possible altogether to extend the results 
and methods of our investigation beyond the limits of spe- 
cifically social activities, either to other special fields like 
psychology of religion, psychology of art, psychology of 
knowledge, etc., or to the domain of general psychology, 
whatever this domain may include? 

In going over the various laws formulated in this study, 
it will be noticed that they are not all in equal measure 
dependent on the specifically social character of the actions 
upon which they bear. While social repression and social 
sublimation, subjectivation and objectivation are unthink- 
able without the reaction of other human beings, stabiliz- 
ation and mobilization, inhibition and rationalization do not 
necessarily imply social objects and social responses. The 
desire for stability and the desire for new experience may 
develop in connection with a-social experiences: hedonistic, 
technical, aesthetic, intellectual. Psychological conflicts can 
arise concerning actions which have no social elements in- 
cluded in them; for instance, there are well-known conflicts 
between intellectual and religious, religious and hedonistic, 
hedonistic and technical, technical and aesthetic activities. 

Finally, though in the particular form in which they 
have been here expressed some laws are applicable only 
to social actions, it is easy to be seen that laws similar 
in their general essence, though differing in particulars, 
may operate in other fields.of cultural life. Thus, we have 
investigated the laws of positive and negative change specif- 
ically in connection with unexpected reactions of social 
objects to social actions of the subject; but there are pro- 
cesses of positive and negative change occurring in activities 
whose objects are not social. Our tendencies bearing upon 
hedonistic values like food and drink not infrequently change 
from liking to aversion, and vice versa. In the economic 
field our desire to possess a certain object may change 
into a desire to get rid of it; on the contrary, we sometimes 
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wish to possess again an object which we have sold. Our 
active appreciations of works of art, scientific theories, 
religious beliefs are also qualitatively modifiable. Now, such 
changes of tendencies evidently imply some changes of the 
corresponding situations. What kind of changes these must 
be in order to produce such effects, it is not our present 
task to investigate; but they certainly will prove somewhat 
parallel to the changes of expected reactions which are the 
starting-points of the corresponding socio-psychological 
processes. 

Similarly, in other cultural fields there are facts of 
generalization, idealization and sensualization, and it may be 
safely presumed that their causal explanations will differ 
only in certain particulars from those which have been 
found adequate in the socio-psychological field. 

On the other hand, it is probable that every other 
field of human activities — hedonistic, economic, technical, 
artistic, intellectual, religious — has, like the social field, 
some processes of its own subjected to laws of changes 
which remain limited to this particular domain. 

Thus, we reach — hypothetically — the conception 
of a general psychology of action whose object is the 
investigation of those essential features which all activities 
possess. From this general psychology of action a number 
of special psychologies branch off — social psychology, 
hedonistic psychology, economic psychology, psychology of 
language, technique, art, religion, knowledge. Each of 
these again is closely connected with and in a sense 
belongs to some particular cultural science. Social psychology 
is a part of sociology, economic psychology a part of econom~ 
ics, psychology of art a part of aesthetics. In this way 
psychology of action is a common bond and in some respects 
the foundation of all sciences of culture — a role which has 
been wrongly ascribed to sociology from Comte down to 
our own time by philosophers and scientists who failed to 
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notice that there are specifically social phenomena, as 
different from economic, linguistic and religious phenomena, 
as these are different from one another. 

What can be the character of this general psychology 
of action, and what its relation to the psychology which 
prevails nowadays in universities and laboratories? 

Its character may be deduced from those introductory 
remarks which were made in Chapters I and II, and also 
from those laws of social psychology which seem applicable 
to other fields. Psychology of action as here conceived 
is not a natural but a cultural science, and in that differs 
radically both from the older physiological psychology and 
from the modern psychology of “behavior”. The differences 
can be summed up as follows. 

Both from the point of view of physiological psychology 
as organized by Wundt, Ribot, James and others, and from 
that of behaviorism as represented preeminently by Watson, 
the object-matter of investigation is the individual in his 
environment, as receiving influences and responding to 
them. Between the action of the environment and the 
reaction of the individual, or between stimulus and response, 
there comes in a more or less complex “internal” process 
of elaborating, combining, preserving, reviving these environ~ 
mental influences, of preparing, organizing, checking, etc. 
these responses. Whereas in older psychology the stress 
was laid on those internal processes, which were described, 
analyzed, classified for their own sakes and only secondarily 
referred to external stimulations and ovért responsive 
acts, behaviorism stresses the stimulus-response series and 
views all internal processes only as _ intermediary links 
in this series. Furthermore, old psychology assumed 
a duality of internal processes, psychical and physiological, 
while behaviorism admits only one kind of them, organic. 

For our purposes, however, these distinctions are 
secondary. Both schools conceive the psychological subject 
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as an entity, a part of nature. He is an object among 
other objects given to the psychologist, whether as a psyche 
connected with a body, or as a stream of facts of consciousness 
accompanying physiological processes, or as a living and 
active organism. The result is that every psychological 
fact appears as a modification of this entity and can be 
understood only in connection with other modifications of. 
the same entity and with reference to the entity itself. It 
follows that, as we have seen before (Chapter I, conclu- 
sion), such facts cannot be subjected to laws: for this 
would be possible only if all individual bio-psychical 
entities were identical (which they are not) and reacted 
in the same way to the same influences (which they do not). 

But — luckily, we believe, for the progress of psy- 
chology — this bio-psychological conception of the con- 
scious and active subject cannot be accepted for what it 
claims to be, viz., the purely objective, theoretic stand- 
point of an impersonal, rational science. In fact, it is 
nothing but a product of social intercourse, a sociological 
datum rather than a psychological theory. For the ultimate 
source of the bio-psychological entity does not lie in 
scientific reflection about psychological phenomena, but in 
the practical aspect which other human beings assume in 
the eyes of a subject who acts socially upon them. The 
conscious individual with whom modern psychology deals is 
originally simply the social object, to which (whenever the 
psychologist assumes the existence of self-conscious in- 
trospection). the reflected self is superadded. 

Indeed, a human individual appears to those who act 
upon him and are subjected to his action as an object 
among objects, a part of their natural and — on earlier 
stages — supernatural environment. Around the nucleus 
of his body, out of his actions and reactions as given to 
others, these others, i. e., the community to which he be- 
longs, construct a social image of his personality. Since 
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everyone is a member of some community and a social 
object for others, all human individuals are thus given 
primarily as social images. 

The general nature of these images evolves under the 
influence of cultural evolution. On earlier stages each in- 
dividual appears as composed of a visible body and of one 
or more invisible, but material substances which inhabit his 
body, the former accounting for his physical and visible 
actions and reactions, the latter for those real or supposed 
ones whose processes are not directly accessible to the 
senses. Such a conception of the human being is suffi- 
cient in primary-group life, as long as social relations are 
based upon face-to-face contacts, and group-members, though 
practically interested in one another, seldom reflect about 
themselves but accept uncritically the social image of them- 
selves. The infrequent phenomena showing the influence 
of one human being on another who is not at the time in 
face-to-face relation with him are explained by the idea that 
the invisible substance within the body can temporarily leave it 
and transport itself elsewhere; while the rare discrepancies 
between the subject’s own view of himself and the view 
others hold of him are sufficiently accounted for by the 
belief that strange powers sometimes take possession of man. 

With the development of secondary groups, however, 
the original conception of the human being as_ purely 
material and entirely localized in space ceased to be 
satisfactory, for these groups are based upon innumerable 
indirect contacts between absent and even unknown in- 
dividuals and smaller groups, and involve a_ continual 
idealization and generalization of social objects and ten- 
dencies.~. The discovery of ideal values — intellectual, 
moral, aesthetic — which exist and exert a powerful in- 
fluence, although they cannot be localized anywhere in 
space, has cooperated further in gradually depriving at least 
the invisible part of the social individual of its material 
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and spacial character. Thus, man as viewed by society 
has acquired a non-spacial “spiritual” soul attached to his 
material and spacially localized body. 

Furthermore, with the progress of individualization 
the discrepancies between the image of the individual as 
viewed by others and his own reflection of this image, his 
reflected self, grow more and more numerous and marked. 
The nature of each reflected self becomes a problem; sub- 
jectivation gives rise to introspection, and all individual 
activities and experiences become related to the reflected 
self as belonging to it. Naturally the reflected and _ intro- 
spected self is identified with the non-spacial soul; everything 
the individual finds in his reflected self goes to furnish the 
content of the soul concept. Thus arises our familiar, 
traditional conception of the human being as composed of 
a body and of a soul which is the non-spacial receptacle 
of his experiences and acts. 

This being, which we see to be merely a social struc- 
ture, psychology in its beginnings took as object-matter of 
investigation. Thinking to study man as he was, it studied 
the social image of man, the product of other people’s 
reflection about him and of his own reflection about this 
reflection. The reforms which the later psychology has 
introduced have not reached the root of the matter. The 
human being as viewed by others and secondarily by himself — 
a social image, the product of social life — still remains 
the actual object of psychology, though its content has 
changed under the influence of modern scientific thought 
in general and of modern biology in particular. 

_ This social product is not devoid of reality. Not only 
are the materials real from which it has been built — the 
individual’s body and his activities — but the structure 
itself, the view which the social environment takes of the indi- 
vidual subject, has at least that kind of reality which every 
cultural product possesses, be it a word, a myth, a musical 
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composition, or a custom: it is real because everybody 
behaves as if it were real, and particularly because the 
subject himself consciously or unconsciously tries to shape 
his personality in accordance with his social image. There~ 
fore the individual as social image can and should be 
studied, not indeed by the biological psychologist, but by 
the sociologist, who will try to determine how this image 
is fashioned in social intercourse. The sociologist will bear 
in mind that all man’s views of man are historically relative 
and dependent upon the culture and organization of partic~ 
ular societies; he will thus avoid the blunder of imagining 
that the particular view of man prevailing in certain circles, 
let us say at the beginning of the twentieth century, is the 
absolute truth about man as he really and ultimately is. 
Critical reflection about the problem of man will 
easily show that, whatever may be the possibilities of our 
obtaining a true scientific and philosophical knowledge of 
particular natural and cultural objects, of their relations 
and their more or less extensive and complicated systems, 
neither science nor philosophy can ever obtain a total view 
or disclose the ultimate essence of man. 
_ Indeed, man is only secondarily an object, because he 
can be an object only as a social structure, an image 
created by social intercourse and given to other men or 
to himself for the purposes of social intercourse. Primarily 
and essentially, man is an individual subject, that inex- 
pressible and unknowable center toward which data of 
experience converge in the process of experiencing and 
from which radiate activities bearing upon those data. 
Among the data of the individual subject is his own body 
— not the foundation of his subjectivity, but simply a thing 
connected with other things given to him, only more im- 
portant to him than others because: it is endowed with 
a more permanent and multiform axiological significance, 
and because its variations affect his other experiences more 
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than the variations of any other object. Among the subject’s 
activities are the intellectual activities which constitute his 
theories of things, and among these theories may even be 
some that, like modern naturalism, deny his own subjectivity. 

Now, all attempts to understand and explain man as 
he is are based on either of two presumptions, the philo- 
sophical or the scientific. The philosophical presumption 
is that we can reach beyond the mere fact of subjectivity, 
determine the metaphysical essence of that inexpressible 
center of experiences and activities, and understand why 
objects are given to the individual subject and acts are 
performed by him. In searching for this explanation, phil- 
osophy seizes upon the characteristics ascribed to man 
as social object and naively believes that they offer the 
solution of the problem. Thus, the essence of man as 
subject is found in a material soul, or in an immaterial 
soul, or in a material body, gr in an ideal “Ego”, regardless 
of the fact that any particular soul or body or “Ego” is 
not the subject, but merely an element in the experience 
of some subject, for it is always given among other data 
to some individual as the image of some other man, or 
reflectively as the image of himself, but never is “himself”. 

The scientific presumption is that we can obtain 
a scientific synthesis of the empirical human personality, 
i. e., of the totality of the experiences and acts of which 
the individual subject is the center. In trying to construct 
such a synthesis, science attaches itself to some particular 
set of individual experiences and acts, and attempts to 
reduce to them all the rest. Thus, in early psychology 
the foundation for scientific synthesis was furnished by that 
special complex of social activities in which the individual 
subject constructs his reflected self, becomes “self-con- 
scious”; or, in other words, behaves as an introspective 
psychologist, and refers to his “consciousness” all his ex~- 
periences and acts. This was the intellectualistic, “intro~ 
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spective” personality. According to a later conception, the 
processes which occur in the individual’s body as seen by 
himself and by others (chiefly by the physiologist) became 
the fundamental set of experiences to which other ex- 
periences were to be reduced: this gave the personality 
of physiological psychology. Nowadays, the complex of 
hedonistic activities common to all living beings, viz., the 
search for the satisfaction of elementary appetites and for 
the avoidance of painful contacts is made the center of 
psychological synthesis: this is the personality of behaviorism, 
an energetic system of biological functions. 

The failure of every one of these attempts is logically 
unavoidable, since the concrete empirical totality of per- 
sonal experiences and activities is an inexhaustible, un- 
limited, disorderly, indefinitely variable multiplicity. It is 
impossible to circumscribe any particular set of data from 
among all those that constitute the world of the individual 
subject and oppose this set as constituting his personality to 
the rest of his world as to the objective environment of this 
personality. Everything in the world as given to the indi- 
vidual has a subjective, personal aspect, just as everything 
has also an objective aspect — and this subjective aspect 
differs from individual to individual. The concrete person-~ 
ality is not distinguished from and opposed to the world; 
it is involved in the world, is interwoven with everything 
the subject experiences, is an inseparable component of 
all that is real and all that is ideal for him. What an 
individual experiences, does, or thinks, is not “in him”, but 
is or occurs in the world that is given to him, among the 
objects with which he deals. 

The human world — and we know no other — is the 
totality of all those experiences and acts that, on their 
subjective side, constitute all the numberless human per- 
sonalities that are and were. For the individual this totality 
is the world, an objective immensity of things and processes; 
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it is supra-personal because in its content and meaning, 
in its form and function, in its extension and duration it 
transcends indefinitely every particular personality. The 
personality is poorer than the world; and yet it is rich 
enough and complex enough to baffle every effort of scien- 
tific systematization. 

Moreover, it is not isolated from other personalities: 
as part of a common world, it is part of others, and others 
are parts of it. This actual interpenetration of conscious 
human individuals is (or at least should be) so evident to 
every observer of cultural life that psychology’s attempt to 
understand the individual man as a separate whole would 
be incomprehensible if not explained by the historical origin 
of this psychology in the social objectivation of men by 
one another. 


THE ONLY PSYCHOLOGICAL OBJECT-MATTER IS ACTION. 


Psychology cannot be a theory of man as natural being, 
because there is no such being and because no science 
of man is possible, in any case. It can be only a theory 
of the subjective side of those experiences and performances 
of which man as subject is the center, which enter into 
the composition of man as a concrete personality while, 
on the other hand, they belong to the world in which 
this personality lives and acts. Here, however, an obvious 
difficulty arises. How to separate the subjective side of 
these experiences and performances from their objective 
side? 

This difficulty is no novelty. It lies at the root of the 
two opposite philosophical conceptions, radical subjective 
idealism and radical realism. The subjective idealist says: 
since everything there is, is for the subject, everything is 
part of the subject’s personality, of his “consciousness”: 
what seems objective, supra-personal, merely seems so; it 
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is the subject who constructs the objective within his own 
consciousness. In a word, “the world is my representation”. 
But the plausibility of this well-known doctrine is easily 
upset. As thinking in, terms of society was unknown at 
the period of its formation, it failed to consider sufficiently 
the socially connected plurality of subjects, and is thus 
forced either into the absurdity of solipsism — the 
view that my own individual self is the only subject — 
or into the assumption of a_super-individual, absolute 
subject, which again deprives the doctrine of its very 
foundation, for we know the subject only as_ individual 
subject. 

Radical objectivism can be much more consistent and, 
indeed, with one essential reservation which will be em- 
phasized presently, it is almost irrefutable. However, realism 
of all varieties has always been in so far inconsistent that 
it has left some — often the most numerous — phenomena 
out of consideration, either unwarrantedly ignoring their 
existence or rejecting them into the subjective domain and 
trying to explain them away as epiphenomena of organic 
processes. A truly consistent and thorough realism should 
emphatically say that every datum that has been experienced 
and every act that has been performed by an individual 
subject is essentially objective as a component of an ob~ 
jective, supra-personal world; none can be characterized 
as essentially subjective. 

Since every particular experience of every individual 
can be in so far duplicated by some other individual as 
to make it the same experience with regard to al! those 
features by which it can be characterized at all, there are 
no purely private experiences or acts. And realism has 
the right to claim as objective anything that is or may be 
common to many subjects. Some experiences are, in fact, 
often multiplied, as, for instance, those which constitute 
the content of so-called material things. Others are less 
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frequently shared by other individuals, for instance, those 
called “illusions” and “hallucinations”, But sociology knows 
innumerable cases of collective illusions and hallucinations 
whose reality in the eyes of a human group has been 
strong enough to influence their behavior more _lastingly 
and powerfully than many a material thing. Others are 
normally not shared, like many dream-visions; but there 
are examples of particular visions that have been accepted 
as real by countless numbers and thus become myths. 

Between the most permanent and generally shared ex- 
periences, like those of natural objects, and the most 
fleeting and unique experiences there is an imperceptible 
gradation. The intermediary grades are largely filled by 
so-called cultural products — products of technique, works 
of art, economic values and means of exchange, linguistic 
expressions, myths, literary objects and personages, etc. 
Unless we wish to fall into subjective idealism we must 
agree that some at least of our experiences belong to the 
objects themselves, that certain aspects of things are 
characteristics of those things and therefore constitute 
the object-matter of objective science. And once this has 
been granted, we cannot halt at any particular stage and 
say that from now on our experiences become purely personal 
and cease to characterize the objects themselves, for reality 
shows no such cleavage. Every object includes the totality 
of those experiences which various individuals have had 
of it and is constituted by them. 

The same applies to every particular act performed 
by an individual subject. Every act performed is only 
definable as part of an objective, supra~personal function. 
Thus, the act of multiplying 3 by 2 is an objective, math- 
ematical operation: it bears no _ subjective characters; 
its role in mathematics is the same whoever performs it. 
Similarly, the acts of looking, walking, or eating are defin- 
able only as biological functions, and so on. Every act 
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of a man is a link in some _ supra-personal chain of 
activity which began long before this particular man 
was born and will last long after he is dead. 

Thus far the position of radical objectivism is impreg- 
nable. For, though there is no denying the fact which 
subjectivism has taken as its pivotal point, viz., that each 
experience is “somebody’s” experience, each act “some- 
body’s” act, yet as long as this fact does not actually 
affect the intrinsic character of experiences and acts, as 
long as these do not become essentially different by be- 
coming “somebody’s” from what they would otherwise be, 
'the subjective side of the world may be metaphysically 
significant, but it remains meaningless for positive science. 
If, as Bergson says, the subjective is the undefined, the fluid, 
the absolutely irrational and purely dynamic matrix from 
which definite experiences and acts emerge in contact with 
the static spacial reality, this mystical, subjective becoming 
by its very essence can only be the object of an equally 
mystical intuition for which science has no use whatever. 
For psychology to accept this as its proper field, would 
be to resign without a struggle its claims as a science. 

Since psychology really exists as a science and occu- 
pies a certain domain of its own — though its limits are 
not always clearly traced — the objective interpretation 
of the world, as above outlined, must be in some way in- 
complete. It must omit some phenomena which, though 
empirical and accessible to scientific research, are yet not 
“components of any objects or objective functions, but may 
be qualified as subjective. These phenomena cannot be any 
special class of data or any special class of acts; but they 
may be some combinations of data and acts which occur 
only owing to individual subjects. 

The existence of such phenomena must depend upon 
the réle which the subject as such plays in the world. 
If his only task is to have objects given to him and to 
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perform functions that are determined independently of him, 
then his experiences and performances, though in a sense 
his own, possess no distinct significance apart from their 
objective significance. If, on the contrary, his experiencing 
objects and performing functions affects at least in some 
cases those very objects and functions, if an object may 
become different after and because it has been given to 
somebody, and a function may become different after and 
because it has been performed by somebody, then indeed 
and in this very measure the subject’s experiences and 
performances can mean something, not merely to himself 
but to the world at large. 

There is, indeed, a class of personal phenomena in 
this sense, viz., the complex processes in which the in- 
dividual makes personal contributions to the world and as 
subject introduces changes into objects and functions. Each 
such change, once made, ceases of course to be personal, 
like a work of art, which after having been produced is 
and remains a part of the objective artistic domain. But 
the creation of the change, the very fact of making a con- 
tribution like a work of art, is something which the ob-~ 
jective world does not even imply; it would not have oc- 
curred if this particular individual subject were not there; 
it is due entirely to his being there as a subject. Therefore 
it is personal in a much deeper and more pregnant sense 
than those copies of objects and repetitions of functions 
which were assumed by subjective psychologists to con- 


stitute the content of individual consciousness. And yet 


it can be scientifically studied; for both its antecedents 
and its results are objectively ascertainable. 

Such phenomena would imply that human experiences 
and acts are not only, each separately, components of ob- 
jects and functions, and thus incorporated into the objec~- 
tive world, but that at least some of them also combine 
into dynamic systems through which the subject, starting 
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with a given set of experiences and performing determined 
acts, produces some new experience or act. Such a sys-~ 
tem, as we have seen, is precisely the action. In the 
course of the action something at least relatively new is 
produced, some addition is made, however slight, to the 
objective world, which would not have happened except 
for the subject performing the action. 

We have found it impossible ever to explain why 
a certain action is being performed; the ultimate reason 
of this impossibility is this very dependence of the action 
upon the subject, who is inacessible either to scientific 
or to philosophic thought. All the particular elements of the 
action are objective, and after they once have been com-~ 
bined and the situation defined, the system itself can be 
indefinitely reconstructed and in so far is impersonal. But 
the fact that these elements have been thus combined, 
that the system has been constructed or reconstructed 
remains purely and inexplicably personal. For it means 
that this particular individual subject at this particular 
moment has first subjectivated these elements, drawn them 
so to speak from their supra-personal sphere to his center 
of actuality and then objectivated them again, projected them 
into the objective world; in the course of this, connecting, 
organizing and modifying them in such a way that, as a result, 
from the unknown sources of his subjectivity something 
emerges into the empirical world which was not there before. 

Logically, there can be no other psychology but a psy- 
chology of action. At the present stage of scientific 
development this limitation is not sufficiently recognized 
because with regard to many phenomena no method has 
yet been found which would permit us to treat them as 
objective components of an objective world. Owing to 
imperfect scientific problematization, much is left to psychol- 
ogy which does not belong there, whereas many properly psy- 
chological problems are neglected or even entirely ignored. 

20 
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The conception of psychology as psychology of action 
seems at first glance similar to the one promoted by the 
behaviorist school. This similarity is, however, only verbal; 
however much we may appreciate the many important 
positive contributions of behaviorism, particularly in the 
field of psychological observation, we cannot even with 
reservations accept the general methodological presuppos- 
itions which it employs in stating the problems of psychology. 
Not only is the definition of behavior as a sequence of 
stimulus and response indissolubly connected with the un- 
tenable conception of the psychological subject as biological 
entity, a natural being among other natural beings, but also, 
instead of the original character which the subject’s activity 
and its objects possess for the subject himself, behaviorism 
substitutes the secondary and superadded features which 
this activity and these objects acquire in the eyes of the 
social observer. To the social observer, indeed, the action 
appears as the agent’s response to a change in the common 
milieu which the observer shares with the agent, for he fails 
to realize that this change cannot influence the “behavior” 
of the agent, cannot become a “stimulus”, unless the agent 
as subject has grasped it as practically significant for him, 
i. @., has experienced it and given it a meaning from the 
point of view of his actual or latent tendencies. The change 
becomes a “stimulus” because it is being used for an action 
instead of — as behaviorism sees it — starting an action, 
because it is a stimulus. The ordinary outside observer 
and the behaviorist miss that whole stage of the action 
which conditions and precedes what seems to them the 
purely objective process of stimulation, because they do not 
take the agent primarily as a subject to whom changes of the 
milieu are given, but as an object in whose apparent “re- 
actions” to the changes of other objects they are interested. 

Similarly, the “response” concept represents only an 
incomplete ‘phase of the action as viewed from the out- 
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side. The social observer who is practically concerned 
with what he has to expect from the agent and the be-~ 
haviorist who accepts his point of view both treat the 
action as a certain modification of the agent and of the 
relation between the agent as object and other objects 
given to the social observer or to the behaviorist. But 
this is not what the action means to the agent himself as 
subject: for him it is a modification of his objects and of 
the relations between his objects (including his body). 
What matters to him is not how he behaves (unless seconda- 
rily, when he views himself as reflected self, as social 
object), but how things behave under his action. Therefore, 
his action is characterized in his eyes not with reference 
to himself, but with reference to the result aimed at and 
achieved, and to the way in which it is expected to be 
and does gradually become achieved. 

Thus, if the psychologist wishes to study the action 
in its original course and its actual significance, he cannot 
define it as the behaviorists do, but must follow the agent’s 
own experience of it. Furthermore, he must remember 
that the world in which the action happens is not “nature”, 
that rigid and schematized, rationalistic extract of the 
original world of human experience. It is the cultural 
world, full of meaning, containing innumerable objects which 
have no material existence at all, or merely a symbolic 
nucleus of materiality, and yet are as real to the human 
agent as any mountain or tree; containing qualities which 
perhaps appear only to a small group of human subjects, 
and yet to them may be as important for practical purposes 
as the weight or velocity of bodies. The subject’s con- 
tributions to this world may be merely slight variations of 
the content and meaning of the objects given to him, as 
his perceiving various new shades of color in certain lights, 
depending on the disposition of his sense organs; and yet 
they are parts of the concrete reality, which ultimately may 

20* 
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be nothing but the total sum and agglomerated mass of 
such contributions. * 


CULTURALISTIC INTERPRETATION OF EXPERIMENTAL 
AND PATHOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY. 


Thus considered, the action gives rise to two kinds of 
problems. As has been already mentioned, the subject by 
his action may modify either the objects or the functions 
which he finds in existence before he begins to act. In 
fact, he usually modifies both, but the scientist may ignore 
some of his contributions in order more thoroughly to in- 
vestigate the others. The subject finds before him certain 
empirically given conditions, objects connected by relations. 
In these conditions he starts to act; more or less con- 
sciously he defines the situation and solves it; or, in other 
words, he sets a purpose with reference to the given con- 
ditions, picks the materials and instruments of his activity 
out of these same conditions and with their help realizes 
more or less his purpose, reaches a certain empirically 
given result. Now, we may be chiefly interested in the 
real result as compared with the conditions, and ask what 
are the contributions that the subject has brought into the 
empirical reality; or we may be concerned with the very 
process of his action and ask whether his acts were merely 
performances of a well-determined function or whether they 
introduced any variation into this function. For instance, 
when an artist produces a painting, we may either study 
this painting with reference to the reality which the artist 
wished to paint, to the other paintings which influenced 
him, to the technical instruments he was supplied with, 
and characterize it, on the one hand, as a contribution to 
the domain of art; on the other hand, as a representation 
of certain objects in a way which has brought out a certain 


1 See for a more detailed discussion of the culturalistic view 
of the world our book Cultural Reality, Chicago 1919. 
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previously unnoticed aspect of those objects, or simply 
created a new aspect. Or else we may investigate the 
process of the artist’s activity, the method by which he 
reproduces or rather recreates “mentally” the given reality 
in accordance with his purpose, which is in turn redefined 
by this contact with reality, and also the technique of his 
putting upon canvas the product of his aesthetic thought; 
all these can be more or less original as compared with 
what similar artistic functions have been in the past. 

As long as the student merely describes particular 
actions, either with regard to the relations between the 
result and the conditions, or in order to ascertain the 
character of the acts involved, he does not yet fulfil the 
demands of science for classification and explanation. But 
how is it possible to classify and to explain something which 
seems essentially unique and inexplicable — the individual’s 
personal contribution to the world? This is the probelm, 
a part of which the present book has been attempting to solve. 

We have been concerned here with the internal aspect 
of the action, that is, with the very process by which a subject 
brings his personal contribution to the world or, more 
exactly, to that part of the world which contains specifically _ 
social objects and functions. We have left out of con- 
sideration both the objective social aspect of the conditions 
in which the action starts and the objective significance 
of its final result, the change it actually introduces into 
the social reality given to the subject. The action has 
been taken as already begun, manifesting a definite tendency 
and a definite social situation constructed by the act out 
of the preexisting conditions; the result has been viewed 
with reference to the tendency as something intended and 
expected, not with reference to the social reality of which 
it becomes a part after having been definitely achieved. 

It has then been our task to find a way of subord- 
inating the action thus conceived to general concepts, of 
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applying to it the methods of scientific classification and 
explanation, in spite of the fact that as a personal process 
of modifying the given world it is in a sense unique and 
inexplicable. This task has been made possible by analyzing 
the action into its elements and by studying changes of 
these elements. For, although no two individual actions 
are exactly alike, and each has at least a minimum of 
originality, yet nearly every element taken separately — 
tendency, expected result, social object, instrumental process, 
reflected self — has been found approximately identical 
in unlimited repetitions and combinations, because made 
approximately identical in the subject’s own reconstruction 
of previously experienced elements. And, although each 
action is in some measure a dynamic, creative performance, 
yet for most actions there comes a moment when their 
further course is approximately determined and their com- 
position stabilized. 

Thus, apart from relatively few, highly original actions 
which no scientific approximation can adequately reconstruct 
in their most important features, the immense majority of 
the processes by which individuals contribute to the social 
world have been made accessible to scientific generalization, 
~ so much so that for scientific purposes an action performed 
collectively by a number of individuals can be treated with 
regard to its proces in the same way as actions performed 
by isolated personalities. 

The most important feature of the action viewed in 
its very process, the feature which makes it essentially 
subjective, is, as has been said before, the change which 
the subject by acting introduces into the domain of activity 
itself, the fact that he modifies, varies a certain function. 
This feature has been in the center of our interest, and 
our study of socio-psychological changes may be viewed 
primarily as an attempt to approach it by scientific methods. 
As long as the action proceeds in accordance with the 
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principle of achievement, the act is merely a continuation 
of some function well-known in the past; the element of 
innovation is negligible. But when the action deviates from 
its course, this means that the act changes and that the 
subject is introducing a modification into the original function. 

Now, we have been studying deviations of actions, 
that is, changes introduced not merely into reality, but into 
the course of activity itself. To be sure, the needs of 
scientific explanation have here prevented us from facing 
squarely any truly creative character there may be in those 
changes. Only changes of stabilized actions have been 
taken into account, and every change of the original ten- 
dency has been made causally dependent upon a change 
of the original situation; finally, we have refused to con- 
sider the question of the first appearance of entirely new 
tendencies, and limited ourselves to cases in which tendencies 
already existing elsewhere are introduced into actions from 
which they were formerly absent. Thus, the subject’s 
contribution to the domain of social activity has by being 
scientifically approached lost its uniqueness; and yet it 
remains in a sense personal and subjective, for it would 
not happen if the individual subject (or collectivity) did not 
actively respond to a change of the situation by recon-~- 
structing the whole action and redirecting its course toward 
a different purpose. 

The type of research here exemplified is specifically 
and emphatically psychological. And yet this is not the 
kind of research which constitutes the main body of psy- 
chology, such as it now is, particularly experimental and 
pathological psychology. We are then confronted with an 
alternative. Either experimental and pathological psychology 
do not deal with subjective phenomena at all but with 
objective natural phenomena, in which case they are bound 
to merge into biology, and thus to surrender all problems 
which involve the study of consciousness; or else without 
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knowing it they are really concerned with the psychology 
of action, not with the process of action nor the modific- 
ation of function manifested in this process, but with the 
relation between the conditions and the result of the action, 
with the changes produced by the subject in the reality 
that is given to him. If the latter proposition be true, ex- 
perimental and pathological psychology in spite of their 
present explicit theoretic presuppositions belong logically 
to the domain of cultural, not to that of natural science; 
the naturalistic assumptions and methods now in use must, 
therefore, be inadequate for dealing with their materials, 
and constitute a hindrance in the way of further development. 
That this is really the case, the following considerations 
will show to any unprejudiced methodologist. 

Every psychological problem put in laboratory exper- 
iments assumes either of two forms: if a certain modification 
is introduced into the set of conditions given the subject, 
what will the subject do? Or, what will he experience? 
For instance, what will a rat do, if a mechanical puzzle 
is put in the way of its getting food; what will a man do 
if, after being asked to memorize a sequence of syllables, 
his attention gets distracted? Or, what will a man experience 
if to a weight that he has been lifting an extra weight of 
known size be added? If we eliminate the impossible 
interpretation of the psychological subject as a natural bio- 
psychical entity, the cleavage between this entity and the 
world, and the concepts of influence-reaction and stimulus- 
response, which are connected with this interpretation and 
cleavage, such problems generally prove to be variations 
of one fundamental problem of the psychology of action: 
what is the effect of a change of conditions upon the result 
of the action? ! 

It must be again remembered that from the point of 
a consistent realism there is no essential difference between — 
the data of an extrospective, behavioristic investigation and 
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those of an introspective investigation. The movements of 
the rat’s body are real; but so are also the sensations of 
a man who has the experience of an extra weight’s being 
added to a weight previously lifted, and finds on comparison 
that the strain caused by these weights differs or does not 
differ in degree. To make the observer experience directly 
the movements of the rat’s body it is enough for the ob-~ 
server to look upon the rat. To make him experience di- 
rectly the same data as the man who lifts weights, it is 
indispensable for him to lift those weights himself; if he 
does not, he must be satisfied with indirect knowledge 
based on the words of the man who tells him about his 
experiences, words which evoke some more or less similar 
past experiences of his own. But this is clearly only a se- 
condary difference. More important is the fact that the 
movements of the rat’s body can be fitted into the system 
of natural happenings, whereas the relation of the weights 
as given to the man who lifts them is in disaccordance 
with the relation between these same weights when 
measured by scales, and therefore cannot be made a part 
of the system of nature. This distinction would qualify the 
data of this man’s experience as unreal if the system of 
nature were the only system of reality. But there are many 
systems of reality besides that of nature — the economic, 
the aesthetic, the religious, the social, etc. — and data 
conflicting with the natural system may still be real in some 
other system: take, as a striking example, magical properties, 
which, though in complete disharmony with reality as it 
appears to modern physicists, were treated as real and 
therefore actually constituted a reality in the eyes of in- 
numerable past generations. 

Thus, both the movements of the rat and the exper- 
iences of the man are real phenomena, which appear when 
the conditions given to them are changed in certain ways. 
Undoubtedly the rat has also some experiences as a result 
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of the change in conditions, and these too are real phen- 
omena, not in contrast with but in addition to his move- 
ments, though we have no way of determining their nature 
otherwise than by uncertain and indirect inference, in view 
of the fact that the rat does not speak and is too different 
from us for us to share his experiences directly by repeat- 
ing his action. Similarly, if the man when lifting a heavier 
weight performs some movements which he did not perform 
when the weight was lighter (as he always does, when the 
difference is marked), these movements appear also in 
addition to his experiences as a consequence of the changed 
conditions. 

Now, as has been shown before, real phenomena 
cannot interest psychology and do not constitute its object- 
matter except as brought into connection with activity, 
which introduces something new — or at least relatively 
new — into reality. Bodily movements and experiences 
of objects, of their qualities and relations are significant to 
the psychologist only if they are viewed either as com-~ 
ponents of practical situations constructed by the active 
subject to satisfy definite tendencies, or else as conditions 
and results of active processes. Experimental psychology 
does not view them in the first way, for it does not take 
the standpoint of the active subject when interpreting his 
behavior and his experiences; it does not try to recon- 
struct his problems as he puts them himself. At least, 
this is not the way the standard experiments are set. There- — 
fore, the psychological character of the data of the behav- 
iorist and the introspective psychologist must come from the 
fact that these data are connected by an active process 
which the psychologist does not analyze, but which actually 
leads from the conditions created by the experiment to the 
results observed by the experimentalist or by the subject. 
This is what saves experimental psychology from being 
a logically self-contradictory and practically useless con- 
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glomeration of materials that belong properly to the various 
sciences of objective reality. 

If experimental psychology should accept the cultural- 
istic point of view and realize that its future lies in its 
being explicitly a theory of those active contributions which 
the subject under certain conditions makes to the objective 
reality, it would thus supplement that branch of psychology 
which analyzes the very process of action and of which 
the present book is an example. Its fundamental principle, 
corresponding to our principle of achievement, would then 
be: Under given objective conditions a definite act produces 
a definite objective result. As a principle of scientific gen- 
eralization it should be formulated as follows: Identical 
acts under identical objective conditions produce identical 
objective results. 

This principle, though not formulated, is implied in 
the concept of “psychological functions”. For instance, the 
psychologist who investigates visual or auditory “perceptions” 
presupposes that, as long as the function of seeing or 
hearing remains the same, the subject under similar 
objective conditions will always have similar perceptions. 
The trouble is that the modern psychologist, influenced by 
’ naturalistic views, has forgotten that the function is in fact 
an activity of the subject which, in the cases of often 
repeated performances, may proceed rapidly and be totally 
devoid of reflection, but which becomes slow and reflective 
if the performance is in any way unusual; for instance, if 
external distractions hinder the subject in seeing or hearing. 
Furthermore, involved in the old dualism of objects and 
their subjective copies, the psychologist fails to see that 
the subject’s visual or auditory perception is a _ real 
component of the real world and always, in however slight 
a measure, represents a personal addition to the world, an 
infinitesimal modification of reality, whose entire empirical 
content has been constructed out of such modifications. 
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Such being the static foundation of experimentalp psy- 
chology, it is easy now to determine from the culturalistic 
point of view the formal character of the problems involved 
in experimental research. These problems are always 
dynamic, that is, they deal with changes, though not with 
changes of acts, which form the object-matter of analytic 
psychology, as illustrated in this book. On the contrary, 
the act is there supposed, or should be supposed, changeless. 
Otherwise the problem becomes too complicated and eludes 
scientific grasp. The experimentalist changes only the real 
conditions in which the act starts and tries to determine 
the subsequent modification of the result. Supposing the 
act of statisfying hunger to be always identical, we know 
that under certain definite conditions this act will produce 
certain results, a definite complex of bodily movements 
ending with the devouring of the food. The experimentalist 
who puts a rat into a maze finds that the change of con- 
ditions thus brought about leads to a change in the re- 
sults — a different complex of movements appears. The 
act of memorizing being supposed always the same, if the 
conditions are the same the result will be identical; but 
the psychologist changes intentionally the conditions by 
distracting the subject’s attention in order to see how the 
results will change. The act of appreciating a weight by 
lifting it is admitted identical in every case; but if the 
weights lifted are changed, the results of the appreciation 
will also change. And so on: 

In short, whereas from the naturalistic point of view 
every experimental psychological fact is composed of two 
links — external action upon the subject and reaction of 
the subject, or more simply stimulus and response —, the 
culturalistic interpretation of psychological phenomena 
demands that every experimental fact be conceived as com- 
posed of three links — change of conditions, act of the 
subject, change of results. 
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It would seem at first glance that such a formulation 
of experimental problems, whether significant or not phil- 
osophically, has no bearing whatever upon their positive 
scientific solution. What is the use, the psychologist might 
say, of postulating an active process as intermediary link 
between one objective phenomenon and another, since 
this active process is normally left out of consideration in 
the course of research. And yet the introduction of this 
intermediary link makes all the difference between a de- 
scriptive science, which at its best can reach only approximate 
empirical generalizations, and an explanatory science, which 
can aim at exact causal laws. 

Indeed, if the experimental fact is formulated in terms 
of stimulus-response, under every generalization must be 
included all the actual and possible variety of responses 
to any given kind of stimuli. For the responses depend 
on the total nature of the responding individuals and therefore 
must vary as these vary. Every general statement must 
be based on the inexact assumption of an essential identity 
of responding individuals and admit of more or less numerous 
exceptions. No exception can be explained, for its ex- 
planation would demand a thorough knowledge of the 
given individual in his personal peculiarity, and such 
a knowledge is impossible. 

On the contrary, if we realize that the result of an 
action in given objective conditions depends on the nature 
of the act — since it is the act which out of these con- 
ditions constructs a practical situation — our generalizations 
will be more limited in scope, but universally valid within 
their limits. Since the consequence of a_ psychological 
experiment is not a new response of a psychological entity, 
but merely a modification of the result of a subjective act 
following a change of the conditions in which this act is 
performed, no definite relation can be assumed between 
this change of the conditions and the modification of the 
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result unless the act is the same; for it is clear that 
a difference of acts brings forth a difference of results, 
independently of the conditions. But when the act is the 
same, a definite change of conditions must be followed by 
a definite change of result; there is a necessary relation 
between these changes which for scientific purposes may 
be identified with a causal relation. Generalized, it would 
take the form of a conditional causal law: if, whenever, 
and wherever the conditions of act A undergo a change M, 
the result will necessarily undergo the change N; or, 
assuming a stable function A, change M of the conditions 
produces change N of the results. Thus, assuming a stable 
function A of satisfying hunger, a certain technical diffi- 
culty M put in the way of this satisfaction will produce 
a certain change N in the movements of getting food; or, 
assuming a stable function A of appreciating lifted weights, 
a certain increase M in the weight will produce a certain 
change N in the appreciation of this weight. ira 

With this form no inexplicable exceptions need or 
should be admitted. Suppose a series of experiments 
shows some cases in which the same cause — change M 
of conditions — does not seem to produce the same effect 
(change N of results). There may be perhaps reasons to 
doubt whether all the experiments were well conducted, 
that is, to suppose that some other causes, some unnoticed 
and unintended changes of conditions combined in some 
cases with change M. But if there was no interference 
of other causes, or if the variety of effects subsists after 
these causes have been eliminated, the apparent exceptions 
from the law lead to the simple conclusion that-in these 
cases the function is not A, but X; in other words, that 
the result is changed not only because the conditions have 
been changed, but also because the act is different. For 
instance, deviations from the law of Weber in cases of 
too high or too low stimulation may be due to differences 
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in the mental activity which compares the increasing or 
decreasing stimuli. Then, of course, the/ problem is to 
find the law of the relation between changes of conditions 
and changes of result with this other funétion X. 

With the same facility and similar advantages the 
problems of pathological psychology car be formally mod- 
ified in accordance with culturalistic presuppositions. Here 
also we find two apparently conflicting points of view, the 
physiological and the psychological,/ which a _ consistent 
realism can reconcile. On the oné hand, the subject’s 
body is, of course, part of the cofditions of every action 
as a universal instrument. It néed not be taken into 
account as long as its working ag an instrument is normal, 
unless we wish particularly to /nvestigate the effects of 
certain intentional changes in the way it is used for certain 
kinds of acts. But it comes into the foreground when its 
instrumental capacity is affected. The problem again should 
be stated in terms of specific acts, with reference to 
definite functions. Knowing the results produced by a 
certain kind of acts undet certain conditions, including 
a normal body, it can be/ easily ascertained how these 
results will change when the body is pathologically modified 
in a certain way; and this change of the results must be then 
referred to the pathological change of the body as to its 
cause. If this explanation works, that is, if it can be applied 
to all similar cases, there is no need for assuming any 
change of function; only if in some cases a definite path~ 
ological modification of the body does not produce the 
change of results which should follow according to a law 
already established, is there any reason for admitting that 
the function is also different, that the subject does not 
act as he used to act. Of course, this change of function 
cannot be referred to the pathological change of the body 
as to its cause; it must be left unexplained unless we 
turn to study the very process of action and apply the 
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method of analysis and explanation which has been used 
in this book. 

The “physiological” explanation of abnormal behavior 
by pathological modifications of the body can be very well 
reconciled with that which searches for so-called “psy- 
chological” causes. Indeed, there is no essential difference 
between them, if the dualism of “body” as part of nature 
and “mind” as opposed to nature is at last removed. The 
body is simply one of the components among the conditions 
of every action. Changes of results may be produced either 
by changes of the body or by changes of other conditions 
given to the subject. !n some cases, then, “abnormal” 
results of individual acts will have to be referred to patho-~ 
logical modifications of the body; in other cases to deep 
and permanent changes of other conditions — _ social, 
economic, religious, etc. Perhaps bodily changes follow 
other changes, or preceed them: these are questions for 
particular research. 

We can hardly hope that experimental and pathological 
psychology, imbued as they are with naturalism, will ex- 
plicitly accept these suggestions in their abstract formulation; 
but we are sure that they will be led gradually to assume 
premisses essentially similar to those here exposed, if they 
wish to make their solutions more definitive. And then 
all psychology will become in fact, if not in name, a cultural 
science. 
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